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PROLOGUE 




CHAPTER I 


THE BANNER AND THE CROSS 

On the second day of January 1492, (i) King Ferdinand rode in 
the clear sun of Aiidalucia towards that city of Granada, the last 
jewel of his crown still in the hands of the infidels, (2) which had 
been for over a century the obsession and the dream of his 
ancestors. Dressed in bright-coloured rich clothes, on a horse 
caparisoned with gold and covered with red brocade, he rode at 
the head of as brilliant a squadron of knights as had ever been 
seen in those days in Spain or anywhere else; the Dukes and 
Maestres, Marquises and Counts who for over ten years had 
helped him, day in day out, to conquer step by step, castle by 
castle, city by city, the rich kingdom of Granada, whose capital 
he was now going to receive from the trembling hands of Boabdil 
the Young. There were the Cardinal of Spain, Pedro Gonzdlez 
de Mendoza, one of the leading spirits of that austere age; and 
the powerful Master of the militaty order of St. James, and the 
Dukes of Medina-Sidonia and of Cadiz, and Don Alonso de 
Aguilar, and the Marquis of Villena, the Count of Urena, the 
ever-active and ubiquitous Count of Cabra, terror of the Moors, 
and many more prelates and knights — a living mass of purple, 
silk and brocade, glittering with silver and gold, moving on at the 
gracious rhythm of Andalusian and Arabian horse, under the 
shadow of a forest of pennants, banners and standards, over all 
of which there rose in triumph the golden Cross and the Royal 
Banner of Castille. 

The capitulation had been signed on December 30th. The 
Moors, a^r an eight-month siege, had surrendered to hunger 
and agreed to give up the fortresses held by Boabdil on condition 
that &eir faith and property should be respected. These were 
the usual conditions under which Moorish towns, with some grim 
exceptions such as Malaga, had surrendered to King Rerdinan 4 
during the campaign, for he was of those shrewd spirits who 
prefer a fair treaty to a good fight. The surrender of the town 
was due to take place on January 6th, but King Boabdil, in fear 
of die prc^ireas made by an agitator who was arousing die crowd 
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against him and the Christians, sent word to Ferdinand to advance 
the date of his entry into Granada. 

Queen Isabel, with Prince Don Juan, then fourteen years of age, 
and the Infanta Juana, whose son, the future Charles V, not Juan 
her brother, was to be the heir of all that splendour and much 
more to come, were watching the sight from a hill close to the 
town; at their feet, the Genii wound its way towards the Vega, 
still scarred by the terrible devastations of the ten-year war; 
Santa F^, the brick-and-mortar town built instead of the royal 
camp destroyed by iire only six months earlier, looked like a 
chessboard of dusty red on muddy brown, gaily decorated with 
Hags, thronged with mules, asses and horses, choked vrith the 
carts of the ordnance and victualling services; towering above 
the wooded slopes, the walls of the Alhambra, “the Red,” bristled 
with the crowd of the trembling, dejected garrison and its women- 
folk, waiting with mixed feelings for a sad defeat which was withal 
a comfortable deliverance and, despite the gravity of the occasion, 
enthralled like good Orientals by the splendour of the pageantry 
which they were beholding. 

A less bright pageant was riding down from the red-walled 
town towards the Genii. Boabdil the Young, with a scanty 
desolate suite, came to close an era of over seven centuries of 
Moorish sway. Their white burnooses, which in the days of 
their glory rose like wings over their beturbaned heads as they 
galloped yelling defiance and death towards the Christians, hung 
dispiritedly by their sides like the shrouds of their soulless 
bodies. They rode in silence. Boabdil sighed, heavy with re- 
sponsibility, remembering perhaps the civil wars in which he had 
consumed whatever strength remained in the last years of the 
Moorish rule. 

As Ferdinand waited, he would observe on BoabdiPs face the 
traces of nine years of wars, dangers and privatiox^. For it was 
nine years earlier, in 1483, that the powerful Christian King had 
held Boabdil at his mercy in Cdrdoba and set him at liberty again, 
thinking him more dangerous to his own kith and kin as one of 
the leaders in their civil strife than to the Christians as the leader 
of the Infidels. It was then that, to those of his courtiers md 
captains who pressed him to make the vassal king kiss his hand, 
Ferdinand gave the noble answer; / certaMy wmldf were he free 
mhukingdom; yeilmUnotwh^heisaprimtermtmne.h) Bo^ 
men were perhaps reminded of this episrae when Boabdifstopi^ 
with all his suite in front of the brillhmt battaUoh of the ChriatiW 
and made a move to alight and kiss Ferdinand’s hands, Btit 
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Ferdinand would have none of it, and Boabdil, without dismount- 
ing, bowed low, kissed Ferdinand’s arm and delivered up to him 
the keys of Granada. 

All those who have seen VeWzquez’s masterpiece “The Sur- 
render of Breda” can imagine the courtly, generous gesture with 
which King Ferdinand received those keys — not the keys of just 
another town taken from the enemy, after Baza, Malaga, Loja 
and so many others which had surrendered to him, but the keys 
of that bejewelled brooch which clasped the many kingdoms, 
seigneuries and allegiances of the peninsula into one only Spain. 

Ferdinand handed them to the Count of Tendilla, a scion of 
that house of Mendoza to which Spain already owed many of her 
best soldiers and churchmen, and one of her best poets of all 
times. Thereupon, Tendilla, with the Commander-General of 
Leon, Don Gutierre dc Cardona, followed by a motley crowd of 
knights and preceded by the Cross and Banner, rode up towards 
the Alhambra. A moment of intense emotion for Moor and 
Christian alike; thousands of eyes, in a tense silence, following 
this final ascent of the Cross and Banner to the last fortress of 
Islam. And presently, while the Kings at Arms proclaimed aloud, 
“ Granada, Granada for King Ferdinand and Queen Isabel,” the 
Cross first, the Royal Banner afterwards, rose against the sky over 
the tower of Comares. No trumpets, no drums, none of that 
courtly and gay music of which the Queen was so fond. But in 
the silence the Queen’s chapel of singers, who surrounded her, 
began to chant the solemn tune of the church hymn of thanks — 
Te Deum Laudamus; and the Queen fell on her knees and wept. 


She was nearly forty-one years of age. We may form an idea 
her looks and character from the pen-picture left us by her 
confidential secretary and chronicler, Hernando del Pulgar: (4) 
“This Queen was of middle height, well made in her person 
and in the proportion of her limbs, very white and fair; her eyes 
between green and blue, her glance graceful and modest, the 
featiues d her face well set, her face very beautiful and gay. She 
was well measured in the countenance and movements of her 
person; she drank no wine; she was a very good woman and 
Med to have old women of gd>d lineage and character beside her. 

in her Palace nt^le maids, daughters of the Great of her 
kingdoms, a cuMom which we have read of no other Queen in any 
duonide. She loved much the King her hpaband and was 
jUtiiOm d}Out him beyond all measure. She was bodi clever and 
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sensible, which is rarely to be seen together in one person; she 
spoke very well and was of so excellent a mind that along with so 
much and arduous work as the government of her kingdoms 
exacted from her, she took on that of learning Latin letters and 
within a year attained so much knowledge of them that she was 
able to understand any Latin speech or writing. She was catholic 
and devout; she used to leave secret alms in adequate places; 
she honoured houses of prayer, she would visit monasteries and 
houses of religion, particularly those which to her knowledge 
lived an honest life, and endowed them generously. She abhorred 
sorcerers and soothsayers and all persons of similar arts and in- 
ventions. She took pleasure in the conversation of religious 
persons who lived a clean life, with whom she often had private 
councils; though she heard their opinions and that of the other 
learned men who were at her call, she nevertheless handled most 
things according to her own mind. She came out well in all that 
she began. She was very much given to rendering justice, so 
much that it was said of her that she followed the way of rigour 
rather than that of ruth; and this she did to arrest the great 
corruption of crimes which she found in the kingdom when she 
acceded to it. She wished her letters and orders to be diligently 
carried out. This was the Queen who extirpated and uprooted 
the heresy which was rampant in the kingdoms of Castille and 
Aragon, due to some Christians of Jewish lineage who went back 
to Judaism, and who made them live as good Christians. In the 
provision of sees which fell vacant in her time, she had so strict 
a rule, that, putting off all personal leaning, she always applied 
to the Pope for generous, learned and clean-living men; which 
we do not read of any other past King to have done so diligently. 
She honoured the Prelates and the Great of her kingdoms in the 
way of addressing them and of seating them, and respected the 
precedence due to each of them according to his person and 
dignity. She was a big-hearted woman; she hid her temper and 
dissimulated it; and owing to this feature of heis which was well 
known, the Great of the Kingdom as well as all other persons 
dreaded to fall under her indignation. By natural bent she was 
truthful and given to keeping her word; though, owing to the 
great changes due to the wars and other great happenings of her 
kingdom as well as to the shifting attitude of certain persons, she 
did at times swerve. She was a hard worker, as will appear in 
this Chronicle. She was firm in her decisions, from which she 
receded but with great difiiculty. It was said of her that she was 
not liberal because she did not give away vassals of the tbyid 
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patrimony to those who served her in those da5rs. True, she kept 
the royal patrimony so carefully that we saw her give away but 
few towns and lands, for she had found that many had been 
alienated. But strict as she was in the husbanding of her lands, 
she was liberal and lavish in the distribution of constant expenses 
and presents of great value which she made. She used to say 
that kings must hold to their lands because by giving them away 
they lose the rent which enables them to favour their loved ones 
and they reduce their power to be feared. She was a ceremonious 
woman in her dress and attire and in the service of her person, 
and she would be served by men of greatness and nobility with 
much respect and humiliation. We do not read of any past king 
who had men of so much greatness at his service as she had. 
And while on this account she was held to be at fault on the 
ground of excessive ostentation, we understand that no ceremony 
in this life is so extreme as not to remain below what is owed to 
the royal state, since such a state is unique and the highest in the 
realm and must be held in highest honour and splendour over all 
the states as having a divine authority on the earth. Owing to 
this Queen’s solicitude was begun, and owing to her diligence 
was continued, the war against the Moors, until the whole king- 
dom of Granada was conquered. And we tell the truth before 
God, that we knew some great lords and captains of her kingdoms 
who, tired out, had lost all hope of winning it, considering the 
great difficulty in waging it further; and by ^he great constancy 
of this Queen and by her labour and diligence which she put in 
the matter of provisions, and by other forces which with much 
strain on her spirit she harnessed to this endeavour, she brought 
to its final success the conquest which seems to have begun 
moved by the divine will, as will be seen anon in this Chronicle.” 


When this high-spirited and high-minded woman was shedding 
tears of joy at the sight of the Cross on the Alhambra, she was 
living one of those culminating instants of existence in which all 
life seems to gather up its light and radiate it over the stretches of 
dusty drudgery which lie between them. She could remember 
then the long years spent in fighting against the unspeakable 
anarchy of the country as her unfortunate brother Henry IV, 
known as the Impotent, had left it; starting from a royal house 
dishonoured by the scandalous life of the King and by the ex- 
cusable but just as scandalous adulteries of the Queen, the dry 
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rot had eaten deep into the vitals of that kingdom, once so virile 
and so disciplined by the perpetual crusade in which it lived, so 
that nobles, bishops and upstart royal favourites carved territories 
and privileges for themselves, while brigands and all kinds of 
scum exploited and terrorised the countryside, ruined the mer- 
chants and despoiled the peasants. This shame had vanished, 
thanks to the close collaboration between the Queen and the 
King, which many a trouble-maker had tried to destroy without 
success. 

The victorious King was then just short of forty. A contem- 
porary chronicler, Bernildez, records that King Ferdinand was 
born on a Friday, the second of March 1452, “at ten in the 
morning, while his planet or sign was on a very high triumph of 
good venture, according to astrologers.” (5) Pulgar has left us a 
masterly portrait of this fortunate lord : (6) 

“This King was a man of middle height, well proportioned in 
his limbs, his features well composed, his eyes merry, his. hair 
dark and straight, and of good complexion. He had an even 
speech, neither hasty nor slow overmuch. He was of good under- 
standing, and very temperate in food and drink and in the move- 
ments of his person, for neither ire nor pleasure could unbalance 
him. He rode very well; he jousted with ease and with so much 
skill that no one in his kingdom did it better. He was a keen 
sportsman and a man of good endeavour and of much activity at 
war. By natural bent, he liked to render justice, and he was also 
compassionate and felt sympathy for miserable people whom he 
saw in trouble. He had a singular grace, to wit, that all who spoke 
to him at once loved him and wished to serve him, for he had a 
friendly intercourse. He was also given to following advice, 
especially that of the Queen, for he l^pew her great competence. 
From childhood, he had been brought up in wars, in which he 
underwent much hardship and personal danger. And as he 
spent all his income in the war and was always short of money, 
we cannot say he was liberal. He was a truthful man, though the 
narrow situations in which wars often put him, made him at 
times swerve. He enjoyed all kinds of games such as ball, chess 
or royal tables, and he devoted to this pleasure more time than 
he ought to have done ; while he loved the Queen his wife dearly, 
yet he gave himself to other women. He was a man kind and 
easy towards all, particularly towards his permanent servants. 
This King centered and won the Kingdom of Granada, as will 
be seen in this Chronicle.” 

The happy blend and co*operation of these two master-minds 
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succeeded in raising the Crown to a position of moral authority 
which it had not known for over seven centuries, since the rebirth 
of the Christian kingdoms after the Moorish invasion of practically 
the whole peninsula. 

In their childhood, both had been made to read and study that 
classical page written by their ancestor, the King — ^astronomer — 
poet, Alfonso X, on the Praise of Spain and hoto she abounds in all 
good things^ the last words of which sound today so tragically 
contemporary: (7) 

“And each land of the world and each province, God honoured 
in a different way and gave it gifts: but of all the lands the one 
He honoured most was the Spain of the West, for He provided 
her with all the things which man is wont to covet. For since 
the Goths wandered over all lands hither and thither, trying them 
by wars and battles and conquering many places and provinces 
in Asia and in Europe, trying many dwelling places everywhere 
and considering and choosing which was the most profitable, 
they found that Spain was the best of all, and they prized her 
much more than any other, for, of all the lands of the world, 
Spain excels in abundance and in good parts more than any 
other. , . . 

“Spain is abundant in her harvests, delightful in her fruit, 
extravagant in her fish, savoury in her milk and in all the things 
which are made from milk; full of game, covered with cattle, 
happy in her houses, comfortable in her mules, safe and well 
provided with castles, merry with good wines, easy in her abund- 
ance of bread ; rich in metals, lead, tin, quick-silver, iron, copper, 
silver, gold, precious stones, marble, sea salts and land salt-mines 
and salt-rock and many other mines, bluestone, clay, red ochre, 
alum and many more to be found in these lands; proud of her 
silk and all that is made of it; sweet with honey and sugar, lighted 
by her wax, plentiful in oil, gay with saffron. 

“Spain is more than other lands ingenious, bold and valiant 
in a fight, light-hearted in her cares, loyal to her lord, persevering 
in her studies, courtly in her speech, rich in all good things. 
There is no land like her in abundance, nor her equal in forti:ea8e8, 
and few are in the world as great as she is. Spain is foremdst in 
greatness and prized over all others in loyalty. Oh Spain, nor 
tongue, nor mind can tell your excellence. . . . 

“This was the realms, so noble, so rich, so powerful, so honour- 
able, which was overrun and wasted in one onslaught owing to 
disc^ among the sons of the land, who turned their swords 
against themselves, some against others, as if they lacked enemies, 
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and they all lost, for all the cities of Spain fell to the Moors and 
were broken and destroyed at the hand of their enemies.** 

# 

# # 

Spain paid seven centuries of endeavour for this discord. And 
it fell to King Ferdinand and to Queen Isabel to crown this age- 
long struggle with the fall of Granada. They had fully deserved 
this honour from the hand of Fate, for both King and Queen had 
deliberately worked for it with the mind and will of statesmen. 
Their means had been the utmost firmness in the handling of 
high and low alike, justice scrupulously served, at times even by 
the very person of the King and Queen, the most watchful exact- 
ness in point of respect and devotion to the royal couple on the 
part of the magnates, and, last but not least, a relentless prosecution 
of the crusade against the infidel which kept their barons busy on 
a national, unifying endeavour. 

‘‘One of the advantages which the neighbouring Kings envy 
you,** wrote Hernando del Pulgar to the Queen, (8) “is to have 
within your frontiers people against whom you can wage not 
merely just war but holy war, in which you may occupy and 
exercise the chivalry of your kingdoms; for Your Highness should 
not think it to be a small convenience.** The Queen and the 
King were aware of this advantage and used it to the full. Yet, 
all these were but the means to their success. The mainspring 
of it was in the two human beings at the head of the nation; the 
wise and active King; the spirited and masterly Queen. 

On that sunny winter morning, imder the crystalline snows of 
Sierra Nevada, Ferdinand and Isabel, on the summit of a hill in 
the landscape of their life, could contemplate their past with pride 
and their future with hope. This glorious minute had cost them 
ten years. Ten years during which he had been under harness 
over six months a year, the indispensable, ever-present 
Commander-in-Chief; and she had been personally responsible 
for the commissariat and hospitals of her troops. Her presence, 
nay, her very existence, put courage, faith, reassurance into the 
heart of high and low. Her chronicler Hernando del Pulgar (9) 
tells us how, when discontent and ill-htxmour were rife during 
the siege of Baza, ail desired the Queen to come and see “the 
constant fights, and deaths and wounds [, . .], adventures and 
dangers [. . .], and the scanty results.” And he adds that “it was 
a case worthy of admiratian to see the sudden change [. . for as 
we were there and saw it, we witness true before who knows 
it and before the men who saw it, that after this Queen entered 
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the camp it seemed as if all the hardship of the fighting, all the 
lowered spirits, all inimical and contrary intentions were tired 
out and ceased.” 

Bemildez has left us a delightful description of her arrival at 
the camp after the conquest of Illora; (lo) 

*‘On the Friday when the Moors left Illora for Granada, the 
Marquis-Duke of Cddiz and the Adelantado of Andalucfa rode 
forth from the royal camp to the Lovers* Rock to receive the 
Queen Doha Isabel who was coming to visit the camp and to see 
part of the victory and good fortune of the King her husband; 
the Queen had a suite of as many as forty riding persons, not 
counting those who had gone to meet her, and it included as many 
as ten women; the reception made to her was very notable; for 
there went out a league and a half to receive her on the road the 
Duke of the Infantadgo, who had come to the war in person, 
very powerful and ostentatious, and the Pennant of Seville with 
its troops, and the Prior of St. John; and a battalion was aligned 
on the left of the way, all ready as if for a fight; and as the Queen 
appeared, she bowed to the Pennant of Seville and ordered it to 
be passed over to her right, and all ran forward with great joy to 
receive her, which gave Her Highness much pleasure; and there 
came then all the battalions and banners of the camp to receive 
her, and all the banners dipped as the Queen passed; and then 
the King arrived with many grandees of Castille, and before em- 
bracing each other, they bowed three times, at which the Queen 
uncovered her head and she was seen with just a coif on, her face 
exposed, and the King approached, embraced her and kissed her 
face; then he went towards the Infanta his daughter and em- 
braced her and kissed her on the mouth and blessed her: the 
Queen rode a chestnut mule on a rail-saddle set with silver-gilt, 
the mule covered with a cloth of crimson velvet, and the reins 
and harness were fiat, made of silk with gold lettering and the 
edges embroidered with gold; and she wore a velvet bodice and 
brocade skirts and a hood-cloak, and her dress was adorned in the 
Moorish style and she had a black hat trimmed with brocade 
round the crown and rim; the Infanta also rode a chestnut mule 
harnessed with white silver, the hem of gold; and she was 
wearing a black brocade bodice and a headdress trimmed like the 
Queen’s. 

*^The King wore a doublet of velvety damask, and a quisote of 
yellow silk cloth, and over it a coat of brocade and a brocade- 
covered cuirass, with a rich Moorish sword and a toque under a 
hat« and he rode a chestnut horse beautifully barneyed; while 
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the apparel of the Grandees there present was marvellous and 
rich and varied, some in war style, some in festive style, which it 
would be too long to describe.” 

There was an Englishman in the pageant, a “Conde de las 
Escalas” mentioned in more than one chronicle of the day. He 
was the Lord Scales, Earl of Rivers; his name has suffered 
less in translation than that of “milor Tamerlant,” who is very 
much in evidence in another of the great chronicles of the age, 
and who turns out to be Lord Stanley, (ii) 

This Conde de las Escalas fought well, so well indeed that he 
was singled out for special praise by Hernando del Pulgar, (la) 
who relates how, as he lay in his tent to recover from his wotmds, 
and in particular from the loss of two teeth. King Ferdinand 
honoured him with a visit, during which the royal visitor was 
good enough to say that the Earl should feel happy since his virtue 
had knocked out his two teeth, which age or any illness might 
have done, and that, bearing in mind how and where he had lost 
them, they made him rather beautiful than deformed. To which 
the Earl courteously answered that he thanked the Lord and the 
glorious Virgin His mother for this visit of the most powerful 
King in Christendom, and that he did not think much of the loss 
of two teeth in the service of Him who had given to him all those 
he had. He could prance on a horse as well as speak, this good 
Count: 

“Presently,” BemAldez 8a)r8, “the Count of England came 
after the King to greet the Queen and the Infanta, in great pomp, 
in a strange maimer, coming after all the others, armed in white, 
riding a white horse caparisoned with cloth which reached the 
ground, all of blue silk with a white silk band as wide as a hand 
and all starred with gold and lined with purple Ceuta cloth; and 
over his armour he wore a French doublet of bkck flat brocade, 
and a white French hat with plumes, and on the left arm a small 
round shield with gold bands, and a very striking helmet made 
in such a new style that it was generally admired; and he was 
followed by five horses caparisoned, with their pities on them, 
all dressed in silk and brocades, and there came with him a 
ntnnber of his gentlemen in lovely apparel, in which guise he 
came to pay homage to the King and for a while rode here and 
there on his horse greeting all and sundry, and jumping this way 
and that with much measure and control while the grUkdees and 
all the others looked at him and thought wdl of k, of dl this 
did Their Highnesses derive much pleasure and all came hack to 
the royal camp where the King and Queen mtix tlmir daughter 
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were well lodged, as well as the ladies and gentlemen which 
accompanied them in this visit/’ 

» 

# • 

But the Queen was not a woman to dwell on memories of silks 
and bright array while the dream of her life was being enacted 
under her eyes on that sunny Andalucian morning. She was of a 
stem fibre and of an austere nature. Her mind was then probably 
dwelling on the terrible sights which her eyes had beheld in those 
ten years of never-relaxing activity. The war campaigns were 
cruel, and the stretches of precarious peace were no less cruel. 
The times were stem and hard, in Spain no less than elsewhere. 
The Christian captives left in the hands of the Moors underwent 
terrible hardships. The Queen no doubt would remember the 
grief and emotion which she had felt at the sight of the Christians 
delivered from long captivity by her armies when MAlaga had 
surrendered after a stubborn siege. 

‘‘And then,” says Bemildez, (13) [the King] “summoned the 
Christian captives who were in Malaga and he had a tent set up 
at Granada Gate, in which he and the Queen and their daughter 
the Infanta received them, and the Moors brought them there, 
no less than six hundred men and women; [. .] And as they 

came up to where their Highnesses were, they all humbled them- 
selves and fell on the ground and wished to kiss their feet, but 
their Highnesses would not consent, but gave them their hands, 
and all who saw them praised God and wept for joy with the 
captives who came out so thin and yellow with great hunger that 
they would fain perish all, and with iron manacles on their hands 
and necks and iron balls at their feet, all hairy and with long 
beards. [. . .] And thereupon the Bang had them fed and un- 
fettered and dressed and given alms to meet their expenses for 
their journey home, which was all done and accomplished. And 
there were amongst them persons for whom great ransoms had 
already been paid; and persons who had been ten, fifteen and 
twenty years in captivity, and others less.” 

That nightmare was over. The country was at last united 
behind the two monarchs. The world had never seen a trans- 
formation such as that which in seventeen years had raised 
Castille from the corruption and anarchy of the previous reign 
to the order, power and splendour of 1492. 

When in 1485 Ferdinand and Isabel sent the Count of Tendilla 
as a special ambassador to the Pope, while the Holy See and 
Naples were at war, this Castiliian nobleman expected, and ob- 
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tained from the two parties then at war, that a truce should be 
arranged while he acquitted himself of his embassy — a truce, by 
the way, which by his skill and authority he transformed into a 
permanent peace. (14) 

The Queen could feel confident about the future. The strength 
was there, exercised by a permanent war against a permanent 
enemy. The arts and craSfts of war were there, as she, the 
Quartermaster, Ordnance, Commissariat and Health Chief of the 
armed forces for ten years knew well; and she could depend on 
the artificers, carpenters, wheelwrights and ironmasters who had 
stood her in good stead during all those long campaigns; the 
Commander-in-Chief was there, in her husband, a good leader, 
who could learn if necessary from a defeat and from his experi- 
enced captains and experts, spirited men who were not in the 
least afraid of speaking their minds, as she well knew that the 
Marquis of Cddiz and Diego de Valera had done after the first 
disastrous siege of Loja. (15) The tradition was there, seven 
centuries old. The aim was as clear as the blue skies over the 
snows of the Sierra, and had already been defined by the same 
Diego de Valera in the course of the correspondence in which he 
endeavoured to induce King Ferdinand to put some method and 
some strategy into what was still too much of a medieval, glorious, 
devil-may-care, chivalrous adventure. “It is clear,” he writes to 
the King in 1485, “that our Lord intends to carry out what has 
been prophesied for centuries [. . .] to wit, that you shall not merely 
put these Spains under your royal sceptre, but that you will also 
subju^te the territories [partes] beyond the sea . . .” (16) a state- 
ment in which we meet with this fact, too often forgotten or 
imknown, that the word Spain meant still in those da5r8, as it 
often did in antiquity, not merely the Peninsula, but the North 
of Africa as well. The command of the sea was there, for, under 
the watchful eye of the Queen, the Straits of Gibraltar had been 
continuously held open for Spain and closed for the Moors by 
her armed sea forces which had often co-operated with the inland 
cavalry, as in the siege of M 41 a^. The same Diego de Valera 
with his son Charles had organised the Fleet and often written 
to the King about it; he had even commanded it in partnership 
with his son. 

All historical trends then converged towards Africa. Gathered 
up by the masterful leadership of Ferdinand and Isabel, the 
Spanish forces would cross the Straits and pour their energy over 
the African shores of the Mediterranean. While watnhing riiat 
Cross and that Banner raised by their endeavours to the summit 
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of European Spain, Ferdinand and Isabel could dream, they 
certainly dreamt, of carrying both symbols, Christ and Empire, 
over to the Spain beyond the sea which was Africa: there, the 
captains and the seed of captains which flourished so easily in 
Spain would plant the religion of their ancestors and the language 
of Spain, that language which in or about that very year, one 
century before Shakespeare, had created in Melibea a masterpiece 
of Shakespearian excellence. Round the Latin Sea their armies 
and fleets would prolong the victories of the last ten years, and by 
the African coast, round Asia Minor, the Castillian drive would 
meet the drive of Aragon, already victorious in Sicily and Naples, 
making the King and Queen predominant partners in Italy, and, 
even beyond, holders, in far distant Greece, of the Catalan 
Duchy of Neopatria which was one of the titles on their 
blazon. . . . And so with the march of time new Spains would 
flourish in Morocco, in Tunis, in Algeria, which would make of 
the Mediterranean a Spanish sea for centuries to come. . . , 

But it was not to be. For, lost in the crowd, his person wrapped 
in mystery, his head lost in an ecstasy of dreams, an obscure man 
had fastened his magnetic eyes on that Cross and that Banner, 
and, by a miracle of his unshakable faith, he was to take hold of 
that Banner and of that Cross and to carry them beyond the seas 
— ^not South, but West. 



CHAPTER II 


CRIST(5BAL-~THE cross, colon— the 
BANNER 

Who was this mysterious man whose single spirit changed the 
course of history, deflected a mighty nation from its natural path, 
doubled the size of man’s physical world, widened his mental 
horizon beyond the wildest expectations of the age, created, in 
fact, the setting for that bold, humanistic conception, lured by 
which man, the super-monkey, has since then dreamt himself to 
be an undergod ? 

Three features stand out from the glimpses of him which his 
contemporaries have let us catch in the faint, possibly distorted 
reflection of their writings. Mystery surrounds him. Pride 
stiffens him up. A sense of a mission entrusted to him from on 
high drives and illumines him. No one knows who he is, where 
he comes from, what he actually wishes to do. No one can brow- 
beat him, pin him down, make him accept one inch less than the 
whole of what he demands. No one can fail to feel that he is 
possessed of an idea, bent on an action, bearer of a message, 
entrusted with a mission. Can we then wonder at his success ? 

Here is his portrait by the Bishop Bartolom^ de las Casas, who 
knew him and had access to his papers: 

“As the time had come [. . .] when in these parts of the earth 
(sown the seed or word of life), the fruit was ripe to be gathered, 
[. . .] the divine and supreme Master chose from amongst the 
sons of Adam who dwelt in these our days on the earth that 
illustrious and great Col6n, i.e, by name and works, first coloniser, 
to trust to his virtue, mind, zeal, labours, knowledge and wisdom, 
one of the mightiest divine exploits which in our century He 
wished to achieve in His world, and as the supreme divine Provi- 
dence usually sees to each thing according to its natural con- 
dition [. . .] and as this enterprise was to be so high, arduous and 
divine, [. . .] hence it is to be believed that God endowed His 
minister and first apostle of these Indies with such natural and 
acquired qualities [. . This chosen man wa$ of Genoese 
extraction, of some place in the province of Genoa; which place 
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it was, where he was bom, what was the name of such place, 
there is no standing information as to the tmth of it, save that, 
before reaching the status which he reached, he called himself 
Cristdbal Columbo de Terra-rubia, and so did his brother 
Bartolom^ Col6n [...]• ^ Portuguese history written by one 
Juan de Barros, under the name of Asia^ in Book III, Chapter 2, 
of its first decade, on mentioning the discovery, says no more 
than that, as everybody says, this Cristdbal was of Genoese ex- 
traction. His parents were notable persons, one time rich, 
whose way of living must have been sea-trade, as he himself 
suggests in one of his letters ; at other times they must have been 
poor, owing to the wars and strife which are always occurring 
in Lombardy. His lineage is said to be generous and very old, 
descending from that Col6n of whom Cornelius Tacitus says in 
Book XII that he brought Mithridates a prisoner to Rome, owing 
to which he was granted Consular insignia and other privileges 
by a grateful Roman people. And it must be known that of old 
the first name of this lineage was, they say, Col6n, then, as time 
went by, the successors of this Col6n, Roman or Captain of 
Romans, styled themselves Colombos; and these Colombos are 
mentioned by Antonio Sabellico in Book VIII of Decade 10, 
folio 168, in which he speaks of two illustrious Genoese men 
named Colombos, as later will be seen. But this illustrious man, 
giving up the name set by custom, wished to call himself Col6n, 
going back to the old word less perhaps [because it was his 
original name] than, as we may rather believe, moved by that 
divine will which had elected him to work out that which his 
Christian name and surname implied. Divine Providence usually 
ordains that persons It designates to serve be given names and 
surnames in accordance with the task they are meant to perform, 
as may be seen in many places of Scripture and in the Philosopher 
in Chapter IV of his Metaphysics ^ where he says: ‘that names 
must fit the qualities and uses of things.’ He was therefore named 
Cristdbal, i.c. Christum ferens, which means bringcr or bearer ot 
Christ, and so he often signed his name; for in truth he was the 
first to open the gates of this Ocean sea by which he brought out 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, to these remote lands and realms, until 
then unknown [. . .]. His surname was Col6n, which means 
tepopulator^ a name befitting one thanks to whose labour so many 
souls, through the preaching of the Gospel [, . have gone and 
are going to repopiikte the glorious city of Heaven. It dso befits 
him inasmuch as be was the first to bring over people from Spain 
(albeit not as they should have been) to found cohnm or new 
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populations which, settling among the original inhabitants [. . .], 
should constitute a new [. . .] Christian and happy republic. 

** As for his outward person and bodily disposition, (i) he was 
tall more than average; his face long and of a noble bearing; his 
nose aquiline ; his eyes blue ; his complexion white, and somewhat 
fiery red; his beard and hair fair in his youth, though they soon 
turned white through hardships borne; he was quick-witted and 
gay in his speech and, as the aforesaid Portuguese history says, 
eloquent and high-sounding in his business; he was moderately 
grave; affable towards strangers; sweet and good-humoured 
with those of his house, [. . .] of a discreet conversation and thus 
able to draw love from all who saw him. Finally, his person and 
venerable mien revealed a person of great state and authority 
and worthy of all reverence; he was sober and moderate in his 
food, drink, garments and shoes; he was wont to say, whether 
in merriment or in wrath: As between you and God^ don* t you think 
this or that?y or Why didst thou do this or that? In matters of 
Christian religion no doubt he was a Catholic and of great de- 
votion; in almost every case, before saying or doing something, 
he always began with: Jesus cum Maria sit nobis in via; [. . .] 
His oath was at times : I swear by St. Ferdinand; when he wished 
to assert something of great importance in his letters, particu- 
larly when writing to the King and Queen, he said: I swear that 
this is true. He fasted with the utmost strictness when ordained 
by the Church; he confessed often and took Communion; he 
prayed at all canonical hours as do Churchmen and friars ; most 
averse to blasphemies and oaths; a very devout worshipper of 
Our Lady and of the Seraphic Father St. Francis; he seemed to 
be very grateful to God for the benefits received at the Divine 
Hand, and so it was almost a proverb with him, which he quoted 
every hour, that God had shown him great favour, as to David. 
When gold or [other] precious objects were brought to him, he 
entered his chapel and said: Let us thank our Lord who made us 
worthy of discovering so much wealth. He was a most jealous 
keeper of the honour of God; eager to convert the peoples and 
to see the seed and faith of Jesus Christ spread everywhere, and 
especially devoted to the hope that God would make him worthy 
of helping in winning back the holy Sepulchre; and in this 
devotion and the confidence which he had that God wotdd help 
him in the discovery of this World which he promised, he begged 
Queen Isabel to ma^e a vow that she should spend all the w^tfa 
gained by the Oown as a result of the discovery in winning back 
the land and holy house oi Jerusalem, which the One® <Sd, as 
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hereafter will be said. He was a man of a great and valorous 
heart, of a high mind, naturally given — as one may infer from his 
life and doings, and writings and conversation — ^to initiate great 
and famous enterprises; patient and very long-suffering (as will 
be seen anon); who would forgive insults, wishing no more, as 
it is said of him, than that those who offended him should realise 
their errors and that the guilty parties should be reconciled with 
him; most steadfast and patient in adversity and hardship which 
constantly recurred and were unbelievable and untold; always 
trusting in divine providence, and truly, from what I heard of 
him and from my own father who accompanied him when he 
went back to. populate this Island Espanola in 149J, and from 
other persons who accompanied him and served him, he always 
was most faithful and devoted to the King and Queen.*' (2) 

The good bishop was a younger man, and did not know Col6n 
till after the discoverer had vindicated his faith and justified his 
pride — ^though not clarified his mystery, which he never did. 
Las Casas was, however, hot-hearted, easily swayed by the 
emotions of the moment, so that his views on Col6n are apt to 
change with the occasion which prompts them. Yet, in this 
somewhat verbose and grandiloquent chapter of his History of the 
IndieSy the discoverer stands out already as the man mysterious 
in his origin, high-minded in his conceptions, imshakable in his 
faith; as Christoferens — the Cross and Col6n — ^the Banner, the 
man who knew that he had been chosen to expand the boundaries 
of civilisation in both its aspects — the spiritual and the material. 

There is an old Spanish story of two young peasants one of 
whom was extolling the quality of his paramour to the other in 
su^ glowing terms that the listener's interest was raised to the 
point of asking: “Where does she live?", whereupon the other 
answered: “She has moved." This story of worldly wisdom 
comes often to mind when reading the life-records and above all 
the words of Col6n, for, like the squid, he oozes out a cloud of 
ink roimd every hard square fact of his life. This ink, multiplied 
by the industry of his historians, has made but blacker and thicker 
the mystery which attaches to him. 

When was he bom? Where was he bom? What was his 
name? Where did he study? Where had he travelled? What 
did he know? What was his plan? How much did he know of 
& when he proposed it to the King of Portugal first, then to the 
King of Spain? All points on which, after over four hundred 
of time and over four hundred volumes of research, there is 
S^oisine ground for disagreement 
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Berndldez, (3) the historian of the reign, who knew Col6n well 
and was his host, described him ** as a man from the land of Genoa, 
a merchant of books of print who traded in them, named Cristdbal 
Col6n, a man of high mind, of no great knowledge, very well 
versed in the art of Cosmography and of the lie of tlxe world’*; 
Garcia Femindez, the doctor of La Rdbida, where CoI6n sought 
hospitality on his arrival in Spain with his little son Diego, 
describes how Fray Juan P^rez, a friar of the monastery, ‘‘seeing 
he looked like a man of another country or kingdom and alien in 
language, asked him who he was and whence he came, and the 
said Cristdbal Col6n told him he came from the Court of His 
Highness** (i.e. “he had moved”). (4) 

His contemporaries, immersed in the last stage of the war of 
reconquest, might well ask themselves, probably did ask them- 
selves, a host of questions about this foreigner in their midst. 
First his age. Why this white hair to these young, eager eyes? 
Then, if, as his Genoese friends would say, he was a common 
weaver of Genoa, the son of a poor weaver who had to keep a 
tavern in order to help his loom, how was he so dignified? And 
again, if he was a Genoese, as others said, why did he keep so 
silent about it and why did he never speak Italian, nor write it 
even when addressing his countrymen, and why did he speak 
Spanish with a Portuguese accent? And if, as he often would 
say, he had spent all his life at sea, when had he learnt his Latin, 
and his cosmography? And if he was as good a Christian as he 
was keen to show himself in his devotions, why was he so fond 
of the company of Moors and of Jews, (5) and why had he become 
entangled in a love-affair with a Cdrdoban girl, of whom he had 
a bastard, just as if he were a Castillian Grandee or a Portuguese 
Archbishop ? And if he knew so much, why did all learned men 
smile, nay laugh at his theory on the narrowness of the ocean or 
the smallness of the earth, and on the existence of islands which 
he made bold to discover, “just as if he had them in his room 
locked up with his own key *’ ? (6) And if all this was so laughable, 
why did the King and Queen, busy as they were, keep him 
hanging on at Court and in their camps under besieged Moorish 
cities instead of just giving him up as the saintly Prior of the 
Prado advised them to do? And ff he was just an adventurer, 
how was he in a position to show a letter from me King of Portugal 
calltng him “my special friend” ? (7) And if he^ was the King of 
Portugal’s special friend, how was it that he had to offer his 
grandiose scheme to the Queen of CasttUe when Portu^ was 
then the nursery of all great discoveries? And above an, how 
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could an upstart Genoese bookseller and map-scribbler, who 
went about down at heel and wrapped in a cloak of many holes, 
demand beforehand as the price of his discovery-to-be such ex- 
orbitant privileges and titles as that of Admiral, till then reserved 
to the greatest of the great, to men closely related to the royal 
family by ties of blood ? And, strangest of all, why did the King 
and Queen ever consent to listen to such wild demands ? 

Now, the story of the discovery of America by Col6n, or 
Columbus, as he is misnamed against his determined will, with 
the dogged determination of Fate to thwart him in his most 
cherished designs, does not begin till his arrival in Castille. But 
the story of great Cristdbal Col6n himself, and of the true shape 
and line and impulse of this singular soul, requires as good a 
knowledge of his origin and early years as is possible in the 
circumstances, for it is surely in the years of his formation, and 
particularly in the circumstances of his birth, race, nature and 
social environment, that we may hope to find the key to one of 
the most singular characters of human history. 

It so happens that circumstances in this case have conspired 
to surround Coldn’s life with as much mystery as he himself 
seems to have wished. Not that, as is the case with Shakespeare, 
the data at our disposal are but scanty and unimportant; but on 
the contrary, that the data we" possess do not tally. No amount 
of ingenuity can solve the crossword puzzle of Col6n, if we accept 
in their literal sense on the one hand all his statements and on the 
other all the documents which have been so industriously put 
together by the Italian Government and by the City of Genoa to 
prove his Genoese birth and to provide him with a family. Nor 
can we accept the solutions based on the rejection of the Genoese 
documents as forgeries ; (8) amongst other reasons because, leav- 
ing aside the fact that a great nation and a great city would never 
consent to such a thing, if the documents had been forged, they 
would tally with whatever facts of Col6n’s life were known already 
at the time of the forgery; a dismissal of the whole Genoese con- 
ception — such as is recommended by one or two contemporaries 
— seems no more acceptable, for while there are still unbridged 
gaps and unexplained difficulties, the number of clues which the 
Genoese family satisfies is far too high to be accounted for by 
mere coincidence. On the other hand, there are biographers and 
specialists of Col6n who solve the difficulty by merely declaring 
him a wholesale liar. (9) That he would, when necessary or 
suitable, keep his counsel, there is little doubt. But there is 
surely a singular lack of subtlety as to Coldn’s own character and 

B 
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even as to human nature in general in attributing to any man, let 
alone the discoverer of America, a predisposition to lie, when the 
natural tendency to economy of action makes most human beings 
find it easier in most cases to speak the truth. So that the gaps 
remain unbridged and the difficulties unexplained. 

Let us then first establish the points of agreement between the 
discoveries made by scholars and the facts or statements made by 
him; then examine the differences; finally, try to solve what still 
remains the fundamental enigma of Coldn's life — ^who was Colon ? 



PART I 

CHRISTOFORO COLOMBO GOES TO SEA 




CHAPTER HI 


THE COLOMBOS OF GENOA 

Towards the beginning of the fifteenth century, one Giovanni 
Colombo lived perhaps a lusty, happy, prosperous, perhaps a 
gloomy, difhcult, sad sort of life, coming and going, between 
business and pleasure, eating and drinking and cracking jokes in 
that Genoese riviera so sunny and full of the joy of existence. 
But that human butterfly, fluttering about in the sunlight of by- 
gone days, has vanished for ever, and all that remains of it are 
two or three shadows which it cast on dusty papers saved by sheer 
oblivion from the death in which all life must end. The dusty 
papers tell us that he placed his son Domenico as an apprentice- 
weaver in 1429 and that he died in 1444. Little else is toown of 
him. Trades in those days, however, were more fixed and tradi- 
tional than in our time; we may therefore safely assume that he 
was a weaver himself. He came from the village of Moconesi, 
in the valley of Fontanabuona, and had settled in Quinto, a few 
miles to the east of the town of Genoa, which has now swallowed 
it. He had two sons, Antonio and Domenico, and one daughter, 
Battistina. Nothing is known of Battistina, who need not be 
disturbed from the peace of oblivion. Antonio was the father of 
four sons, all weavers, or tailors, of whom more will be heard 
anon. Domenico had four sons and one daughter — and the 
eldest of them discovered America. 

This Domenico, when “about eleven years of age,” was the 
object of the notarial deed to which we owe our knowledge of his 
father’s existence and of his own birthdate, for, on February aist, 
142^, Johannes de Columbo (note de Columbo in Latin) (i) 
promised and solemnly agreed with Guglielmo de Brabante, of 
Germany, a Flemish clothweaver, that his son Domenico remain 
and continue as apprentice and pupil in order to learn the trade. 
As all we have to go upon are the rare glimpses of his life which 
the dusty papers luve caught and kept for us, the next thing we 
know is that the young apprentice of 1429, already grown to a full 
mastery of his trade and to manhood, leased a house and land in 
Vico dell’OUvelU, (2) a lane which the City of Genoa has since 
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devoured in its growth and transfiguration, but which, Grenoese 
authorities tell us, was then a lively thoroughfare in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Palazzo di Pammatone, in the Portoria district, 
leading up to the eastern gate of the city, known as the Gate of 
Sant’ Andrea, The landlords were the monks of the Monastery 
of Santo Stefano, who, the deeds tell us, capitulariter congregati 
sono campanule^ i.e. were gathered in the chapter house at the 
sound of bells, for the purpose of granting the lease. Seven years 
later, exactly on February 4th, 1447, i.e. when Domenico the 
weaver was twenty-nine years of age, (3) the illustrious and 
excellent Lord Giano Campofregoso, Doge of the Genoese, or, 
as they would say nowadays, their Duce, by the grace of God (or 
so he believed or wanted the Genoese to believe), ** elected his 
beloved Domenico de Columbo to the wardership of the Tower 
and Gate delPOlivella, during the pleasure of the said illustrious 
Doge, with the customary pay and rights without any exception.” 

Neither the pay nor the pleasure of the illustrious Doge 
amounted to much, for we read that every three months, Domenico 
the weaver-gatekeeper was paid twenty-one Genoese pounds, (4) 
at the rate, therefore, of seven a month, “for him and his com- 
panions”; while we know that new letters of appointment had 
to be given him on November loth, 1450, this time wisely 
limited to thirteen months, which seems to have been the illus- 
trious Doge’s own estimation of his constancy towards “his 
beloved Domenico de Columbo.” And so, on September 25th, 
1451, the same excellent and fickle lord granted to an equally 
beloved Agostino of Bogliasco, for a “pleasure” equally estimated 
at thirteen months, the keepership of the Tower deirOlivella 
“immediately on the completion of the thirteen months already 
conceded to Domenico Columbo.” 

At about the same time, in 1449, his brother Antonio, (5) who 
seems also to have possessed Domenico’s combined ability to 
weave cloth and to keep towers, obtained from the Doge the 
keepership of the Tower of Capo di Faro, or Lighthouse Cape, 
at the other end of the city, so that during three years, 49-51, 
the City of Genoa was kept at the sea-end by Antonio and at the 
land-end by Domenico Colombo. It was then, when the two 
weaver-watchmen were keeping both towers, that Christoforo 
was bom to Genoa. But, though his realm was to be the sea, he 
was not bom of Antonio, the sea-tower watchman, but df 
Domenico, the keeper of the Tower of Sant’Andm, whkh, as 
we know, was the gate opening towards the East. Tliete, some 
time in 1451, was bom the greatest weaver of dieams and 
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the greatest keeper of towers that the world of men has ever 
known. 

His mother was Susanna Fontanarossa, (6) of whom little is 
known, except that in August 1473, when she agrees to let her 
husband sell the lease of the house in the Gate deirOlivella, she 
has two sons old enough to have their consent registered in the 
deed; these two sons are Christoforo and one Giovanni Pelle- 
grino, who, utterly indifferent to the glory which Fate offered 
him by making him a member of this illustrious family, departed 
from this world without ever waiting for the discovery of America. 
The deed, further, reveals that she was the daughter of a Giacomo 
Fontanarossa of Bisagno. 

While this deed proves that Domenico the weaver-towerkeeper 
retained the lease of his house in Vico deirOlivella till 1473, 
another dusty paper dated 1455 shows that he leased another 
house from the same monks of Santo Stefano, (7) who seem to 
have possessed the usual clerical knack for combining contempt 
for worldly goods with ownership of houses. This second house 
was built on the ground of the Monastery, in Vico Dritto di 
Ponticello. Whether the step was for the better or for the worse 
is not clear, but it may be surmised that this change of abode, 
like the previous and the coming changes of occupation, was due 
to financial difficulties and lack of success in the business which, 
through all his vicissitudes, remained at least officially the pro- 
fession of Christoforo’s father — ^woolweaving. He seems, how- 
ever, to have been an influential and trusted member of the trade, 
for in 1470 he was sent by his fellow-weavers to negotiate with 
the trade in the neighbouring city of Savona, (8) wiA a view to 
establishing a common tariff and, finding the place to his taste, 
he settled there — ^not, however, without having known the jail of 
his native city, where he spent a period of enforced rest in the 
same year, on his return from his successful embassy to Savona. 
This mishap would appear to be due to a lawsuit between 
Domenico Colombo and Gerolamo del Porto, (9) in the course of 
which Domenico, and his son Christoforo^ are sentenced to pay 
del Porto a sum of thirty Genoese pounds. For the first time 
Christoforo appears associated with his father in so responsible a 
situation, and considering the boy was only nineteen, this fact 
should have been given a little more weight than it seems to have 
received on the part of biographers and aritics. Domenico, then 
fifty-two years erf was extricated from his difficulties by his 
youlhltil son, and the next time the dusty papers allow us to see 
bim, the edd weaver-^towerkeqier is living up in Savona, still a 
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weaver but a publican (lo) as well — for, much as some light- 
fingered biographers may wish to disguise his occupation as 
“innkeeper,*' or as that of a nice, don’t you know? sort of weaver 
who received paying-guests, the deed of March and, 1470, 
described Domenico as a tabemariuSy i.e. as the owner of a 
public-house. 

This same year, another dusty paper, (ii) and the most im- 
portant of the lot, gives the age of Christoforo as “aver 19.’’ It 
is dated Wednesday, the last day of October 1470. So far, it is 
the most direct document we possess to ascertain the date of the 
discoverer’s birth. 

The family is now settled in Savona, a small town within the 
borders of the Genoese Republic, to the west of Genoa, on the 
coast. Its fortunes do not seem to have become any the brighter 
for its exile, since now and then we find Christoforo having to 
endorse responsibility, either to pay or promise to pay for wine 
(as in the above-quoted deed in which Christoforo is declared to 
be over nineteen years of age), (12) or to guarantee the payment 
of cloth. 

More children come. In 1461, Bartolomeo, who was to act as 
his brother’s brilliant second, comes to enrich the family, in life 
and honour if not in material wealth. No papers vouch for his 
actual date, none, at any rate, within the Colombo-Genoa file. 
But more than one of the deeds of the Genoese family show that 
there was a son by this name, and the age of such a Bartolomeo 
would not conflict with, rather would it fit, the choice of 1461 
made on other than Genoese grounds. In 1484 we find a 
“Giacomo Colombo,’’ son of Domenico, citizen of (Jenoa, 
“voluntarily pledging and binding himself as apprentice ... in 
order to learn the crstft of clothweaver.’’ (13) 

By this time, the family had returned to Vico Dritto in 
Genoa, (14) none the richer, since on January 27th, 1483, 
Domenico signs a deed letting the shop on the ground floor to 
Giovanni Battista Vella, a shoemaker, and con&iing his now 
more numerous family to the top floor, garden and first floor, 
save the kitchen, which the shoemaker retains. This hardly 
suggests prosperity, and fully explains the loans which Domenico 
obtained from his eldest son. 

As for the class and rank of life in which the family moved, the 
peculiar inclination which all the Colombos— aave Bartolomeo— 
seem to have had towards witnessing documents, has provided a 
number of fairly definite clues. Giacomo, the future Diego, 
witnessed a deed in 1487, ^^as a clothweaver in Genoa, s<m of 
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Domenico.** The future Admiral of the Indies, as a “woolmaker 
of Genoa,** in company with a tailor named Domenico Vigna, 
both “citizens of Savona,** witnessed a will in March 147a. (15) 
In 1479, Christoforo Colombo is mentioned in a notarial deed 
registered in Genoa (16) as having been sent to Madeira to buy 
sugar on behalf of Paolo Dinegro. He is stated to be present, 
and declares on oath that the previous year in the month of July 
he and Paolo were at Lisbon. He also states that the next day 
he must leave for Lisbon, and that he is about twenty-seven years 
of age. The authenticity of this document has been much dis- 
puted. if genuine, in connection with a previously mentioned 
deed in which Christoforo is described as “over 19,** it narrows 
down the possible dates of his birth to the period August 26th to 
October 31st, 1451. Though there is something to be said for 
the doubting Thomases, one feature of this document seems to 
stamp it with the seal of truth. “Asked . . . which of the two 
parties he desires to see victorious, he replies . . . that he desires 
that party to win that is in the right.** That surely is Col6n*8 
voice. “He had moved.** His father witnessed the will of one 
of his neighbours, living in the Gate of the Arch, near the Vico 
Dritto, on September 30th, 1494. (17) His co- witness was a 
shoemaker. By this time Christoforo was an Admiral and Viceroy 
of the Islands and Mainland and was officially addressed as 
“the Very Magnificent Lord Don Cristdbal.** 

This transmigration of Christoforo and of his two brothers 
from the looms, tailor-shops and public-houses of Genoa and 
Savona to the Eldorados of Spain is quietly and coolly registered 
in the dusty papers — ^first in 1489, when, on the occasion of some 
litigation with a cheesemonger over the price of his house, (18) 
Domenico, already a widower, styles himself as legitimate 
administrator of his three sons, Christoforo, Bartolomeo and 
Giacomo; and then in 1501, when several Genoese citizens swear 
on oath that Christoforo, Bartolomeo and Giacomo de Colombo^ 
sons and heirs of the late Domenico, “have been absent from 
this city and from the jurisdiction of Savona for a long time, 
beyond Pisa and Nice in Provence, and that they are living in 
the country of Spain as was and is well known.” (19} 

Whatever the greatness of their castles in Spain which th^ 
ejected thanks to the genius of the eldest of them, the three 
Spanish Colons, Admiral, Adelantado and Governor, came, 
therefore, from a family of weavers and were the cousins of 
tailors, the neighbours of cheesemakers and shoemakers, and the 
sons of a publican with litde financial success, more than average 
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mobility of residence and occupation, and a taste for watching 
over gates and towers. 

* • 

So much for the glimpses of Col6n which the notarial files of 
Genoa and of Savona allow us to catch through the thick walls of 
time. They are confirmed by all the mentions of him found in 
the works of his Genoese contemporaries, the most important 
of whom, Antonio Gallo, was Chancellor of the Bank of San 
Georgio, an institution which was the financial backbone of the 
republic. Gallo was, moreover, official chronicler of Genoa from 
1477 till his death. His account of the discovery and of the dis- 
coverer is particularly weighty because it was the basis for the 
work of two subsequent chroniclers of Coldn’s adventures, who, 
taking advantage of the fact that the good Chancellor’s record had 
remained unpublished (it was not printed until 1723 in Milan), 
lifted his narrative almost verbatim. Here is the relevant part of 
Gallo’s record: (20) 

“Christopher and Bartholomeo Colombo, brothers, Ligurian 
by nation, sprung from Genoese plebeian parents, and who 
supported themselves from the wages of woolmaking (for the 
father was a weaver and the sons were at times carders), then 
acquired great fame throughout the whole of Europe by a deed 
of the greatest daring and of remarkable novelty in human affairs. 
Even though they had small learning in their childhood, when 
they reached the age of puberty they gave themselves to naviga- 
tion after the manner of their race. But at length Bartholomeo, 
the younger, settled in Lisbon in Portugal, where, for his liveli- 
hood, he undertook the production of painted maps adapted to 
the use of mariners, on which, in correct drawings, seas, ha^ouis, 
coasts, bays and islands are represented in their true proportions. 
Every year, for the last forty years, expeditions went forth from 
Lisbon and returned by the sea to and from the western coasts 
of Africa, and revealed continental lands and peoples unknown 
to past ag^* But Bartholomeo, influenced by his study of maps 
and familiar with the tales of those who in some manner re- 
turned from distant parts of the world, communicated th^ 
arguments and thotights to his brother, more skilled in maritime 
matters, disdosii^ how, as a matter of necessity, if any one 
leaving b^ind him the southern shores of A&ica slmuld direct 
his course in the open sea to his right haiid» mwsrds the welt, 
would come somewhere on his way upon coniinesi^ Isnds,** 
bk 1499, Setan^ a contmnpomy of md hi* collenfpie 
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as Genoese Ambassador to Milan, then in the power of»Louis XII, 
also wrote on Colombo, (ai) He adds nothing to Gallo’s account, 
save that, more specifically, he speaks of Christoforo Colombo, 
Genoese^ but for the rest, his record is a hardly touched-up copy 
of Gallo’s narrative. 

Nor is Giustiniani’s a much more original work. This learned 
bishop published at Genoa in 1516 a Polyglot Psalter ^ in Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Arabic and Chaldaic. (22) In this rare book, as 
a marginal comment on a line of Psalm xix. — et in fines tnundi 
verba eorum — Giustiniani prints what amounts to a summary 
transcription of Gallo’s story. He also says definitely that 
Colombo was “a native of Genoa” (patria genuensis)^ and also 
that he was “of plebeian extraction” (vilibus ortus parentibus). 

These authorities, the more to be respected as, with the ex- 
ception of the last, their manuscripts remained unknown till the 
middle of the eighteenth century, establish, therefore, not only 
"that towards 1450-80 there was in Genoa a family of Colombos 
whose Christian names coincide with those of the discoverer of 
America, but that it was a plebeian family of woolweavers, 
carders and tailors, and that two young boys of this family went 
to sea at the age of puberty, settled in Lisbon and discovered 
America, so that “their words have gone abroad to the ends of the 
earth.” 

# 

« * 

How is it, then, that so much resistance is opposed to the 
acceptance of a historical fact so well substantiated by contem- 
porary documents, both legal and literary? 

First, no doubt, because national pride and prejudices come to 
cloud the issue and to prevent a cool interpretation of the facts. 
No time need be ^yasted in elaborating this all too obvious point. 
Moreover, as if the national foibles of some Spaniards, Portu- 
guese and Italians did not suffice, the early* — as well as the late — 
history of Col6n is further complicated by those religious and 
historical prejudices which seem to have smothered the history 
of Spain with their rank overgrowth to an even worse extent than 
that of any otner nation. Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, reactionary 
and revoktionaty prepossessions have flourished on this fertile 
historical soil^-the discovery of America — ^until the mere state- 
ment of simple, plain facts sounds like unheard of heresy or wild 
lucubration. Here, again, examples would swarm if they were 
worth the space. But when all this is granted, there still xemains 
that the hikory of Christoforo Colombo and that of Cristdbal 
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Col 6 n differ at so many points and in so many ways that such 
differences explain, if they do not altogether justify, the numerous 
“solutions,” “keys,” and alternative identities which have been 
suggested. Now, while most of the difEculties raised can be 
explained away, one at any rate has not been satisfactorily 
answered by the “Genoese” school — in fact, it has not been 
answered at all, and it is so crucial that, were it to remain un- 
answered, it would make nonsense of all the documents of Genoa. 





CHAPTER IV 


COLOMBO VERSUS COL6 n 

The first difficulty comes from the fact that, though he wrote 
much and often about himself, in none of the papers which are 
indisputably of his hand does Col6n actually say that he is a 
Genoese, (i) It is true that he often referred to himself as a 
foreigner (“un extranjero”), but this word, in such days, in a 
Castillian context, did not exclude people such as the Catalans 
and the Aragonese. In 1485 the See of Seville was vacant. The 
Pope appointed Cardinal Don Rodrigo de Borja, the future 
Alexander VI Borgia — ^who was a Spaniard, but of Valencia, and 
therefore a subject of the Kingdom of Aragon. But though the 
King of Aragon was Ferdinand, Isabel’s husband, the King and 
Queen told the Papal Nuncio in Seville, and wrote to the Pope as 
well, “that such a See was one of the most important in their 
kingdoms and covered territories close to lands held by the 
Moors, so that it was not wise to appoint to it a foreign person, 
not bom in Castille.” (2) Numerous examples might be here 
added to show that the notion of foreigners was in those days far 
less rigidly connected with our contemporary perspective, domin* 
ated as it is by the idea of the Nation-State, while the State itself 
was in people’s minds litde more than an extension of the idea of 
estate, and the King little more than a feudal lord. When, there- 
fore, Col6n described himself as a foreigner, far from giving him- 
self away as a Genoese, he was cautiously sheltering behind his 
usual veil of vagueness and reserve. 

A similar vagueness is to be observed in the first chroniclers 
who deal with Col6n, particularly those who knew him directly. 
Peter Martyr, the prolific Italian letter-writer, gossip-monger and, 
at times, ambassador of the King and Queen, always speaks of 
him as CoUmus Ligur, Col6n (not Columbus nor Colombo), 
Ligurian. (^) Trivigiano, who translated Peter Martyr’s letters 
into Venetian and, much to his anno^ce, rushed them into 
piint in 1504, begins his book with me words: “Crittophoro 
Col6bo, Zenouese.” Trivigiano knew Coldn, who had allowed 
him to copy some of the cormpondence which crossed between 

n 
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the discoverer and the royal couple, so that this testimony which, 
of his own accord, the young Venetian adds to his translation of 
Peter Martyr’s epistles, is not to be passed over lightly. But, 
after him, we come back to vagueness. Las Casas, in his getieral 
portrait given above, seems to go out of his way to throw 
doubt over his own assertion that Col6n was “of Genoese extrac- 
tion,” even to the point of providing a quite unnecessary quota- 
tion from the Portuguese Barros, since this quotation, instead of 
adding to our information, seems only to confirm our reasons 
for doubt. Oviedo, one of the earliest historians of the Indies, 
says that Cristdbal Colon, “as I am informed by men of his 
nation, was of the province of Liguria, which is in Italy,” (4) and 
adds that he may be of Savona or of Nervi or of Cugureo. As for 
Don Fernando Col6n, his ingenuity to cover with a dust of doubt 
the ray of light which he consents to give us on the birthplace of 
his illustrious father is unrivalled by any other historian of the 
period. “Some,” he says, revealing the subconscious preoccupa- 
tion which, at any rate in part, explains the mystery, “who in 
a certain manner intend to obscure his fame, say that he was 
from Nervi, others that he was from Cugureo, and others that 
he was from Bugiasco, which are all small places near the city 
of Genoa, and on the same coast; and others, who wish to make 
him more exalted, say that he was a Savonese, and others a 
Genoese; and still others, who are more given to inexactness, 
say that he was from Piacenza, in which city there are some 
honoured persons of his family and sepulchres with the arms and 
inscriptions of the Colombos.” (5) This is a strange passage 
coming from the son of the man whose birthplace is so variously 
discussed. Fernando Col6n puts a finishing touch to his curious 
reticence when, commenting on what he calls Giustiniani’s errors, 
he says he does not wonder at them “in this matter which is 
occult.” Moreover, he actually travelled over to Genoa and its 
neighbourhood and found no trace of his father’s family. 

This would appear to make up a formidable case againstGenoa; 
it has, at any rate, provided the stock argument for those who 
would make Col6n a Catalan, a Gallegan or a Portuguese. Yet a 
detached examination of the problem should surely lead to the 
conclusion that, on this point, the birthplace, the accumulated 
testimony of Col6n and of his contemporary chroniclers writing 
at the Spanish end do not conflict with, rather do they confiitn, 
the evidence supplied by the documents on the Colombo, 
weaver-publican family. 

What does this “Col6n” evidence say? First impression: 
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reticence and vagueness. Second impression: this cloud of 
reticence and vagueness does not cover the whole world, nor the 
whole of Italy; it settles on or about Genoa. Therefore, the 
reasonable conclusion is that, since Coldn came from a family 
which was certainly an obstacle to his ambitions in Spain — 
ambitions which were most exalted — he had to hedge and ward 
off questions about it; yet, since he did come from Genoa and 
truth will out and one cannot very well wander very widely from 
ft, his reticence and vagueness did nevertheless hover round 
Genoa. In actual fact, the vagueness and the variety of sugges- 
tions to be found in his historians must come from him. Col6n, 
when asked, must have given one name here and another one 
there, so as to keep the matter, so to speak, in the air. 

The first difficulty, therefore, vanishes. 


The second difficulty comes from the comparison of the ages 
of the three Colombo^ and of the three Col6ns. Christoforo 
Colombo was born between August 26th and October 31st, 1451. 
We do not know for certain when Cristdbal Col6n was bom. If 
we were to take Bemildez at his word, he died in 1506 at seventy 
“more or less,'* (6) and would have been born in 1436. It is 
generally believed that Bemdldez, who knew Col6n, must have 
meant sixty, which in Spanish may easily be misprinted into 
seventy {sesenta — setenta). This would give 1446 for his birth 
date. Now, as it happens, 1446 would fit several other clues 
provided by Col6n himself. Without going into a tedious dis- 
cussion of these details, it may be safely asserted that, in the 
absence of “Christoforo Colombo,” i.e. had we no Genoese 
papers, general agreement would have been achieved round 
1446-48. Yet, Christoforo Colombo was bom in 1451, and the 
question now to be discussed is whether 1451 is compatible with 
the data we possess on the discoverer’s side, i.e. whether Christo- 
foro Colombo is compatible with Cristdbal Col6n. 

On December 21st, 1492, Coldn writes in his Diary that he 
has “been at sea twenty-three years without being away from it 
for any time worth counting.” (7) Leaving aside for further 
discussion the question of his red profession and activity in his 
early years which this quotation raises, the fact emerges that 
Col6n was twenty--three years at sea. He can hardly count the 
aevoi or eight he spent in Spain, so that, taking 1484 as the date 
of his arrivd in Spain, he went to sea in 1461. 

In 1501, Col6n says that he went to sea at an early age, and he 
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adds a sentence often misunderstood and mistranslated by the 
students of bis life: ( 8 ) ‘‘At a small age, I went to sea, and have 
sailed since to this date; his very craft incites the imn who 
devotes himself to it to want to know the secrets of this world; 

I have been in this habit for over forty years. 1 have sailed over 
all that is nowadays navigated.^' He does not necessarily mean 
that he has been forty years at sea, but that he has been forty 
years in the habit of trying to penetrate the secrets of this world. 
Still, there are three statements here which we must retain : 

He was of a small age when he went to sea; his craft had been 
that of a seaman for the past forty years ; and he had sailed all 
there was to be sailed. This tallies with his first assertion: he 
began to navigate in 1461. 

But the most disputed statement of Coldn's is that in which 
he declares explicitly that he was twenty-eight when he came to 
serve. This statement is to be found in his famous letter to the 
King and Queen, written on July 7th, 1503, in great anguish of 
mind, while in Jamaica. (9) But when did he come to serve ? 
Human beings are not machines. They are apt to be vague and 
to call different things by the same names and the same things 
by different names. “Come to serve may mean many things 
in Coldn’s mind, and in some papers he may refer to one date 
and in other papers to another date. He has given a definite, 
clear statement of the date which he considered as the official 
beginning of his service to the Castillian State. “After I came to 
serve them [Ferdinand and Isabel], that is, seven years ago from 
the 20th of this very month of January . . ^ (10) he says, on 
January 14th, 1493. Officially, therefore, he began to serve on 
January 20th, i486. But he “came to serve'’ earlier, for in 1500 
he says: “It is now seventeen years since I came to serve these 
princes with the enterprise of the Indies," (ii) that is to say, 
seventeen years ago I rendered these princes the service of offer- 
ing them — ^and not some other prince — the discovery of the 
Indies. Now, seventeen years from 1500 is 1483. It matters 
little that he may have made a mistake on this. The fact is that 
he was apt to think of 1483 as the year of his arrival in Spain. 
Now, may we for once leave the dusty papers and come back to 
flesh and spirit. There is this man, pen in hand, writing his 
letter to the royal couple, writing freely, flowingly, as onoim^pelled 
by a strong gust of the wind which blows over the soul in stormy 
days. And when he comes to imagine the bygone events whicn 
will enable him to fill up that blank under his pen — “I came to 
serve when I was — ^blank — ^vears" — ^he of course thinks, back- 
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wards; he is writing in 1503 ; he first thinks of the year he came 
to serve, and naturally his mind rests on that 1483, which gives 
him a round figure; then, another step backwards, also of a round 
figure, say 30, and that brings him back to 1453 ; ‘‘but,” he thinks, 
“I was bom in 1451*'; then there is a difference of two years. 
His swift, mental reckoning, while the pen waits, is over; but, as 
he is counting backwards, he makes a mistake and, instead of 
adding two years to his thirty, he subtracts them. He was thirty- 
two when he came to serve; he writes twenty-eight. Here again 
it is enough to imagine the man alive and to assume that he was 
human, and the difficulty vanishes. 


A similar difficulty has been raised because in a letter quoted 
by his son Fernando, Colon says that he began to navigate when 
he was fourteen. (12) This has been attacked on two points. 
First, because Gallo says that the brothers Col6n went to sea at 
the age of puberty, as if fourteen were not the age of puberty for 
Genoese boys, or as if fourteen were not Juliet’s age in Romeo 
and Juliet \ then because if Col6n went to sea at fourteen and 
had twenty-three years of sea-life in 1484, he was not born in 
1451 but in 1447. Yet, are we not here again taking him too much 
at his word ? ^^at does he mean by “navigate,” by “go to sea” ? 
If at ten he is taken on sailing-boats here and there on short trips, 
“to learn the ropes,” and at fourteen he begins a sailor’s life, why 
should he not date his sea-days now in 1461, now in 1465 ? There 
is nothing here to justify drastic conclusions going as far as the 
rejection of the whole Genoa case. (13) 


Two other difficulties are raised at this point, both by those 
who reject the Genoa case on the ground that it conflicts with 
Col6n’s word, and by those who throw over Col6n as a liar on 
the ground that his story does not tally with the Genoa papers. 
These cases refer to Coldn’s life at sea, and cannot be discussed 
without considering his attitude towards Genoa. Leaving them 
in abeyance for the present, we may then conclude that on the 
whole, and without t^ing undue liberties with the texts, Christo- 
foro Colombo and Cristdbal Col6n may have been bom in the 
same year. 

After hovering over a choice of no less than sixteen dates 
ranging from 1420 to 1456 for Cdlon’s birthdate, the general 
conaensus of his biographers settles, therefore, on a date betw^n 
August a6th i|nd O^ober 31st, 1451, which makes Coldn be 
bom midway between Queen Isabel (April 2and, 1451) and 
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King Ferdinand (March 2nd, 1452). Those who keep---as did 
Col6n himself — a.n open mind as to the influence of the stars 
on human affairs may find food for meditation in this curious 
fact. 

Nothing in the Genoa papers, somewhat reticent about Bartolo- 
meo Colombo, (14) stands in the way of the only clear state- 
ment we possess about the age of Bartolom6 Colon: in 1512, as 
a witness in a lawsuit between his brother’s heirs and the Crown, 
Bartolom^ says he is **fifty years or more.” He was, then, born 
in or before 1462. The very silence of the Genoese documents 
suggests early absence from Genoa, which would again tally 
with the two statements made by Gallo about Bartolomeo: 
that he went to sea early in life, and that he settled in Lisbon 
before his elder brother. Cristdbal Col6n landed in Lisbon in 
1476. Bartolom6 Col6n, if Gallo is correct, which Fernando 
Colon denies, (15) must therefore have been there at the latest 
in 1475. It follows that in all probability Bartolome was born 
before 1462. At any rate, Bartolom^’s “fifty years or more** 
provide a margin of at least five years which would suffice to 
account for the arrival of Bartolomeo Colombo in Lisbon at a 
not too early age (thirteen to eighteen). 

In any case, an emigration, at so early an age, suggests that a 
previous link existed between the Colombo family and Lisbon. 
In those days, however, men matured earlier than in our 
own. They grew older sooner also : boys of fifteen were men ; 
men of forty were old men. When the Spanish dramatists of the 
great epoch (1550-1650) write Don PedrOy vujo (Don Pedro, an 
old man), in the list of their dramatis personae, they mean that 
Don Pedro was about forty, i.e. a yellow-skinned, wrinkled-faced, 
toothless ruin of a man, with about twenty-five years of fast 
living behind him. 

This should be borne in mind when coming to the next diffi- 
culty raised by some authors against the Genoa case. (16) Gia- 
como Colombo was born in 1468. On July 2i8t, 1512, Don Diego 
Col6n writes to King Ferdinand complaining that an order signed 
by the King will deprive him of three hundred Indians, while he, 
the brother of the Admiral who had so well served the King, is 
“old, poor and sick.” Since Giacomo would then be forty-four, 
he was not old, say the critics. Here again, though Don Di^fO 
was no doubt app^ing to the King’s feelings by stressing his 
age, he was not using that word “old” in an unusu^ sense for 
a man of forty-four. Don Diego Coldn’s age is not, thmfott, 
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an obstacle which should prevent us from identifying the Colombos 
and the Colons. 

# 

# # 

The third difficulty comes from the apparent incompatibility 
between Christoforo Colombo's trade — woolcarding — ^and Cristo- 
bal Col6n's profession — navigating. There are students of Col6n 
who, on the strength of the Genoa papers, reject all Coldn's 
claims to have sailed the seas as pure invention, (17) and consider 
that he did not move from Genoa or Savona till after he was 
twenty-two years of age, and that till that date he was a wool- 
weaver and a publican in partnership with his father. 

Now, this way of writing down a man's life in the teeth of 
everything he himself said about it would make nonsense of all 
history. The fact that Col6n never used the Italian language at 
all — the importance of which requires separate treatment — would 
suffice to refute the puerile view of a Christoforo Colombo who 
stuck to his father's looms and wine-jars in Genoa till the ripe 
age of twenty-two. Moreover, Gallo himself, that very Gallo 
whose records add so much authority to the Genoese school, tells 
us that both Christoforo and Bartolomeo went to sea at the age 
of puberty. And, better still, we claim that the Genoese docu- 
ments, on the strength of which we are told that Colombo was 
continuously a woolweaver and a publican, say nothing of the 
kind, and on the whole rather strengthen than weaken the view 
that he was a sailor from a very early age. 

To begin with, these documents say nowhere that Christoforo 
Colombo was a Y^oolweaver, The only son of Domenico who 
became a vfoolweaver was Giacomo. Christoforo's name is given 
cither without any mention of his trade at all or as a vfoolworker. 
The above-mentioned deed of August 1472 is most eloquent in 
this respect, for it excludes Christoforo from the two qualifica- 
tions which cover his father: Dominicus Columbtis lanerius^ habi- 
tator Same et Christoforusy eius fiUuSy (18) i.e. Christoforo is at the 
time neither a woolworker nor a citizen of Savona. It is true that 
in March 1472 Christoforo witnessed a will as “a woolworker of 
Genoa" (not a woolweaver), but we all know that if a scribe is 
intent on writing down a man’s trade and that man has or has 
had several trades, some of which are easier to define than others, 
any one of them, even if no longer professed, will fill up the gap, 
for, arftcr all, most legal documents are paid by the word and 
"woolworker’' is just as long as or longer than "sailor" or 
"seaman,*' let alone "corsair" or "pirate." 
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On examination of the Genoese notarial documents we find, 
therefore, that: {a) Christoforo was never a woolweaver, and is 
at times mentioned in a way that allows us to think that he was 
no longer in the wool trade at all, nor a constant resident in the 
Republic; {b) Bartolomeo never was in the wool trade and is 
never or hardly ever in Genoa or Savona; (c) Giacomo, the 
youngest son, is the only one who became a weaver like his father: 
therefore, Giacomo was the only one of the three brothers to be 
engaged in the trade long enough and continuously enough to rise 
to the top of the ladder and become a weaver. 

Our first conclusion will therefore be that the Genoese notarial 
documents confirm 

(fl) Gallo’s statements to the effect that Domenico was a 
weaver but his elder sons only carders, that the two sons 
went out to sea at an early age, and that Bartolomeo 
settled in Lisbon; 

{b) Colon’s own assertions to the effect that he went early 
to sea. 

Nor have we y^t exhausted the wealth which these most looked- 
at documents may still yield. How is it that this Christoforo, 
who is supposed to be continuously in Genoa and in Savona, by 
his father’s side, as a woolweaver and a publican, presumably 
running the same commercial risks, buying and selling the same 
cloth and the same wine, how is it that this younger partner of 
nineteen can save his father from debt and stand caution for him 
in his purchases of wine and cloth ? For that is what the docu- 
ments say. The obvious answer is that, since Christoforo had 
better credit than his father ^ he had other and better sources of 
livelihood^ i.e, that he had another profession. Moreover, this 
profession was not one to boast about, for when it came to writing 
it down on notarial deeds, either nothing was said about it, or a 
return to the old paternal trade allowed the matter to be passed 
over without difficulty. Let us look a little more closely into the 
dates on the strength of which we are asked to believe in a 
sedentary woolweaving Colombo till he was twenty-two years 
of age. 


September aand, 1470 

Genoa. 

October 

3i8t, 1470 

Genoa 

March 

20th, 14^ 

Savona. 

August 

26th, 14^ 

Savona. 

August 

7 th. 1473 

Savema. 
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What these documents prove is that in twenty-two years Col6n 
was certainly at home five periods of time, which may have been 
short or long, but which, in view of our first well-established 
conclusion, did certainly not imply a permanent residence* 

It follows that the notarial documents, if reasonably read and 
interpreted, lead to the conclusion that Christoforo Colombo did 
spend most of his time at sea during a period of time which began 
in 1461, and that on or about 1470 the profession — ^whatever it 
was — which he pursued, was lucrative enough to enable him to 
help his father out of financial difficulties. 

# 

# # 

Now this fits in most beautifully with Crist6bal Coldn’s own 
assertions, despite what erudite, though rash, scholars may have 
thought, and, as we may still see more than once, Colon’s veracity 
comes tolerably well out of this severe test. May we not, then, 
hesitate again before following the same rash critics in dismissing 
as a pure invention the main adventure of CoI6n the seaman as 
he tells it himself in a letter to the King and Queen ? 

‘‘It happened to me that King Reynel, who is now with 
God, sent me to Tunis to seize the galleas Fernandinay and when 
I was already on the island of St. Peter in Sardinia, a settee 
informed me that the galleas was accompanied by two other ships 
and a carack, whereupon there was some agitation among the 
men and they refused to sail on unless we returned first to 
Marseilles to pick up another ship and more men. Seeing that 
I could not force their hand without some artifice, I agreed to 
what they asked me, but, changing the bait of the magnetic needle, 
I spread sails at sunset, and the next morning, at dawn, we were 
within the cape of Carthagine while all had been certain that we 
were going to Marseilles.” (19). 

This episode refers to Rtn 6 of Anjou, one of the princes 
chosen in succession as king by the Catalans in their struggle 
with their King Juan II, father of the Ferdinand of Aragon to 
whom Col6n wrote the letter, (ao) The history of that struggle 
shows that the episode told by Col6n can only have happened 
in 1472-73. Colombo was then twenty-one. “Therefore he is 
not Col6n,” say those who want him for Spain; “therefore Col6n 
is a boastful liar,” say, in more polite terms, those who are deter- 
mined to make him a woolweaver-publican. But if Coldn had 
been navigating since 1461, and if he was, as he certainly was, a 
man of an exceptionally compelling and commanding personality, 
why should he not be the captain of a ship at twenty-one? 
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History is full of cases of youthful captains, and if Napoleon 
could be a commander-in-chief at twenty-five; Col6n could cer- 
tainly be the captain of a modest ship at twenty-one. 

Moreover, though the action which he relates has been con- 
sidered as impossible by some of his more severe critics, (21) 
the proof of its impossibility has not been provided. On the 
contrary, this action evinces that peculiar combination of daring 
in the aim and of caution, and even of guile, in the means which is 
one of the constant features of Col6n’s psychology. There is a 
line in his own letter which carries conviction with it, for it 
betrays one of the keys of his behaviour in future years — seeing 
that I could not force their hand without some artifice . . . That is 
Col6n all over. 

Finally, this window which Col6n suddenly opens out for us 
over his pre- Spanish days shows him in his true light as a leader 
of seamen and as a corsair. For, obviously, Col6n was then a 
corsair in the temporary service of Rend Anjou. 

Now it so happens that the next time we hear of him he turns 
up as a corsair, fighting under a French admiral bearing his name — 
and against the Genoese. 



CHAPTER V 


THE KEY TO THE MYSTERY 

We may then imagine Christoforo Colombo as a young man born 
in a family of needy woolweavers and tailors, who felt in him 
that hunger for space which is the mark of ambition and the sense 
of inner greatness. Unknown to him — for the innermost facts 
of our life are so close to us that they are the last to be revealed 
to our consciousness — this sense of space led him to the Boundless 
One, to that blue sea ever lapping on the shores of his native 
Genoa, and from the age of ten he began to desert the paternal 
looms for the fishing-boats of the harbour. His childhood 
hummed with the rumours, alarums and excursions which over- 
ran his native Genoa during the protracted duel between Ren^ 
d*Anjou and Alfonso of Aragon and Sicily over the crown of 
Naples. The small republic, no doubt an unwilling character in 
this drama, was unable by sheer geographical reasons to follow 
Sancho Panza’s advice: between two millstones never put your 
thumbsy and fell now this way, now that, as the fortunes of war 
and the relative weight of partisanship in internal politics dic- 
tated. At the time of Christoforo’s birth, Genoa was veering 
back to Alfonso, after having backed Ren6. But when the boy 
was seven years old, his little country went back to French 
allegiance and actually accepted from Charles VII no less a 
governor than Jean d'Anjou, Rent’s own son and heir. We may 
well see the child drinking in all these dramatic changes, accom- 
panied as they always were by brilliant pageantry in which now 
the French, now the Aragonese swaggered in bright array through 
the Gate of Sant’ Andrea, which his father had kept, and rode and 
marched through the Vico dell’Olivella, while their ships filled 
the lovely bay with their bright colours and elegant lines and with 
the noise of their joyous artillery. 

On the death of Alfonso, Charles VII of France and his 
lieutenant, Jean d’ Anjou, tried again to wrench the crown of 
Naples from Alfonso’s bastard son and heir, Ferdinand. Feelings 
in Genoa were divided, and there must have been some excitement 
in young Chiistoforo’s home (he was then nine) when the victory 
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of Savona was announced, for on that day the French beat the 
Aragonese. Yet the elation of the Angevine party in Genoa was 
not to last long, for their adversaries won over public opinion 
and both Jean and Ren6 had to rush to the city — ^without, however, 
being able to prevent a massacre of Frenchmen by the Genoese, 
This happened when Christoforo was ten. During four more 
years Jean d* Anjou kept the war going, or, at any rate, off and on, 
so that our youngster, who was then already beginning his sea 
experiences, can hardly have escaped participating in some land 
or sea skirmishes, almost certainly on the Angevine side. 

Such was the real school of young Christoforo: the seas, a war 
almost endemic in its persistence, the example of high endeavour, 
risk, danger and adventure — z picture quite different from the 
plebeian looms and taverns which a too literal reading of dusty 
papers has led some of his biographers to set up before us. 

After four or five years as apprentice he would, at fourteen, 
definitely cast in his lot with the sea-folk and embark in one of the 
corsair boats which King Ren^ and his son Jean needed for their 
relentless war. In this capacity he would, after the manner of the 
day, combine trade with war, and possibly a pinch of piracy now 
and then, if the price were worth the risk, and if the owner were 
an infidel, or even an adversary. Hence the knowledge of Chio, 
which has been noted in his diaries (i) and letters, and that 
experience of the sea which, together with his inherent mastery 
over men and things, made of him a sea-captain at the early age 
of twenty-one. 

Here we are confronted with another difficulty. If that be so, 
we are asked, where did he learn his mathematics, his astronomy 
and his Latin ? Ah yes, where indeed ? For, if we reject as pious 
filial imagination or illusion his son Ferdinand’s assertion that 
he studied in Pavia University, ( 2 ) how on earth could he know 
anything, since he had not been at college? This is a naive 
question to be sure, yet it is to be found expressed or assumed 
in some biographies of Col6n, as if no learning could be had 
outside universities and as if there were any lack of evidence 
that Col6n was a self-taught man. 

Col6n, who was certainly one of the wiliest men that ever 
lived, was also one of the most candid. No contradiction in this; 
candid by nature, wily by pressure. There is a singular charm in 
the way in which he describes his knowledge and his parts, which 
is worth tons of notarial documents, for any one whose mental 
ear is attuned to truth: “To this my wish^^—that of finding 
out the secrets of th^ world — ^*‘1 found Our Lord most pro- 
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pitious» and to this end I received from Him a spirit of intelligence. 
In seamanship He made me abundant, of astrology He gave me 
enough, as well as of geometry and arithmetic, and of ingenuity 
in mind and hands to draw this sphere and on it the cities, rivers 
and mountains, islands and harbours, ever5rthing in its right 
place. In this time I have seen and studied all writings, cosmo- 
graphy, histories, chronicles and philosophy and other arts . . 
These are Col6n*s own words, as quoted by Las Casas from a 
letter to the King and Queen, The good bishop adds a rider 
which increases their value as a first-hand document on Col6n*s 
education: “He says * enough’ [of astrology] because by inter- 
course with men well versed in astrology he learnt enough of it 
to perfect what he knew of seamanship; not because he had 
studied astrology himself , . (3) 

Bearing in mind that by “astrology” both Col6n and Las Casas 
mean astronomy (no doubt with a good deal of astrology thrown 
in, for the two notions had not yet been separated), this statement 
gives a candid and truthful account of the great sailor’s education 
which fits all we know of him on the “Colombo” as well as on 
the “Col6n” side. The small boy who began sailing at ten and 
navigating at fourteen picked up his astronomical notions while 
at the ropes. He does not claim to be a Ptolemy; he says God 
gave him as much astronomy as he needed and no more; and we 
have it from the friend of his family that he picked up his astro- 
nomical lore by intercourse with the learned. Let us never 
forget, when dealing with men whose life-story is worth telling, 
that they are men out of the common and therefore quicker to 
learn in the particular direction of nature in which their mental 
interests lie. Surely there is no problem here. Sailing is not 
always made up of storms and, in the sunny Mediterranean, a 
sailor has many hours of leisure. There, under the blue sky and 
over the ,blue sea, must we recognise Colombo’s university. 
Almanacks and books of Astrology may have lain about in the 
captain’s berth; if not, we may rely on that eager soul to have 
sought them on land from those Moors and Jews he loved to 
frequent. This point, as well as that of his Latin, will repay 
furAer study; for the present it may suffice to say that nothing 
in Coldn’s education stands in the way of identif5dng the Admiral 
of the Ocean Sea with the son of the Genoa woolweaver — ^rather 
the reverse. As in preceding cases, things become clear as soon 
as we agree to attach to Coldn’s own words the faith which they 
no doubt deserve. 
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For they do deserve faith, even if, as Ruy de Pina, the Portu- 
guese chronicler, roundly says of him, *‘the said Admiral always 
went beyond the bounds of truth when reporting his own 
affairs.’* (4) 

This is a common and an excusable failure with men of “high 
fancy,” of “muy alto ingenio” as Bemdldez says of Col6n. If 
read with a sympathetic insight into the character they are trying 
to depict, all these chroniclers who met the discoverer manage 
to reveal a true, consistent, living personality. He had a “high 
fancy”; his feet did stand on truth, yet his imagination made 
him go “beyond the bounds of truth in reporting his own affairs.” 
This is a constant feature of the discoverer — ^a kind of bouncing 
energy which made him use truth as the springboard from which 
to fly up to high fact. Shelley was made that way. Most great 
discoverers of continents, whether on earth or in heaven, are 
bound to be made that way. But oh the pitiful comments and 
interpretations when their winged sayings fall petrified by age 
under the power of bookworms! 

Here is, for instance, the story of Coldn’s dramatic arrival in 
Portugal. It has come down to us through the first two chroniclers 
of the discoverer’s exploits, the two intimate historiographers, con- 
sidered, not without reason, as having had the advantage not only 
of private papers but of private confidences from Col6n himself or 
from his kindred — his son Fernando and Bishop Las Casas. Accord- 
ing to the good bishop, the time was coming when America had 
to be discovered, and so it was necessary for the Lord to bring 
Col6n over to Spain. He therefore proceeds to inform us of the 
way in which the Lord set about to achieve this end. It so hap- 
pened that “as Col6n was so much given to the affairs and exercise 
of the sea and in those days there sailed a famous man, the greatest 
of the corsairs of those times, [who was] of his name and lineage, 
by name Colombo Junior, to distinguish him from another one 
who had been known and famous earlier, and this Junior brought 
a great fleet against the infidels and Venetians and the enemies 
of his nation, Cristdbal Col6n determined to go and sail with him, 
and he sailed in his company a long time. This Colombo Junior, 
having news that four Venetian galleases had passed over to 
Flanders, waited for them on the way back between Lisbon and 
Cape St. Vincent to fall on them.” The good bishop describes 
the battle at some length, then shows how Coldn^s ship and a 
galleas to which it had been chiuned in an embrace as close as the 
embrace of love were set on fire together by war, as is ^dso the 
way of love, and how most men '‘preferred to die by water than 
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by fire,” but “Crist6bal Col6n was a great swimmer and was able 
to seize hold of an oar which at times held him afloat while he 
rested, and so he made progress till he reached land, a little over 
two leagues from the spot to which the ship had drifted during 
their senseless battle.” (5) 

Las Casas gives chapter and verse for all this story by quoting 
an Italian chronicler named Sabellico. But Sabellico’s narrative 
differs from his and from that of Don Fernando Col6n in several 
important respects: in Sabellico’s there was no fire, no grappling, 
no disaster, but a victorious arrival of Colombo Junior in 
Lisbon with the captured Venetian galleases; and the fight he 
describes took place in 1485, when Col6n was already in Spain. 
What a magnificent occasion for showing up Col6n*s lack of 
veracity, and for explaining that the reference to that “Colombo, 
of his name and lineage” was one more boastful invention of his 
vainglorious mind ! Scholars, moreover, discovered that Colombo 
Junior was no such Colombo at all, but one George Byssipat or 
George the Greek, a corsair in the service of France. From this 
observation it was an easy step to throw over the whole story, 
including the battle, the fire, the swimming and the oar. 

Further study, however, led scholars to the discovery of another 
battle of St. Vincent which fitted the facts as gwen by Las Casas 
and by Don Fernando. Two contemporary authors, Ruy de Pina, 
the Portuguese chronicler, and Alonso de Palencia, a Spanish 
historian of the period, (6) both tell of a battle fought on August 
13th, 1476, when Col6n was still sailing the seas and in which a 
French corsair-admiral, Guillaume de Casenove-Coullon, known 
in Italy as Colombo and in Spain as Col6n, engaged some Genoese 
ships in battle in exactly the same circumstances as related by 
Coldn’s biographers. 

Poor Cristdbal Col6n ! How difficult he finds it to be believed 
over four centuries after his death! Even when the very dusty 
papers which so often seemed to testify against him are good 
enough to turn up a trump card in his favour, scholars will refuse 
to believe what the discoverer said, because they have made up 
their minds that things “must” have happened otherwise. 

Though the date fits, though the admiral fits, though the events 
of the battle fit, Col6n, we are told, could not have fought as he 
says, namely on the side of Coullon, because Coullon fought 
against the <!^noe8e, and as Christoforo Colombo was such a good 
patriot he must have fought on the Genoese side, i.e. against 
Coullon. 

Now, this is very well reasoned out, but it does not tally with 
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what actually occurred at the battle. It so happens that this, 
the first battle of St. Vincent, is also told by Diego de Valera in a 
passage which has so far escaped attention. (7) In the chronicle 
of this historian-sailor-statesman, Chapter XXI bears precisely 
the following title: 

Of the case which befell the Captain of the French fleet called 

Colon in the Cape of St. Mary, which is thirty-six leagues from 

the city of Cadiz. 

This is, we may point out, the first Admiral Colon we find in a 
Spanish chronicle; moreover. King Ferdinand himself, answer- 
ing a letter of Diego de Valera in which his loyal Maestresala 
informs him of the battle in terms almost identical with this 
chapter and, incidentally, with Las Casas’ narrative, writes Colon 
for the first time, applying that name, in its Spanish form, to the 
French corsair wljom Cristdbal Colon considered as of his name 
and lineage; this, be it noticed, in 1476, when Cristobal Colon 
was still Christoforo Colombo, and had not yet “returned” to 
his name of Colon nor written: “I am not the first admiral in 
my family.” (8) 

Leaving for later discussion his name and possible connection 
with Col6n the Frenchman, the narrative of Diego de Valera, an 
expert, be it remembered, on naval things in southern Spain, and 
the official watchman of the Straits at the time, is more than 
enough to dismiss as extravagant nonsense the view of those who 
would put Col6n on board the Genoese ships; for these ships, 
says de Valera, returned to Cddiz, while it is evident that, since 
Col6n swam towards Portugal, he was on the Portuguese sid(, 
which was that of the other Col6n, i.e. the side on which he said he 
was. Therefore, the discoverer’s story, once purged of the errors 
committed by his chroniclers, is vindicated. He did fight on the 
side of an admiral of his name; his ship did take fire when 
grappled together with the Genoese ships; and he did swim over 
to die Portuguese coast with the help of an oar in which he was 
entitled to see the helping hand of Providence. (9) 

But in the steps of ^is mysterious man enigmas flourish. How 
is it that we find this Genoese fighting against the Genoese ? No 
wonder the opinion which refuses to identify Col6n with Colombo 
dies hard. Yet die it must. If Col6n was not Colombo, when 
had he a better opportunity to show it than at this time, when he 
was arriving in Portugal after a battle against the Genoese? It is 
known, nevertheless, that the name Cokmtha^ which makes a 
Genoese of him, was the first name under which he was known in 
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Lisbon. The chapter in which Ruy de Pina, a contemporary 
observer, narrates the discovery of America is entitled; Discovery 
of the Islands of Castille by Collomboy (lo) who is described in the 
text as “Christovam Colombo Italiano/* History, being life, is 
apt to gambol out of logic, particularly of our logic; we cannot 
write down beforehand the rules to which lives such as Coldn's 
are to adjust themselves. Our method must be the very reverse; 
first, let us have the fact; then, if we can, we will find out its 
explanation. Therefore, all we can say for the present is that 
Christoforo Colombo, a corsair of Genoa, fought against the 
Genoese in 1476, at Cape St. Vincent. As to his love — or no love 
— ^for Genoa, it will take care of itself. 

The conclusion, nevertheless, is of the utmost importance, for, 
on the strength of unimpeachable documents fitting in perfectly 
with the discoverer’s own assertions, we find that Cristobal Colony 
though a GenoesCy was not a patriotic Genoese^ It is imperative 
that this fact should be now established beyond dispute. Let no 
“dusty paper” stand in the way. There is no direct, undisputed 
utterance of loyalty to Genoa on the part of Col6n. Even the 
disputed — ^and perhaps apocryphal — letter to the Bank of San 
Georgio does not go beyond a guarded and general statement 
with no explicit reference to Genoa. “Though the body be here, 
the heart is there continuously”; (ii) that is all, and in Spanish! 

Moreover, this man who has found a continent and is as sure 
of it as if he had it under lock and key, this man who is born in 
one of the world’s greatest sailing-centres of the time, never even 
thinks of offering his discovery to his fatherland (12) and to that 
Bank of San Georgio which might have given him the couple of 
million Castillian maravedis he needed for the discovery without 
the quiver of an eyelash. And, once the continent had been found, 
and he had at last climbed to the summit of worldly glory and 
power, and was addressed as The Very Magnificent Lordy did he 
ever think of going to Genoa to visit his family and his country- 
men so that they might say of him : There goes Christoforo y the son 
of the woolweaver and tavemkeeper who used to be the watchman at 
me Gate delVOUvella? Did his brothers, the Adelantado Don 
Bartolom6 and that pale and loitering Giacomo-Diego, (13) 
wandering in the shadow of his mighty brothers, unable to fish 
out of the lucky pot of destiny, in spite of its continental dimen* 
sions, the paltriest episcopal see? What Genoese are these who, 
hardly arrived in Spain, drop the Colombo, become Col6n and, 
tummg their backs on Genoa for good and all, pretend to forget 
about it until, their bodies laid to rest, the dusty papers rise from 
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their own sepulchres, scholarly libraries and notarial files to pull 
them back to their native looms ? What Genoese is this who goes 
to sea at an early age and, instead of serving Genoa, fights against 
her at St. Vincent and hands over the greatest glory of the sea to 
the King and Queen of Castille ? 

# 

# * 

One thing is certain. This Genoese wrote and spoke Spanish. 
With the rashness which his own intemperate, passionate and 
easily roused nature seems to impart to his critics, it has been 
said that he knew no Italian. True, not one single word by him 
remains which may be said to be in Italian — since the one note 
which is quoted in this connection (14) is but a comic concoction 
of Italian, Castillian and Portuguese, in which Italian or pseudo- 
Italian words are not even in the majority. This curious text, 
fifty-seven words in all, is so exceptional, nay so unique, that, 
unless it be apocryphal, it can only be the outcome of some 
passing moment of mental aberration. It is the twenty-third 
marginal note to his copy of the Natural History of Pliny. (15) 
Again a tantalising enigma. This book is an Italian translation 
(so much for those who say Col6n knew no Italian); yet, save for 
the last note but one, which is in that ridiculous jargon, and for a 
purely devotional inscription in Latin, all the marginal notes 
written in this Italian book by its Italian reader are in Spanish. 

If the letters to the Bank of San Georgio and to Nicolo Oderigo, 
Genoese Ambassador in Castille, are genuine, they present the 
same enigma under a new form: a Genoese, writing to Genoese 
persons, writes to them in Spanish. True, he is by now a great 
personage in Spain and considers himself a Spaniard. But it 
seems only natural that in sending the Genoese Bank a letter in 
which he declares that his heart is in CJenoa, he should have 
selected the language of the place where his heart was supposed 
to be. 

Furthermore, the correspondence between Col6n and his 
right-hand man. Father Gorricio, (16) is in Spanish — ^i.c. not 
merely Col6n's letters, for Father Gorricio writes to Coldn in 
Spanish. Now, this monk was an Italian, and therefore the fact 
t^t he wrote to Col6n in Spanish shows conclusively that this 
was the language of Col6n for all practical purposes. And 
finally, Coldn writes in Spanish not only to his son Dkgo 
but to his brother Bartolom^, who was as C^noese as he. (17) 

This is no doubt the most serious obstack against the Genoese 
conception, and of itself suffices to justify the existexice of several 
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alternative solutions for the enigma of Col6n; nor can it be said 
that, so far, the advocates of the Genoese solution have met the 
difficulty at all. (18) Most of them let it lie after a passing puzzled 
comment; (19) others vaguely suggest that Col6n may have for- 
gotten his native language in foreign lands, an explanation which, 
inconsistently enough, they ask us to accept along with an un- 
compromising view of a Christoforo Colombo at his weaving- 
loom and tavern till twenty-three years of age — ^as if a language 
spoken till twenty-three could be wiped out of one^s memory and 
habits for practical purposes at thirty-three. Matters as they 
Stand are therefore intriguing enough. But there are two more 
features in the situation which make it still more enigmatic. 

The first is that Cohin spoke and wrote Spanish before he came to 
Spain; nay, before he came to Spain he used Spanish as the 
language in which he couched his own thoughts for his personal, 
intimate use. This is proved from a marginal note by his own 
hand in a book which he crammed with notes, the Historia rerum 
ubique gestarum, of the scholarly Pope Pius II. In this note Col6n 
reckons the age of the world according to the Jews, i.e. by adding 
the successive ages of the patriarchs from Adam down and other 
periods of Jewish history to — and this is what matters — “the 
present moment, which is the year of our Lord 1481,’^ a year 
which he repeats when recapitulating, and finds therefore that 
“from the beginning of the world down to this time of 1481 it 
makes 5241 years,*’ (20) Whatever we may think of Coldn’s 
views as to the age of the world, this note does reveal that Col6n 
wrote Spanish for his personal use three years before he came 
to Spain. And that is a fact which cannot be easily disposed of. 

Nor is it the only one of its kind, for his Latin is no less mysteri- 
ous than his Spanish or his lack of Italian. When did he learn it ? 
It is not very good, we are told. Granted. But it is fairly good 
and familiar enough to him to be the only language which he 
wrote for his personal use as frequently at least as Spanish. Many 
of his marginal notes, some almost as long as essays, are in Latin. 
Moreover, he was an assiduous reader of books of science, which 
in those days were practically always written in Latin. As if 
further to complicate the issue, when his Latin went wrong, it 
did so precisely in a Spanish way. One of the best It^an 
Colombists, the Pontifex Maximtis of the Genoa school, (21) has 
commented on this fact which he was the first to observe, with 
as much candour as confusion, and has pointed out an amusing 
example of solecism which could only come from a Spanish- 
spealang man. 
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The conclusion would appear to be obvious. “Col6n learned 
his Latin in Spain.’’ It is, of course, that which all the opponents 
of the Grenoese Colombo eagerly adopt. Nor can we blame them 
for it until we are in a position to explain how a Christoforo 
Colombo born and bred in Genoa as a woolweaver never wrote in 
Italian even to Italians, spoke and wrote in Spanish, even to 
Italians, and even to himself, and wrote Latin with characteristic 
Spanish mistakes. 

Let us dismiss the only explanation which has been so far 
attempted: “Coldn’s Spanish and Spanish-Latin were acquired 
in Portugal, where, in those days, Spanish was a language of 
great prestige and of general use.” (22) Castillian, it is true, did 
occupy an exceptionally strong position in the whole Peninsula 
in the days of Col6n; but that a man coming from Italy to settle 
in Portugal would learn it rather than Portuguese, and use it to 
the exclusion of the languages both of his land of origin and of his 
land of residence and marriage (for he married a Portuguese lady 
in Lisbon), raises more problems than it lays to rest. We must 
look for something else. 

As for his Latin, it was, despite its faults, far too good and 
fluent to have been acquired late in life. No amount of juggling 
will date some of his elaborate texts later than 1480 or 1481 . Now, 
he was sailing almost continuously till 1479, if the latest Genoese 
document is genuine. Therefore he must have learnt Latin at 
sea. To be sure, the thought is revolting to those scholars who 
remember how they went to sea for a rest from their declensions 
and Latin proses; but may we look again at that soul burning 
with ambition, looking at the stars during the long nights in the 
Mediterranean, brewing problems in his unlettered mind, wonder- 
ing how to steer a ship on cloudy days, how to reckon distances, 
how to penetrate the secrets of nature, on which he tells us he 
was bent from his early days ? And may we not guess what the 
reaction of this iron-willed young boy would be on finding that 
the key to it all was in books written in Latin ? Had he a teacher ? 
Did he work alone? Who cares? On land or at sea, spending 
a few days or weeks or months at home in Genoa, or sailing 
to Chio for mastic, or to Tunis for a galleas for King Reni, 
we may be certain that Christoforo Colombo learnt his Latin 
furiously. 

But then, why a Spanish-Latin? 

Let us sum up the position. Christoforo Colombo was a young 
self-taught woolworker of Genoa, turned sailor, who 
(x) Read Italian but did not write it; 
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(a) Spoke and wrote Spanish for his personal use before he 
came to Spain; 

(3) Kiiew Latin as a Spanish-speaking person would, though 
he learned it before he came to Spain. 

From which premises the conclusion is obvious: 

Christoforo Colombo was a young Genoese whose Italian was 
not presentable, and whose culture-language was Spanish. 

Now there is only oile reasonable way of explaining this fact: 
the Colombo family were Spanish Jews settled in Genoa, who, 
following the traditions of their race, had remained faithful to the 
language of their country of origin. (23) 


c 



CHAPTER VI 


COLOMBO— COLOMO—COLOM—COLdN 

Christoforo Colombo was a CJenoese of Spanish-Jewish origin. 
This conclusion has been reached as the only possible explanation 
for a group of facts which, so far, have been found too awkward 
for explanation. Confronted with such facts, the host of students 
of Col6n’s life has split into two irreconcilable sets — those who 
say he was a Genoese and those who say he was a Spaniard; but 
though they hold opposite views, their methods are identical; for 
both maintain their case by throwing over half the facts, either 
openly condemning them as untrue, or quietly and unobtrusively 
dropping them out of sight. It is difficult to see how all the facts 
can be reconciled and given their adequate weight otherwise than 
by adopting the view put forward in these pages. Bom in Genoa, 
Colombo was of Spanish-Jewish origin, bilingual from the first, 
speaking a popular and uneducated sort of Genoese dialect and 
brought up by his family in a Spanish atmosphere; therefore, a 
Spanish Jew. 

Two tests remain to be met by this view of the discoverer: 

(1) How does it fit the facts we already know about him? 

( 2 ) How does it fit the remaining facts of his life ? 

As for the first, not only does it fit the facts, but the facts will 
not fit without its help; as for the second, we shall often have 
occasion to show that, if the Jewish hypothesis had not forced 
itself upon us on grounds of language, Coldn^s ways, character 
and wrmngs would have brought home to any impartial observer 
the fact that he was a Jew. 

When discussing his birthplace, we pointed out that the modesty 
of his family circumstances and occupation might explain — at 
least in part — ^his curious reticence on this important pomt But 
we took care to say “at least in part.” For, as a matter of jfact, 
Col6n never Wet that he was of humble extraction. This is a 
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Queen describe him as a nobleman, noUlem virum, while in the 
royal letter of May 24th, 1493, his arms were “increased,’* which, 
of course, implies that he already had some blazon Much ink 
might have been saved by reading what the Admiral himself has 
to say. In his letter to the Aya of Prince Don Juan, speaking of 
the King and Queen, he writes: “ who from nothing have raised 
me to so much honour.” (i) Moreover, on the very first page of 
his first report on the discovery, Col6n writes vwth his usual 
candour: “So that [. . .] in the same month of January, Your 
Highnesses ordered me to go to the said parts of India with a 
sufficient navy; and to that end, they bestowed great favours on 
me and ennobled me, allowing me thenceforward to style myself 
Don,” a fact which is documentarily proved by the royal letter 
appointing him Admiral, Viceroy and Governor, for in it the 
discoverer is mentioned as plain ^"Cristobal Colon' ^ and is later 
explicitly authorised to call himself Don Cristdbal Col 6 n, 

It follows that if the humble origin of his family may explain 
in part Coldn’s reticence as to Genoa (for men’s actions are many- 
rooted like trees, and like trees many-branched), it cannot be 
accepted as the only cause of it, since he was not so reticent on his 
having risen “from nothing” as he was on his having come from 
Genoa. 

But if his family were not only poor and humble but Jewish as 
well, at a time when the Jewish race was passing in Spain through 
a crisis never equalled in history till the days of Nazi Germany, 
his reticence as to the actual spot where they lived and on the 
actual people they were, becomes immediately explicable. 

And so does his curious un-Genoese behaviour. We have seen 
him somewhat indifferent to the ties of patriotism — in a passive 
way right through his whole life, in an active way on two occa- 
sions: when he fought for King Ren£ at a time when this prince 
was considered as an enemy by Genoa; and when in the battle 
of St. Vincent he attacked a Genoese fleet while serving under the 
banner of Casenove-Coullon. Here, again, the Genmtes wriggle 
out of the facts by pronouncing Col6n a liar and declaring he 
served the Genoese; while the Hispamtes triumph over the 
Genoites by declaring that the Genoa case is thereby proved 
wropg. But we know that Colombo-Col6n was bom in Genosi 
and we know that at St. Vincent he attacked the Genoese, rather 
dastardly, as a matter of fact. Is it not obvious, then, that Coldn 
was indiffa-mt to Genoa, that he was an unassimilated Genoese, 
not a genuine Genoese citizen rooted in the soil, but a bird 
of passage, ready to make hm nest anywhere, even in those 
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undiscovered continents which he felt beyond the seas of his 
dreams ? 

A Jewish Coldn solves the problem. Note his extreme mobility, 
and that of his brother BartolomA This in itself is no more than 
a hint of Jewishness. Spain and Portugal were then overrun 
with Genoese; but who remained Genoese. Coldn was Portu- 
guese in Portugal and Castillian in Castille. “ Colom had become 
a natural vassal of that land [Portugal] by his marriage,” (2) says 
Oviedo; and Fernando Col6n: “Holding himself to be a subject 
of these realms, which were the fatherland of his sons . . .” 
Bartolom6 will show a similar adaptability. Note their special 
indifference to Genoa, their readiness to change the soil on which 
their lives were to be built and the banner under which they were 
to serve, even against Genoa; and then the Jewish explanation is 
forced upon the mind. 

For it is worth observing that this explanation does not merely 
fit the facts; it is needed in order to make them fit with each 
other. Neither the linguistic difficulty, nor Coldn's reticence 
over Genoa, nor his attitude while a corsair towards his father- 
land, have ever been satisfactorily explained. They do not become 
intelligible until Col6n is seen as a Genoese-bom Spanish Jew. 

Two possible objections may be raised: 

(1) The doctor of La Ribida, in his statement describing the 
arrival of Col6n at the Monastery, says that Fray Juan 
P 6 rez “seeing that he looked Idre a man of another 
country or Kingdom and alien in language . . .” 

(2) Las Casas says of him: “He seems to be a xiative of 
another language, for he does not fully grasp the meaning 
of the words of the Castillian language nor of its way of 
speaking.” 

These two objections are easily met. Col6n came from abroad 
and did give an impression of foreignness. His language was not 
the Spanish of the fifteenth century, but that of the fourteenth; 
it had remained unevolved in that lopped-off btandi trans- 
planted to Genoa towards 1390, and had undoubtedly absorbed 
many Italianisms. 

The quotation from Las Casas, moreover, should be carefully 
read. “He seem to be a native of another language,” says this 
close fiiend of the family, who hi» told us defiffitefy ffiat Coldn 
Was a Genoese. Then, why he seem} As usual. Las Casas 
cannot hide the fact ^t he is not quite sure ffutt ^ete is not a 
mystery somewhere about Coldn. That this b no eoi^su^caon 
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on a casual oddity of style may be shown not only by the similar 
attitude of the good bishop with regard to Coldn’s birthplace, 
but by his strange remarks on Coldn's religion, so strange 
indeed as to require further discussion: 

In the matters of the Christian religion, no doubt [‘‘sin duda”], 
he was a Catholic and of much devotion.” Why “no doubt”? 
And again: “Having said all about the origin and fatherland and 
lineage and parents and even appearance and ways [. . .] and 
also of what was known of Christianity in Cristobal Col6n . . 
And again: “Who realising he was so feeble, as a Christian, 
which certainly he was^ he received the Sacraments with great 
devotion,” a phrase which in Spanish is even more curious than 
in translation. Why this reticence, which I have italicised in 
every case, suddenly, on referring to his Christianity? And on 
the part of the man who knew his brothers best? All, however, 
becomes clear on the hypothesis that Coldn was a Jew. (3) 

# 

• • 

A similar conclusion will be reached when we come to examine 
the problem of his name. Not in vain does his son Fernando 
write: “To conform it with the fatherland where he went to live 
and to take a new state, he filed down the word to make it con- 
form with the old, (4) and thus called himself Col 6 n; this leads 
me to believe that just as most of his things were worked out by 
some kind of mystery, so in what pertains to the variation in his 
name and surname there is sure to be some mystery.” This is a 
fairly transparent mystery ! Col6n, says his own son, came to the 
fatherland, when he came to Spain, and took again the name of 
Col6n to conform his name to the old name of his family. 

What would a plain Genoese Colombo do with his name on 
coming to serve in Spain? Nothing whatever, Colotnbo is a 
perfecdy good Spanish form, and there are to this day thousands 
of Spaniards with names not imlike it, such as Pombo. There are 
nowadays in South America thousands of CoUmbos who have not 
thought it necessary to tamper with their name, since its sonority 
fita into the CastilUan language as to the manner bom; and even 
in Spain the name Colorilbo h^ been known to exist, at any rate 
since the seventeenth century. Even if Colombo had been an 
un-Spanish, Italian name, Spain was at the time full of Italians, 
including many Genoese, who continued to call themselves by 
their Italian names, even those who, like Juanoto Berardi, had 
frequent transactions with the Oown. 
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Why then should Colombo have to change his name to CoJAn ? 
The Hispanites answer, “ Because he never was ‘ Colombo.* ** We 
cannot take this view, amongst other reasons, because docu- 
mentary proof can be provided for all the phases of the evolution 
Colombo— Colomo—Colom — Col6n. (5) Now this evolution is 
neither necessary nor linguistically inevitable; Coldn is by no 
means the phonetic or somatic translation of Colombo from 
Italian into Spanish. Just as Palumbus gives Palomo^ a well- 
known Spanish patronymic, so Columbus should have given 
Colomo. Therefore, the evolution Colombo — Colon must have 
been guided by some preconceived notion. A psychological force 
must have existed somewhere strong enough to produce these 
two results: {a) a change of name which in itself was not in the 
least necessary; (6) the attraction of another idea, foreign to the 
original meaning, which determined in reality not an adaptation 
but actually a change into something quite different. May we 
point out how Jewish this all is ? The men of the wandering race 
are so often bound to shift the conditions of their existence that, 
with them, change of name has become a habit, practically 
unknown though it is to the rest of mankind. We are dl familiar 
with the Friedmann who becomes Freeman^ and the Levy who 
becomes Lewis by a kind of conscious play of words which gives 
an intelligent meaning to what otherwise would be a mere 
adaptation. The number of name-transformations amongst 
Spanish Jews in the fifteenth century is too great for quotation, 
l^e mere fact that, of all the Genoese we hear of in Spain at the 
time, Col6n is the only one who makes his name undergo four 
swift transformations, from Colombo to CoWn, should have 
sufficed to put students on the track of his real race. Having 
come to the conclusion, on entirely different grounds, that Coldn 
was a Jew, we are entitled to consider the tendency to change his 
name as a striking confirmation of our Jewish hypothesis. 

But why Colon} Let us look back at the explanations given 
on this subject by his two historiographers. Three statements 
stand out in the portrait of the Admiral left us by Las Casas: 

(i) “ His parents were notable persons, one time rich [. . .], 
at other times they must have been poor, owing to the 
wars and strife which are always occurring in Lombardy.** 

(a) **Of old, the first name oi this lineage was [. . .] CoUn, 
then, as time went by, ffie successors of this Coldn [. . .] 
styled themsdves Colombos; [. . but this ifiustrious 
man, giving up the name set by €i]Slom» to csU 
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himself Col6n, going back to the old word, less perhaps 
because it was his original name * . . 

(3) . than moved by that divine will which had elected 

him to work out that which his Christian name and his 
surname implied. [. . .] His surname means repopu- 
lator [. . .] he was the first [. . .] to found colonies.*’ 

True, Las Casas engrafts on all this a couple of delusions born 
of Don Fernando’s megalomania: a Roman consul and the two 
admirals of Sabellico. But again, when imaginative people invent 
legends they do not invent them out of nothing. There is always 
a root of fact to the flower of fancy. It seems only fair to retain 
from the narrative of the worthy bishop that in all probability; 

(1) The Col6n family had been richer than it was, and fell 
on worse days, whether owing to the civil strife in 
Lombardy or not is another matter. 

(2) Col6n’s name had been Colon before it became ColonAo^ 
and he merely returned to it when he came to Spain. 
Moreover, the tradition that the Colombos had been 
Col6ns before they became Colombos existed in the family. 

(3) Col6n took this old form of his name for mixed reasons; 
one of them being the family tradition about it, and the 
other the attraction of its significant meaning. 

These conclusions, which naturally flow from the statements 
made by the two men closest to him or his family, admirably fit 
the facts. 

Nothing is known or has been found in Italy about the family 
beyond Giovanni Colombo, Christoforo’s grandfather. Now, for 
reasons which will become clear later, the family emigration to 
Italy must have taken place towards 1390, i.e. about the time of 
Giovanni’s birth. 

A higher social status before they came down to weaving fits 
in perfectly with the dignified bearing, high stature and command*^ 
ing personality which contemporaries agree in attributing to 
Coldn. 

But what was exactly the family tradition about Coldn’s old 
name, or, in other words, what was the original Spanish form of 
Qdombo} The disappearance of the last syllable, what Fernando 
Col6n aJk the *‘filir® of the word,” can only have occurred 
throi^h the Catalan form Cohm. The influence of the idea of 
colcmisation on this evolution of Coldn’s name is known to 
Uf thanks to Las Casas. But the fact that this evolution existed 
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at all shows tsnmistakably that the family traditional name was 
Colom; in confirmation of which we may point out two facts: 

(1) That a CoUn emigrating to Italy might have turned his 
name into Colom or CoUmnOy or even have left it un- 
changed, Coldn, but that there is no reason why he should 
have made it Colombo. 

(2) That two historians, one Oviedo, a Spanish contemporary, 
the other Barros, a Portuguese writing soon after, always 
call the discoverer Cohm, which would be utterly 
inexplicable in non-Catalan writers unless there were 
sound reasons for this spelling. 

From this traditional Colom the transition to Coldn was easy, 
led as it was by two psychological forces: 

(1) the colonising connotation of the word; 

(2) advantage of the Castillian over the Catalan form, at a 
time when Castille was already the leading kingdom in 
the Peninsula. 

The Colombo family would then be Catalan Jews. Colom was 
and is a frequent name in all Catalan-speaking Spain, including 
Majorca. And at this stage two more facts come to insert them- 
selves into the picture. The first is, that in the forest of Coloms 
to be found in Catalonia at that time many families were Jewish; 
an Aaron Colom and his family are known in Zaragoza in the 
fourteenth century, and in 1479, four or five years before Colom 
settles in Spain, one Andreu Colom, a Catalan Jew, was burnt as 
a heretic by the Inquisition in Tarragona. (Note that one Vin- 
cenzo Colombo was hanged as a pirate in Genoa in 1492, the very 
year of the discovery, so that Christoforo, Genoese corsair in 
Genoa, Catalan Jew in Spain, had to steer a diffi cult course 
between the stake and the scaffold.) In 1461, when Christoforo 
Colombo (or Colom) was ten, the Inquisition of Valencia 
(a much older institution than the Castillian Inquisition) prose- 
cuted one Thomd Colom and his wife Leonor, their son Joan 
Colom, and daughter-in-law Aldonza, for having buried Thomd's 
mother-in-law with Jewish rites. (6) They were all Conversos 
(necffiii). In 1489, when Coldn was already negotiating with the 
King and Queen of Castille, Andrds Colom, Blanca Colom and 
Francisca Colom, Conversos, were condemned by the Inqtiisitioa 
of Tarragona for having observed Jewish rites. In ktw days 
there is a family of Sephardi Jews in Atastard^ by tlm name 
of Colom. 
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But Catalan scholars make yet another claim, (7) this time in 
the heraldic field. When the King and Queen ennobled Col6n, 
they showed themselves truly magnanimous with him in the 
matter of his arms; for the first and second quarter of his blazon 
they granted him nothing less than the royal arms of Castille and 
Leon, the castle and the lion; his third quarter was to be "a few 
islands and sea-waves,” and the last “your arms which you used 
to wear.” Used to toear, of course, is a rather elastic phrase, and 
we need not conclude from it, as it has rashly been concluded by 
hot-hearted partisans of the Col6n-was-a-Spaniard school, that 
King Ferdinand, who knew his Italy well and had one whole 
hand in the Genoese pie, was not aware of the degrees of nobility 
of the “nobilis vir” he was sending to Cipango. The point win 
be discussed anon. But, though Coldn’s family was one of manual 
workers, it does not follow that he could not put forward a more 
or less real or fanciful claim to a blazon-bearing family, and, as a 
matter of fact, an examination of his full arms as an admiral 
reveals that he did entertain such a claim. 

In circumstances which are not fully explained, he altered the 
royal instructions to the extent of filling the fourth quarter, not 
with the arms which “he used to wear,” but with the five anchors 
which were characteristic of the blazon of the Admiral of Castille. 
The royal instructions had put “his” arms last, in the fourth 
quarter; he relegated them to a fifth division, in itself a significant 
hint of the purely formal character of his claim to them. Some 
arms, nevertheless, there were, of course : to wit, a field of gold with 
a band aziure on a chief gules, which in plain un-heraldic English 
means a blue band across a background of gold surmounted 
by a splash of red. Catalan specialists are able to quote several 
families whose arms are similar, if not identical, with these. This 
fact, if established, would confirm the view that Coldn’s family 
had come to Genoa from some Catalan region. (S) This would, 
moreover, account for the Catalanisms observed in his language 
by several authors. 

Both in Majorca and in the region of Tortosa the name Colom 
is frequently found in those days. Both were at the time centres of 
sea-activity, of that ill-defined type of spirited navigation which 
was in later days to develop into three diverging and definite 
forms: royal navies, corsairs and piracy. 
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This, again, brings in two more facts which, again, insert them- 
selves into the picture. The first is the claim to have had another 
admiral in his family which Col6n made, referring, no doubt, to 
Casenove-Coullon. True, Don Fernando, and Las Casas after 
him, led into error by Sabellico, drag in two admirals, including 
a rather shadowy and ill-defined Colombo Junior. But when we 
come back to what the discoverer himself actually said, all we are 
told is that he was not the first admiral of his family. Now, our 
examination of the facts about the battle of 1476 has shown that, 
through the mass of errors in Las Casas and in Don Fernando, 
the truth of what they evidently knew from Col6n himself was 
fully vindicated by contemporary chroniclers unknown to either 
Las Casas or Don Fernando, in all but what concerned the family 
connection with Casenove-Coullon, which, on the other hand, 
though not proved, remains possible. 

Now, having by entirely independent methods traced Colombo 
back through Col6n to Colom on the Mediterranean shores, we 
are entitled to ask whether, after all, the burden of the proof is 
not on those who deny, rather than on Col6n himself who asserted, 
the connection between a Catalan family of Coloms and a family 
of southem-Frenchmen, Casenove-Coullon, whose first name, 
Casenove, is obviously in close alliance with the Casanovas and 
Casenoves of Catalonia. 

Moreover, the evident relation between our Genoese Colombo 
and the Catalan- Jewish Coloms fits in perfectly with another of 
Col6n*s disputed assertions, his campaign for King Ren6; it is 
well known that a number of Coloms of Catalonia fought for 
King Ren6 against John II of Aragon (King Ferdinand’s father), 
and that Casenove-Coullon himself, as Admiral-corsair-pirate for 
Louis XI, King Rent’s ally, also took part in this protracted 
struggle. The Consuls of Barcelona sent a circular letter to the 
port authorities pointing out to them the danger arising from the 
presence off their shores of the corsair Colom. (9) This corsair 
was Casenove-Coullon, and the circular is dated October 1473. 
While, therefore, no documentary proofs can be said to exist to 
prove an actual family relation between the two Col6ns, the 
general weight of historical evidence comes at every turn to 
vindicate Coldn’s veracity. 

Moreover, when we are led by an examination of facts such as 
the changes in his name to coi^rm his own statements and to 
accept as certain that he served at sea in the Mediterranean, we 
find that this solution, so natural in many ways, makes him spend 
his eager and ardent youth in the very centre of sea-expedition. 
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at the very spring of the enquiring spirit which sent forth navi- 
gators anxious to “penetrate the secrets of the world/' Much as 
Sie Portuguese may vindicate priority in this for Prince Henry 
the Navigator, we are in a position to establish Catalonia and 
Majorca as the oldest and most active centres of discovery, on 
the authority of the prince of geographers, Alexandre de Hum- 
boldt: “We must not forget that the enterprises of Catsdan sailors 
have been for Western Africa what those of the Norman- 
Scandinavian sailors were for the Northern part of the New 
World. They have preceded the discoveries of Prince Henry 
[of Portugal] and of Queen Isabel of Castille. The Island of 
Majorca had become from the thirteenth century the hearth of 
scientific knowledge in the difficult art of navigation. We know 
from the Fenix de las Maravillas del Orbe of Ramdn Lull that 
the Majorcans and the Catalans used navigating charts {cartas de 
mar ear) long before 1286; that instruments, no doubt rudi- 
mentary, were made in Majorca for measuring time and the height 
of the pole on board ships. From there, knowledge originally 
borrowed from the Arabs spread to the whole Mediterranean. 
The royal ordinances of Aragon prescribed in 1359 that each galley 
should be provided with not one but two sea-charts. A Catalan 
navigator, Don Jayme Ferrer, had arrived in August 1346 at the 
mouth of the Rio de Oro, five degrees south of that Cape of No 
which. Prince Henry claimed, Portuguese ships had turned for 
the first time in 1419." (10) 

This was the tradition, this the environment in which Col6n 
moved and lived during his Mediterranean days. That he was 
in it and not weaving or selling wine is obvious now as the har- 
monious conclusion of a number of converging clues. Here is a 
further document which should be final: 

In a letter to the King and Queen, dated February 6th, 1502, 
which is a masterpiece of seafaring experience, and of that spirit 
of observation for which Humboldt admired Col6n as much as 
some contemporary critics, quite unscientific, despise him, the 
Admiral writes the following significant passage: “In summer 
and in winter, those who come and go [“andan continuo”] 
between Cddiz and Naples know well the wind they are going to 
find on the coast of Catalonia according to the season, and dso 
when passing through the Gulf of Narbonne; those who have to 
go from Cdcfiz to Naples, if it is winter time, sail within sight of 
die Cape of Creus in Catalonia along the Gulf of Narbonne; at 
that time there is a very strong wind there, and at times it is best 
for the ship# to obey it and run under it until Berbery, and that 
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is why they sail closer to the cape, so as to keep longer to the 
bowline and attain the Pomeges of Marseilles or the islands of 
Hyeres, and thereafter they never steer away from the coast till 
they reach the aim of their voyage. If from C&diz they have to 
go to Naples in summer time, they sail along the coast of Berbery 
until Sardinia, as has been said, on the other side of the north 
wind. For these navigations, there are well-known men who have 
given themselves to this so much that they know all these roads 
and which kind of weather they may expect according to the time 
of the year. These men are generally known* as pilots, which 
amounts to leader on land, who, well as he may know the road 
to lead an army from here to Fuenterrabla, he will not know it 
from here to Lisbon; the same happens at sea, where some are 
pilots for Flanders and others for the Levant, each for the country 
he has frequented most.'* (ii) 

The accent is that of the true sailor; the experience is concrete; 
it refers to the Mediterranean. When could Col6n have acquired 
it if not in those days of his sailing youth of which he speaks with 
so much candour? His own words come true and, despite his 
critics, place him in that Mediterranean-Catalan environment on 
which so many of his clues converge. 

But let us now look more closely into this environment of 
Majorcan and Catalan sea-life. The leader of this scientific 
centre of geographers, whose knowledge was then sought by 
sailors and cosmographers all over the world, had been “Master 
Jaime," i.e. Jehuda Cresques, a prominent member of a Jewish 
family which had given a doctor to the King of Aragon. (12) The 
pogrom of 1391 transformed him into “Jaime Ribes"; he 
settled in Barcelona till 1438 when, being already sixty years old, 
he was invited by Henry the Navigator to preside over the famous 
Academy of Sagres, a Portuguese house of cosmographical learn- 
ing, Nor is he an isolated case, for it is well known that the focus 
of cosmographical activity in Majorca was mostly Jewish. This 
Master James incarnates for us the cultural centre of Majorca— 
tjrpically Jewish — the Mediterranean-Catalan nautical activity and 
the connection with Lisbon, traditions which, despite the pogroms 
of 1391 and of 1425, so far as the Jewish centre of Majorca 
IS concerned, had remained alive down to the time of Col6n. 
When Cristdbal settled in Lisbon, and when his younger brother 
Bartolom6 went to settle there before him, they foimd, therefore, 
a connection ready«>made both by their profession and by their 
race. AU their biographers tell us, Spaniards such as Las Casas, 
Italians such as Gallo, that both were skilful in the art of drawing 
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maps; both found in Lisbon the tradition of the Majorcan- 
Jewish first Director of the Academy of Sagres, ‘‘Mestre Jacome, 
a man very skilled in the art of navigation, who made ch^s and 
instruments.** 

This was, then, the environment in which young Colombo 
began to open out his soul to the secrets of the world. And in 
this environment of Catalan-Jewish cosmographers a map, a 
famous map, had been drawn towards 13^4, in which, on the 
Indian Sea, are shown to exist no less than 7548 islands “rich in 
precious stones and valuable metals.** 


In later years, his son Don Fernando, at the summit of wealth 
and fame, was to write, as a conclusion of a chapter on Col6n*8 
mystery and on what he calls the “occult case** of the family 
name, the following significant words; “Let us end this chapter 
with the words [the Admiral] writes in a letter to the Aya of Prince 
Don Juan, T am not the first Admiral of my family — let them 
give me the name they will, for, after all, David, a very wise King, 
kept ewes and later was made a King of Jerusalem, and I am the 
servant of that same Lord who raised David to that state.* ** (13) 




PART II 

CHRISTOVAO COLOMBO, 

A STUDENT IN PORTUGAL 




CHAPTER VII 


THE TEST BY FIRE AND WATER 

On August 13th, 1476, Christoforo Colombo, then just under 
twenty-five years of age, was in danger of death. He was near 
enough to death to be able to say that on that day he was reborn. 
From all we know of his tense, imaginative and highly religious 
soul, we may safely assume that on that day he is sure to have 
heard that Voice which in later years was at times to call him back 
to duty or to requicken his dying hopes with its severe admoni- 
tions. His imagination still aglow with the glamour of the burning 
ships and the bloody scenes of the struggle, and astir with the 
boom and rattle of the guns and musketry, Christoforo, swim- 
ming on, fighting with the billows, resting his weary body now 
and then on the floating oar, listened no doubt to that awe- 
inspiring Voice which said: ''What have you done with your 
youth? Do you think that I freed you from your dark looms in Vico 
deU’OHvella, or from the public-h^e in Savona, for a mere life of 
sea-loafing and piracy, to make money by attacking innocent mer- 
chantmen just because it suits the King of France or the King of 
Portugal? Did I give you that abundance of seamanship and that 
ability of hand and mind for depicting the world with its lands and 
seas, and that understanding of cosmography and astrology for you 
to waste it all in a life just like any other life? When are you to rise 
to the top of your soul and find out how high it is — higher than any 
tower or lighthouse which your father ever kept? Awake, Christoforo, 
awake and serve Me." And young Christoforo would then swim 
on with a new courage until he touched the pebbles of the shore 
with his weary knees, let go the oar from nis weary arm and, 
exhausted in body but refreshed in mind, would fall on his knees, 
raise his eyes to the lovely frlue skies where the sun would by 
then be setting, and promise that he would serve the Lord. 

For he was obviously bom with that inner hunger for high 
endeavour which is the mark of great souls. No one can read 
hia great letters, the outpourings of his heart, to the King and 
Queen without feeling that spacious simplid^ which we call 
greatness. Twenty-five is a good 1^ for a great soul to be reborn 
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on the edge of the abyss of death. Youth is over; ripe age is at 
hand. Stocktaking of the madcap years and of the first gains of 
experience comes in as a natural mood. If at that moment the 
whole being has to pass through a life-and-death ordeal, dull 
must be the man who will not feel shaken to the very foundations. 
Christoforo Colombo was not dull. He was keen as steel and 
ardent as a flame. And so we may be certain to remain within 
the bounds of psychological truth when we say that on that 13th 
of August of his 25th year Christoforo Colombo was reborn. 

* 

# # 

For a man hungry for high endeavour, what land better than 
Portugal in 1476? Why Portugal? Look at the map and wipe 
out America, the ineoustent continent at the time. Portugal was 
the end of the world, Land’s End, the window over the Unknown. 
And this was the first cause. * The Unknown wishing to be 
known, calling out for man to come and save it from the hell of 
nothingness, to open it to the light of mankind’s reason and 
awareness. This deep call of the forgotten limb of life to the 
Whole of life acted on Portugal more than on any other human 
land, because on Portugal its impact was more direct, and the 
contrast more violent between the void of the Unknown Deep 
and the fulness of the known land which stared at it and which 
every evening saw the sun set over a horizon still closed to man. 

When Portuguese painters, poets, sailors, beheld the sunset, 
the rays of their dream-glance did not fall on Italy, as did those 
of the Greeks, nor on Spain as did those of the Italians, but on 
— ^nothingness, infiniteness, the sea ever again and again; and all 
these dreams sank into the soul of Portugal and gradually turned 
into springs of action. 

Oh yes. There was the spice-trade and all that. And have we 
not heard how the fall of Constantinople to the Grand Turc 
closed the usual channels of communication for that trade, and 
thereby determined the effort to open up new ways of access by 
sea round the African Continent? This is no doubt correct so 
far as it goes, but it does not account for the fact that Constanti- 
nople fell in 1453, while in 1419 the Portuguese ventured out into 
the unknown and discovered Madeira and in 1434 Gil Banes 
turned the terrifying Cape Bojador while Afonso Gonsalves 
Baldaia reached the Tropic of Cancer, the edge of that torrid 
zone the habitability or otherwise of which was one of the ccm* 
undrums of medievri cosmographers. It is easy to smile now, 
but when the general consensus of learned opinion was ooi tbe 
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whole against the possibility of human life in that zone, the idea 
of just “go and see** reveals no uncommon courage — ^and without 
the added zest of the fall of Constantinople, too I And in 1445, 
without in the least waiting for the fall of Constantinople, nor 
possibly even thinking of helping the spice-trade, Dinis Dias 
passed opposite the Senegal and reached Cabo Verde, to the 
astonishment of the natives, who wondered whether his ship was 
a fish, a bird or a ghost. 

The driving spirit of this quest was Prince Henry the Navigator. 
He was the third son of King John I and of Philippa of Lancaster. 
On her death-bed Queen Philippa presented swords to her three 
sons who were leaving for the siege and final conquest of Ceuta. 
To Dom Duarte, the future King, she entrusted the defence of 
her peoples; to Prince Dom Pedro, that of ladies and girls; and 
then she turned to her third and favourite son Henry, and spoke 
thus: 

“You have seen how I have distributed the other swords to 
your brothers, and this third one I give you, for as you are 
strong, so will it be. And because I entrusted the peoples to one 
of your brothers and the women and girls to another, to you I 
wish to entrust all the lords, knights gentlemen, and squires of 
these kingdoms, whom I recommend you to keep in your special 
charge. [. . .] And I give you this sword with my benediction, with 
which I pray and recommend you to become a knight.’* (i) 

He did become a knight, but of the sea. The Moors were 
beaten, and though the fight was carried over to Africa and he 
fought continually in Ceuta, all these lords and knights whom 
his mother had entrusted to him needed new fields for their 
activity. He created the Knighthood of the sea. 

This prince, somewhat taciturn, a deep and sombre flowing 
river within steep forbidding banks, sought a spot in harmony 
with his own proud and solitary but energetic soul to found his 
famous academy of seamanship — the Rock of Sagres, a prow of 
knd, advancing towards the Unknown Deep with all its granitic 
might, close to that Cape St. Vincent where Col6n was to land 
almost miraculously thirty-eight years later. Disdainful of poli- 
tical economy, he did not wait for the fall of Constantinople 
either; his nautical centre was founded in 1438. What was his 
aim? Diogo Gomes (a) said that it was twofold: the road to 
India round the African Continent; and the exploration of the 
West, in search of islands or terra firma, after Ptolemy. Why so 
much precision? His aim, did he know it? Do we have an aim 
in life, or are we not rather impelled by an inner spirit than 
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drawn by an outer lure into doing something, incarnating some 
force which is at the time ‘*in the air,'* and must work itself into 
history through a living man ? Prince Henry came to incarnate 
the destiny of Portugal at the time, which was to satisfy the hunger 
of the Unknown Deep for the spirit of Knowledge, staring at it 
from the Balcony which was Portugal. 

Lisbon was then becoming more and more important as the 
northern-European ports grew in wealth and power, for it was a 
welcome calling-port on the way from the Mediterranean to 
England, Flanders and the Hanseatic harbours. It was no doubt 
then, as it is now, one of the most attractive cities of Europe, 
though it had not yet brought over from its newly acquired 
possessions those palm-trees which add now to its charm a 
languorous feeling of leisure. 

It was nobly built after the fashion of the day, stone and brick 
in happy alliance, happiest under the honey-coloured sun which 
washed its frontages, two, three and even four storeys high, and 
laid broad patches of yellow splendour over its well-paved streets. 
Narrow, no doubt, for our standards, but broad enough for the 
traffic needs of those days, the busy streets of Lisbon offered 
ample passage for the swift horse of the knight or traveller, the 
ox-cart of the peasant and general carrier, and the few sedan- 
chairs of the mighty. A town of seaport smells, in whose salt- 
laden air the cool, dark mouths of shop, store and bodega exhaled 
their breath, now of wine in the wood, now of salt fish, of tar, of 
tallow, of mastic, musk or cinnamon, not to speak of the animal 
smell of mule and ass and ox and horse, parked, as we do our 
cars today, just by the door, and even of Moor and Christian and 
Jew, living together in this cosmopolitan town where Easterners 
and Westerners, Mediterraneans and Atlantians met on common 
ground. A town of learning too. One generation later, no less 
than fifty-four booksellers were registered, in whose shops could 
be found books in all the ancient and in all the contemporary 
Latin languages; in 1476 it was already an important centre of 
culture, and particularly in the arts in which Col6n was most 
eager to learn — cosmography and astronomy. 

It was probably in one of these bookshops that he found his 
brother Bartolomeo, (3) a bookshop in which no doubt were to be 
found also astrolabes and compasses, and ampottetas as the sand- 
clocks were then called in Spanish, with a significantly Catalan 
diminutive form of the word. There is abundant evidence to 
show that Bartolomeo had a better chance than his elder broker 
to develop the theoretical side of the art of seamanship. *^To 
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judge by the books and sea-charts annotated and commented 
upon in his handwriting which must have been his or the 
AdmiraFs/’ says Las Casas, “I believe he was so skilled in that 
art that the Admiral did not exceed him by much. [. . .] He had a 
very good hand at writing, better than the Admiral's, for I possess 
many papers in the handwriting of both of them." (4) This 
would suggest more time spent at the desk. Since, when Christo- 
foro arrived in Lisbon in 1476, Bartolomeo was still in his teens, 
it is probable that the youngster, even though with some 
experience of the sea behind him, was being educated, earning 
his living as well, perhaps thanks to those Jewish learned con- 
nections which we have noticed as traditional between Majorca, 
Barcelona, Genoa and Lisbon. And since it is well known that 
Christoforo engaged in the trade of map-drawing and book- 
dealing while in Lisbon, we may surmise that this was the learned 
trade which had given hospitality to young Bartolomeo. 

Cosmography, map-drawing, astronomy were then, we know, 
if not exclusively, predominantly Jewish occupations. A greater 
freedom of thought, a more natural disposition to learn Oriental 
languages, and the continuous hold over roads, caravans, dis- 
tances, and reports from distant towns which they needed for 
their commercial activity, and which they obtained through the 
universality of their race, were all favourable circumstances for 
the pursuit of a noble task which in those days was rapidly 
coming to the forefront: the study of the earth and the sky and 
their true size and shape. In Lisbon there had always been a 
numerous, rich and active Jewish colony. Its prestige, both 
social and intellectual, had been increased by the strong proportion 
of Jewish master-cosmographers amongst the men of science 
whom Prince Henry had of old gathered at Sagres. At the time 
of Col6n's arrival in Lisbon, the leader of these learned Jews was 
Mestre Joseph Vizinho, the King’s physician, a pupil of the 
celebrated Spanish-Jewish astronomer, Abraham Zacuto. 

The young corsair whom the Lord had tested by lire and water, 
eager to find his path to service, fell in the midst of a city throbbing 
with the fever of discovery. Prince Henry's initial impulse was 
by no means spent. In fact, it had conquered the opposition 
which his uncompromising faith and his purpose — ^possibly too 
high for second-rate captains — had at first raised amongst his 
less-spirited cotmtrymen. He persisted, says old Barros, ** against 
the opinion of many; though no sign had been found to satisfy 
those who held this business to be a fruitless one and very danger- 
ous to all who ventured on it, for [the reason expressed in] this 
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proverb well-known amongst seafolk: He who sails beyond the 
Cape of No may return or not. And the fear of this passage 
[beyond Cape Nao] was so deep set in everybody's heart, for they 
had inherited this opinion from their ancestors, that the Prince 
could find but with the utmost difficulty persons who would agree 
to serve him in this, though the discovery of the Island of Madeira 
had put some heart into seamen. For many said: how is it 
possible to sail beyond a Cape which the navigators of Spain had 
set as the terminus and end of all navigation in those parts, as 
men who knew that the sea beyond was not navigable, not only 
because of the strong currents, but because it was very broken 
with so much boiling over of its waters that it sucked up all the 
ships. [. . .] We do not know what result he expects from this 
discovery, save the loss of all those who go in the ships, leaving 
many orphans and widows in the Kingdom. [. . .] For there 
always were Kings and Princes in Spain eager to achieve great 
things [. . .] and we do not see nor read in their chronicles that 
they directed this land to be discovered, though it was so near 
at hand.’* (5) 

All this was over. Now, Portugal was well launched on her 
career as a nation of sea-explorers. Concessions were granted 
by the Crown to go, see and conquer any stray island or forbidding 
cape which might stand in the way of a Portuguese ship: JoJo 
Vogado in 1462, Prince Ferdinand in 1451, 1462, 1473, Rui 
Gon9alves da Camara in 1473; in 1474 FemSo Telles is granted 
a concession (6) for “any unpopulated island or land,” and in 
November 1475 the concession is extended to islands or lands 
already populated. New concessions are granted almost con- 
tinuously at the time of Col6n’s arrival and during all his stay in 
Portugal. 

m 

# « 


So that was to be his work ? The idea must have sunk into his 
mind at once, for if the harbour and the Street of Merchants and 
the Court were full of it, what else could be discussed amongst 
the cosmographers, Christians, Moors and Jews, whom, he tells 
us, he was wont to frequent, led by his enquiring mind ? With 
what eager eyes would those cosmographers and chart-drawing 
draftsmen listen to the story of captains and pilots, telling them 
of the new coast seen and measured, the unsuspected island, the 
great river, the trails of the caravans, possibly the measurement 
of a concrete distance on the map, the correction shown to be 
necessary to the profile of such a coast. So this was to be his 
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work, and this was the reason why he had been thrown out from 
a corsair ship like Jonah from the whale? 

And, of course, there was money in it. Prince Henry, who was 
the master of the Order of Christ, had started this wave of dis- 
coveries as a sea-crusade, “so that,’’ says Barros, “his name should 
remain amongst men as that of the first conqueror and discoverer 
of the idolatrous nations.” (7) But as Constantinople had fallen in 
1453, shutting out completely the direct way to the land of spices, 
which had been none too easy since Saladdin had conquered 
Egypt in 1171, Christians were now entitled to drink the 
wine of glory and to eat the bread of virtue with the spice of gain. 
On its watery shoulders the old spacious Tagus carried bulging 
galleys, prouder and prouder as the length of their cruises became 
more and more impressive in the eyes of breezy seamen and studi- 
ous cartographers. Everyone in Lisbon was thinking of Guinea, 
the hot seas, blacks and parrots, and the lands of Prester John. 
Travellers’ stories, sacred books, charts and documents, old 
wives’ tales, every form of lore contributed to the discussions, 
the beliefs, the plans, the hopes with which the streets and quays 
of Lisbon hummed, to the accompaniment of the hammers and 
the saws which in the shipyards of Ribeira Nova erected the 
wooden skeletons of imposing galleons and elegant caravels for 
the discoverers. 

Three strains were predominant : the patristic or biblical; the 
scientific; and what we would nowadays call the touristic, i.e. the 
stories of such travellers as the Jew Benjamin de Tudela, the 
Knight Tafur, that magnificent chatterbox John of Mandeville, 
and, most famous of all, Marco Polo. Life carried all these strains 
in an inextricable mixture, so that it is nearly always impossible 
to disentangle them even within the same brain. Here is an 
amusing example. Cardinal Filliastre or Philastre stands high in 
the history of geographic progress because he was the first to use 
the division of the degree into minutes and seconds instead of in 
arithmetical fractions, a considerable step in geodesy. He has, 
moreover, another title to scientific consideration bearing specially 
on Coldn’s discovery: in an atlas of twenty-six maps which he 
prepared in 1427, he included a map of Greenland by a Welsh 
cartographer, Claudius Cymbricus, along with a note to the effect 
that “it lies towards the island of Thule [Iceland] which is to the 
East of it. Thus this map includes all the northern region still an 
unknown land. Ptolemy does not mention it, and it is believed 
he did not know of it.” This scientific statement is decorated by 
the charming further intimation that “In these Northern lands 
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there are diverse nations, including the Unipedes and the Pygmies. 
As to the Griffins, they are in the Orient, as may be seen in the 
map.” (8) 

This is a fair example of a scientific mind in those da)rs. Round 
a kernel of direct observation there spread a circle of author!^, 
classical and biblical, and beyond it an aura of hearsay, and still 
further afield a world of imagination. Those sailors and merchants 
who thronged the quays of Lisbon, fingered the books in the shops, 
swarmed in the anterooms of royal princes and Jewish financiers, 
and now sailed out into the Unknown Deep, leaving behind a 
trail of sighing hearts, now returned battered and crestfallen in 
defeat, or in the pride and splendour of islands discovered and 
capes conquered, came to add both legend and fact to this world 
of speculation. 

Was all the earth inhabitable? Did the Southern Seas boil? 
Were there men with one eye, one foot, a tail? Was there an 
island governed by women (I mean openly so)? How much of 
the earth was covered with water and how much with land? 
What was the exact land distance between the Western coasts of 
Europe and the Eastern coasts of Asia? What was the girth of 
the earth’s equator? And by way of consequence, what was the 
distance between Europe and Asia through the Adantic? (9) 

These were the questions which occupied that lively world. 
In 1470 Affonso V, King of Portugal, had put his son and heir 
John, the future Jolm II, in charge of expeditions and discoveries; 
in fact, had made him the King’s First Lord of the Admiralty 
and Secretary of State for the Colonies. The young Prince’s hand 
is seen at once in the two concessions to Femlo Telles; in the 
regulations of sea-traffic, and in the law of November 4th to foster 
shipbuilding. Prince John could not fail to notice the turmoil of 
ideas in which his seafaring countrymen then lived. One, above 
all, was in the mind of the leaders: East or West? 

The great Portuguese navigators, faithful to the tradition of 
Prince Hei^, pushed on year in, year out, along the coast of 
Africa, Guinis as they called it, in the hope of turning the Cape, 
which they did, and reaching the land of dreams and spices, India. 
But, since the earth was round, why not the West? The Prince 
was told that a Canon of Lisbon, one FemSo Martins, or Femlo 
de Roritz, had discussed the matter with a well-known mathe- 
matician and physicist of Florence, Paolo del Pozzo ToscanelU. 
He summoned ffie Canon and hei^ from him that ToscaneUi 
held the way of the West perfectly possible, and certa^y 
shorter and easier fhan the way of the mut. Prince John bade 
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him write to Toscanelli and ask for a definite statement of his 
scheme. 

On June 25th, 1474, Toscanelli answered the Portuguese 
canon, sending him “a map made by my own hands, from which 
you should begin to make the journey ever towards the West, 
and the places which you should reach and how far from the Pole 
or from the equinoctial line you ought to turn, and how many 
leagues you will have to cross to reach those regions most fertile 
in all kinds of spices and jewels and precious stones; and think 
it not marvellous that I call West the land of spices, while it is 
usually said that spices come from the East, for whoever navigates 
Westward in the lower hemisphere shall always find the said paths 
West and whoever travels Eastward by land in the higher hemi- 
sphere shall always find the same land East.” (10) 

Toscanelli was a good physicist and mathematician, but had 
only begun to dabble in cosmography in later life, under the 
pressure of financial difficulties and the zest of a possibly un- 
scientific interest in spices, in which his family had traded for 
long. This letter and map could not impress the Portuguese. 
The plan of the Florentine amateur-cosmographer rested on a 
number of ideas of which the scientific cosmographers and the 
seasoned captains who surrounded Prince John might say: 
‘‘What is good is not new; what is new is not good,” to wit: 

(1) The earth is rounds which everybody knew in those days. 

(2) The knozvn continent from Lisbon to the Indian coasts by 
LAND, i.e. Eastwards, covers 230 degrees of the circumference of the 
earth. This was known in Lisbon to be a mistake of the old 
geographer Marinus of Tyr, which had been corrected by Ptolemy. 
Toscanelli took no notice of Ptolemy's correction and added insult 
to injury by increasing Marinus's mistake (220) to 230 degrees. 

(3) Therefore there remain only 130 degrees of sea to cross in 
or^ to get at the Indies by sailing dead West, This was not true, 
since the previous conclusion was false. The distance in degrees 
was greater, though by how much, opinions varied. 

(4) The length of a degree being about miles ^ the total distance 
from coast to coast was only fiajx 130=581 25 miles. The Portuguese 
could afford to smile at this, j^cause most of them held 62^ to be 
far too short a figure and they inclined to think the degree was 
at least 70 miles long. 

(5) From CsAo Verde to the Coast of Asia the distance is about 
om-^tlmd of the sphere^ i.e. zi6 degrees. 

{6} Moreover^ there is AntiUa on the way^ between which and 
Cipmgo there are 10 spaces^* i.e. 50 degrees. 
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This was the only point which might make the Portuguese 
ponder over the matter a bit. Antilial Cipangol What did they 
know about them ? 

About Antilia, little that they could hold as serious. This 
ghost-island seemed to rise in men^s imaginations at the call of 
three entirely different causes: the tradition of the lost continent 
which Plato describes under the name of Atlantis, easily trans- 
figured into Antilia by the wear and tear of time; the optical 
illusion, or maybe the psychological obsession of the inhabitants 
of Madeira and of the Western Canaries, who under certain 
weather conditions saw a land West of them on the horizon; and 
an old tradition stubbornly held in all Spain (including Portugal) 
that during the Moorish invasion, in the eighth century, a mass 
emigration of Spanish Christians had taken place under seven 
bishops to the Island of the Seven Cities. Antilia, the name itself, 
seems like an evocation from the depths of the mind dreaming at 
sunset. There must be an Island opposite: Anti-island, Anti- 
Ilha, Antilia. 

But the cosmographers of King John were no dreamers, and 
as a port of call on the way to India they would not consider 
this Antilia of the Seven Cities a great asset. 

Cipango was another matter, for it was known as an existing 
part of this hard planet, at any rate since Marco Polo had not 
only extolled its wealth, but situated it on the map so to speak, 
by giving the distance which separated it from the Indian (i.e. 
Asiatic) continent — 1500 miles. This name was the only valuable 
indication which the Prince and his advisers, eager to find a 
quick access to India, could find in the otherwise disappointing 
document of the Florentine. 

Yet, though disappointing as a solution for the great problem 
of the day — ^the road to India — ^the letter of Toscanelli did leave 
a trace in the minds of some at any rate of the royal hangers-on. 
Those “Seven Cities!*’ They did sound glorious. Mestre 
Joseph Vizinho and Mestre Rodrigo, the two Jewish doctors, 
might smile incredulously, but suppose they did exist after all? 
Did not this Toscanelli know as much mathematics as the two 
clever Jews ? Well-known maps, such as Becario’s (i i) or Andrea 
Bianco’s, did give Antilia as an existing island. 

So, on November 20th, 1475, Femgo Telles, governor, and 
chief steward of the King’s beloved daughter, who had but a few 
months earlier (January 28th, 1474) obtained a concession to 
discover and overlord any unpopulated islands, “provided they 
be not in the region of Guinea” (i.e. provided they be out West), 
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having easy access to events which occurred within the discreet 
palace walls, succeeded in obtaining an enlargement of his con- 
cession which bears obvious signs of the influence of Toscanelli’s 
letter, at any rate on him: ‘‘And because in the said letter [the 
first concession] there is question of unpopulated islands, and 
which the said FernSo Telles might order to be populated [. . .], 
and it might well be that, while seeking them, his ships or men 
might find the Seven Cities or the populated islands, not at 
present navigated [...], I declare by this letter [. . .] that it is my 
pleasure that he have the same overlordships and superiority and 
power over their inhabitants [. . .] as over those of the other 
islands.” (12) 

Having thus given a Portuguese nobleman an imaginary king- 
dom over the Seven Cities, Toscanelli’s letter and map, found 
wanting as a plan for sailing to the East through the West, were 
quietly shelved. 

Yet not so hidden that Colombo's eyes could never find them. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE LURE OF THE WESTERN SEA 

When young Colombo lands in Portugal, in 1476, at the very foot 
of that Rock of Sagres where Prince Henry had perched his nest 
of sea-birds of prey, we witness, to use a telling Spanish expression, 
the meeting of Hunger and Appetite. Coldn’s hunger for high 
endeavour meets the land longing for discovery. Barros was to 
say of him later on that he was “a skilled man, eloquent and a 
good Latin scholar, and very glorious in his a&irs.” (i) It is 
therefore fair to assume, and so have we assumed already on other 
grounds, that in 1476, at twenty-five years of age, his Latin was 
already fairly good, and that, therefore, keen as he was to learn 
and read, he had read many a classic. There is good reason for 
thinking that either before his arrival in Portugal or soon after, 
within the year 1476, he had read the Medea of Seneca, (2) for 
his mind, probably already full of his own star, saw a world of his 
own dreaming in a few lines of this tragedy of the Spanish-Latin 
poet, and he acted accordingly soon after. In Act II of this 
somewhat grim tragedy there occurs the following passage: 

venient annis 

Saecula seris quibus oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet : et ingens 
Pateat tellus : Tiphysque novos 
Detegat orbes : nec sit terris 
Ultima Thyle. 

Though somewhat free and explanatory, Coldn’s own translation, 
to be found in his Book of Prophecies, is correct: 

“There will come a time in the long years of the world when 
the ocean sea will loosen the shackles that bind things together 
and a great part of the earth will be opened up and a new sailor 
such as the one who was Jason’s guide, whose name was Thyphis, 
shall discover a new world, and ^en shall Thule be no lon|^ the 
last of lands.” 

This passage of the Spanish-Roman poet struck him deeply. 
The prophetic sense, a tendency to find a hint of things to oome 

so 
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in all he read, was one of his most marked features. Are we to 
wonder, then, that in February 1477 Col6n was in Thule, and 
even one hundred leagues beyond “the last of the lands*’? All 
we know of his character suggests that Coldn went there already 
smitten with this inner belief in his destiny, which was the real 
root of his indomitable strength. Why Thule ? This voyage, on 
any other basis, is so devoid of meaning that his more matter-of- 
fact biographers simply deny that it ever took place. (3) And yet 
Col6n himself says he went there. “In some notes he made,” 
says Las Casas, “to show how all the five zones were inhabitable, 
proving it on the experience of his navigations, he says: ‘In the 
month of February 1477 I sailed beyond the Island of Tile one 
hundred leagues, and its southern part is 73° north of the equi- 
noctial and not 63° as some say, and it lies not within the line udiich 
contains the Occident, as Ptolemy says, but much further West, 
and to this Island, which is as big as England, the English go with 
goods, especially those of Bristol, and at the time I went the sea 
was not frozen, though there were great tides, so much that in 
some parts it rose and fell a5 braces twice a day.’ ” (4) 

The geographical errors of this text, far from telling against 
Coldn’s veracity, speak in its favour, for if, as some of his modem 
critics claim, he had boasted of this visit on the strei^lth of a mere 
perusal of sea-charts or maps, one has to deprive him of intelli- 
gence as well as of honesty, since he would thus have ventured 
to correct from his study in Portugal figures admitted by cosmo- 
graphers and inscribed in ifiaps. The objection is childish. He 
go there. The proof is that he made bold to correct what 
others wrote about it before, whether competent to do it or not 
matters nothing for the argument. 

He went there because it was still Ultima Thule — not for 
long — ^and because he felt that the time had come when it should 
cease to be so. He went there to see for himself what Thule 
was like, and one hundred leagues beyond. And that when 
he went he was already “possessed” can be proved, curiously 
enough, again by making use of another of his errors. A note 
in his hand, to the History of Pope Pius II, reads as follows: 
“Men have come eastward from Cathay. We have seen many a 
remaritable thing [of this kind], and particularly in Galway, in 
Ireland, two penons hanging on to two wreck planks, a man and 
a woman, a t^utifiil creature.” (5) It is evident that the arrival 
of Chin^ shmwiecked people in Galway was in those days 
utterly impoasmfe. The cmnbination oi dtcumstanoes whim 
gave rue to this misappiehenaion onthe part of Coldn is, however. 
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easy to imagine. Any Northern ship wrecked — Russian or even 
Norwegian — having on board persons of Finnish or Lap features 
— ^high-cheeked and somewhat un-European-looking — ^would 
suffice, by means of a few misinterpretations between Irish- 
English-Gaelic-Latin and Genoese-Spanish-Jewish-Portuguese- 
Latin, with the possible help of an Irish wag, to induce the highly 
imaginative Col6n to see his ever-present Cathay in the strangers 
saved from the waves. But the main point is that Col6n shows 
by this error of his not only that he did go North in 1477, but also 
that in 1477 he was already brewing his design to reach Cathay 
through the West. 

This is, unfortunately, all we know of his voyage to Iceland. 
But, though it does not shed much light on his actual physical 
movements, it helps to outline the history of his inner thoughts. 
We know that by now Colon’s corsair and possible commercial 
years are over, and that henceforward he is intent on the mighty 
problem of the day. It matters little that in 1 479, if the ‘ ‘ Assereto * ’ 
document be genuine, he was sent to buy sugar in Madeira by a 
Lisbon Genoese called di Negro. No one in his senses will 
imagine that because Col6n became passionately devoted to the 
Westward quest in 1476-77 he thereupon ceased to eat and drink 
or to pay for his food and lodging. The Assereto document may 
be genuine; we have seen that one of the statements which it 
attributes to Col6n is singularly in keeping with the discoverer’s 
character. If it be genuine, all it shows is that Col6n sought to 
make some money, which he had every right to do. But that 
Col6n was in Genoa in April 1479 is neither here nor there, and 
that he declares he had gone to buy sugar for di Negro, a Lisbon 
Genoese,” matters little more, except that Negro was the name 
of a most powerful Jewish financier of Lisbon who may or may 
not have been related to the di Negro of the Assereto docu- 
ment. (6) 

That letter of Toscanelli and that map were meanwhile shelved 
away in the King’s library, and though we do not know for certain 
when Col6n set eyes on ^em, it is reasonable to assume that by a 
convergence of mutual interests, let alone racial ties, Vizinho and 
Rodrigo, the King’s doctors and keepers of his astronomic con- 
science, would some time or other bring it, wittingly or unwittingly, 
materially or by mere reference, to the knowledge of the eager 
young sailor smitten with the fever of discovery. At any rate, 
from the middle of 1477 Col6n is back in Lisbon, and we are going 
to see him gradually ascend the slope of his high destiny — in- 
wardly, by educating his mind and developing hts information 
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through travel and consultation with mariners; outwardly, by 
seeking a social position in his adoptive country. 

# 

# * 

Las Casas tells how Col6n used to go often to attend divine 
service in a convent known as “the Saints,” in which there lived 
certain lady-commanders (“comendadoras”).(7) In Lisbon, to- 
wards 1478, every street comer and main square was sure to offer 
a house of prayer for the earnest-minded to attend religious ser- 
vices. All we know of the calculating and purposeful character 
of the discoverer goes to warrant the assumption that in his choice 
of that particular convent he was guided by ulterior motives, not 
necessarily religious in character. Pray God and hammer onis z 
good and sound old Spanish proverb, and much as Col6n may 
already have been convinced of his providential destinies, there 
was nothing to prevent him from co-operating with Providence 
in bringing Its plans to a satisfactory conclusion. 

For it so happened that the convent in question belonged to the 
Nuns of the Military Order of St. James (8) and had been founded 
to provide a home for the wives and daughters of the Knights of 
St. James while the said Knights fought against the Infidels. 
The ladies therein received were supposed to make a vow of 
conjugal chastity, of poverty and of obedience. It was a house 
renowned no less for its virtue than for its high social standing, 
as was soon to be shown when King John II appointed as its 
Mother Superior the very mother of his own natural son, Don'Ana 
de Mendo9a, 

This convent was therefore as good a nursery of young noble 
ladies as an ambitious sailor should wish; and when a young 
sailor is twenty-seven, and has had a considerable experience of 
the sea, and maybe a few Jewish friends at Court; and when, 
moreover, he is “of a good size and looks, taller than the average 
and of sturdy limbs; the eyes lively and the other features of the 
face in good proportion; the hair very red; and the complexion 
somewhat flushed and freckled; a good speaker, cautious and of 
great talent and an elegant latinist and a most learned cosmo- 
grapher, graceful when he wished, irate when he was crossed”; (9) 
when a young sailor with all these parts comes in now and then 
from the bree2y out-of-doors air into the confined, shut-in air of 
a convent, even if only to pray, there is sure to be a pair of eyes 
indoors longing for liberty and life and ready to give their youth 
and noble name for a tale about a basket of islands left derelict 
on the wide i 
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And 80 Christov^o Colombo married Filipa Moniz Perestrello. 
She was noble on both sides. On her mother’s side she came from 
the powerful family of Moniz, in close touch with the Crown, 
since in the twelfth century its founder, Egas Moniz, had been 
Governor under Affonso Henriquez, first king of Portugal. On 
her father’s side she came from the Italian Pdestrellos or Palla- 
strellis of Piacenza, one of whom had settled in Portugal under 
King John I, and successfully proved his noble blood by refusing 
to pay for the expenses of the war in Africa on the ground of his 
clean ancestry. This nobleman had four children, Richarte, 
Isabel, Branca and Bartholomeu. 

Richarte soon gave a lead of sorts to his sisters and brother by 
combining holy orders — he became prior of Santa Marinha in 
Lisbon — ^with unholy disorders — he became the father of two 
boys. (One of these young Perestrellos was to command a ship 
in Vasco de Gama’s second voyage to the Indies.) Thus en- 
couraged by their elder brother’s example, Isabel and Branca 
became intimate friends with the most magnificent churchman 
of the times, Don Pedro de Noronha, Archbishop of Lisbon, whose 
doubly royal blood (for he was related to the reigning families of 
both Castille and Portugal) proved too much for the restraints of 
ecclesiastical chastity. This magnificent prince of the Church 
was no light-hearted lover. He seems to have paid homage 
simultaneously to both Branca and Isabel, if one is to judge by 
the ages of Dom Joio, Isabel’s son, and of Dona Isabel, Dom 
Diogo and Dom Pedro, Branca’s children. Moreover, he was a 
loving father, and, despite his position as head of the Portuguese 
Church, he had all his offspring officially legitimised in 1444 and 
saw to it that the girl married into the royal house of Braganza 
and that the three boys rapidly reached the highest posts in the 
State and in the Church. 

Coldn’s father-in-law was, then, well, not precisely the brother- 
in-lato of the Archbishop, but let us say his brother-in-love. On 
the basis of Coldn’s two earliest biographies, the view has been 
traditionally held that this Perestrello (Bartholomeu) had been 
given the heredity captains of the Island of Porto Santo owing 
to his seamanship and valorous deeds. Upon which, both 
Fernando Coldn and Las Casas build up a story of papers and 
instruments and hints on islands to be chscovered and what not, 
which Perestrello’s widow gave her son-in-law. But let us read 
it in Las Casas, since it is worth having at first hand, the better 
to eiq(^ the distance between high-sounding l^;aid and hidicrona 
reality: “As days went by, the mother-in-uw realised how boot 
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on the things of the sea and of cosmography was Crist6bal Col6n 
[. , .] so that [. . .] she told him how her husband Perestrello had 
also been a person leaning to sea-affairs, and how, by order of 
Prince Henry, he had gone in company with two other gentlemen 
to the Island of Porto Santo, recently discovered, and soon after 
he was alone entrusted with the task of populating it, and the 
Prince granted him properties in it, and as in those diays there was 
a great boiling over of the practice and exercise of discoveries on 
the coast of Guinea and on the islands of the Ocean sea and the 
said Bartolom6 Perestrello had the hope of discovering other 
islands from his, as indeed they were discovered [...], he prob- 
ably had instruments and papers and pictures on navigation which 
the mother-in-law gave Col6n, from the view and reading of 
which he received much pleasure/* (10) 

It is plain that this story is a mixture of fact and of conjecture. 
For instance. Las Casas himself suggests that the existence of 
instruments, papers and pictures of Perestrello is a mere con- 
jecture of his. But, unfortunately for the reputation of Pere- 
strello as a discoverer, and particularly as a populator, the good 
bishop provides the key to the crucial text in which the whole 
fabric is seen to fall to the ground. Let us now read Barros on 
“how Joam Gon^alvez & Tristam Vaz discovered the island of 
Porto Sancto, owing to a tempest which took them there.** 

“There sprang on them such a storm with strength of contrary 
winds that they lost all hope for their lives. [. . And as, in those 
days, sailors were not in the habit of going out at sea and always 
sailed [. . .] within sight of land, [. . .] they were all [, . .] so much 
out of their judgment that they could not tell where they were. 
But [. . .] the storm ceased, and though the wind made them lose 
the purpose which the Prince had in sending them forth, it did 
not take them astray from their good fortune, for they discovered 
the Island we now call Porto &ncto [. . .]. With which news, 
without further voyaging they return^ to the kingdom, which 
gave the Prince great pleasure [. . .], and he had this pleasure in- 
creased when these two knights, one of whom was named Joam 
Gon^alvez Zarco dalcunha and the other Tristam Vaz, told him 
they came very happy about the air, emplacement and freshness 
of &e land and wi^ed to return to populate it [. . .], and not only 
they and those of their crew, who had seen it, but many more, 
owing to what they heard and also to please the Prince, ofiiered 
themselves to populate it, amongst them a notable person named 
Bartholomeu Perestrello who .was a gentleman in the household 

0 
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of Prince John his [Prince Henry's] brother. [. . .] Then with 
great diligence [the Prince] had three ships armed, one of which 
he gave to Bartholomeu Perestrello and the two others to Joam 
Gon9alvez and Tristam Vaz, first discoverers, who went forth 
well provided with all the seeds and plants and other things with 
which they hoped to populate the land and settle in it. Amongst 
which, there was a rabbit which Bartholomeu Perestrello took 
with him, pregnant, in a cage, and, at sea, she happened to bring 
forth, which gave all great pleasure and they held it in good omen 
since even on the way their seeds began to fructify and that 
rabbit gave them hope of the great multiplication which would 
accrue to them in that land. And to be sure in this hope of 
great multiplication the rabbit did not disappoint them, yet was 
it more to their sorrow than to their pleasure: for, when they 
arrived in the island and let the rabbit free with her offspring, 
within a short time she multiplied to such an extent that they 
could not sow or plant an5rthing that was not instantly eaten. 
And this grew to be such a plague in the two years which they 
remained there that they began to hate the work and way of life 
they had there and Bartholomeu Perestrello decided to return to 
the Kingdom, or perhaps for other reasons he had for doing so."(i i) 

The ironical, almost mocking intention of this text is in keeping 
with its substance. The knights who discovered the island, even 
if much against their wish and will, were Gon9alvez and Vaz; 
Perestrello was a hanger-on of Prince John who came to the scent 
of profit and was given a ship through sheer favouritism; and his 
efforts towards that population of the island which his viddow, in 
Las Casas’ version, says was entrusted to him alone, were limited 
to the rabbit species. Nevertheless, he tried again, for his pull 
at Court was strong, and in 1425 Prince Henry entrusted him with 
another populating expedition to Porto Santo, this time, we hope, 
with no pregnant rabbits on board. His success, however, does 
not seem to have warranted a long stay, for in 1431 he is given 
a house in Lisbon, where in 1437 he is registered as a municipal 
coimcillor. 

So that when in 1446, over twenty years after his two unsuccess- 
ful attempts, but only two ye^s ator the legitimisation of his 
hrother-in-lom^ s bastards had shown the blatant power of Don 
Pedro de Noronha, Perestrello is granted by Prince Henry the 
captaincy of Porto Santo, we are entitled to the conclusion that 
such an honour was due less to his sea-adventutes than to the 
love-adventures of his gifted sisters. 

Whatever its origin, there was power and social standing in 
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that family, and, moreover, a well-known, permanent connection 
with the Island of Porto Santo, for that captaincy was hereditary. 
And now that we know the sea-talents and competence of 
Perestrello to have been inexistent, it is obvious to us, though it 
was not to Las Casas, that his “papers and instruments*’ could 
not have been the cause or inspiration of Col6n*s design; which 
fact goes to confirm that the scheme or “urge** towards discovery 
was active in Colon’s mind before he ever entered his Portuguese 
family, and therefore that he probably entered that family be- 
cause it was so powerful in Porto Santo, an admirable base for 
exploring the Western sea. 

Bartholomeu I of rabbit memory had died in 1457, or at the 
beginning of 1458, when his widow, Col6n’s mother-in-law, ceded 
the captaincy of the island to his brother; her son, Bartholomeu II, 
took it over in 1473, and was actually the captain of Porto Santo 
when his sister Filipa (perhaps so named in honour of the 
princess of Lancaster who had been Prince Henry’s mother) 
married Christov^o Colombo, as he then no doubt had himself 
called. The marriage must have taken place in 1478 or 1479, 
probably in Lisbon, where Diego Col6n, who was to be the second 
hereditary admiral of the ocean sea, was bom towards 1479 or 
1480. We see, by the way, whence Col6n may have got into 
his head the idea of founding a lineage of hereditary Island- 
Captains. 

Incredible as it may seem, students of Coldn’s life have been 
found, and not the least painstaking, to throw doubt on Las 
Casas’ positive assertion that the discoverer lived in Porto 
Santo. (12) But is it not fairly obvious that the main reason 
why he married into that family was precisely because of their 
connection with the foremost base of discovery at the time ? As 
Las Casas puts it: “and so he went to live in the Island of Porto 
Santo [. . .] very likely owing to that only reason that he wanted 
to navigate, leaving there his wife, and because in that island as 
well as in that of Madeira, close to it, and recently discovered 
then, there was then beginning to be a great concourse of ships 
to populate and settle it, and there was frequent news every day 
of the fresh discoveries that were being made.” (13) 

We may be certain that Col6n, who by 1479 was sure to have 
heard of — ^if not yet actually read and even copied — Toscanelli’s 
letter, that Col6n, who was to do what he did, vm not going to 
stay in Lisbon, wistfully looking at the galleys and caravels on the 
Tagus, while his brother-in-law was the actual lord of the most 
idm base for discovery which his time and adoptive country 
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could boast of. That he settled in Porto Santo is therefore not 
merely a fact provided by Las Casas on the authority of the 
Admiral’s son, Diego, who told him so in Barcelona in 1519, but 
a psychological necessity of the first order. 

We may imagine his life there, and indeed we may be certain, 
again, that he navigated during his Porto Santo days. This flows 
from the conjunction of men and circumstances before us. What 
did people go to Porto Santo for if not to navigate — or do 
Colombist students imagine that he indulged in rabbit-breeding 
like his illustrious father-in-law Perestrello ? As for those 
strange human beings who believe that psychological necessities 
do not exist and may just be literary fancies, we are in a position 
to satisfy their matter-of-fact minds. It so happens that com- 
petent geographers hold Coldn’s science as a cosmogirapher and 
navigator in higher esteem than critics not so well trained in 
science. A contemporary American geographer has studied 
“The Geographical Conceptions of Columbus” (14) in a small 
but substantiid book, in which it is shown that Columbus had 
equipped himself with the best and most scientific information 
on winds, currents and general navigating conditions west of the 
Madeira group of islands. In short, subsequent events proved 
him to be so skilful a navigator and so excellent an Atlantic pilot, 
that a wide sailing experience at this time and in these seas be- 
comes of necessity an indispensable part of his life-story. This, 
moreover, tallies perfectly with his assertion that he had sailed 
for twenty-three years, (15) which, assuming he began in 1461, 
can only end in 1484, i.e. when he went to Spain. He, therefore, 
counts his Portuguese years as a period of sea-life. And, once 
again, the general weight of evidence is on his side and against 
those who &row doubt on his word. 

All these years, therefore, did this obsessed man seek and 
navigate, for by then navigation was a perpetual quest to him. 
And as he was growingly possessed of his sense of a mission, of 
his conviction that he was elected — a peculiarly Jewish pre- 
possession — ^he thought the Lord sent him all the signs and 
warnings which in fact he solicited out of the Lord’s reality 
by his own restless and tireless activity. “From all sides and in 
many ways did God give Coldn motives and causes that he should 
not doubt to undertake so great a deed.” (16) 

Coldn himself tells how he sought seamen who navigated the 
Western seas in oroer to interrogate them. Once a pilot of the 
King of Portugal, one Martin Vicente, told him how, while about 
450 leagues west of Cape St. Vincent, he saw and picked up a 
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piece of wood (17) ‘‘carved by craft and, so far as he could judge, 
not with iron tools,*’ from which he thought that as the wind had 
been blowing from the West, this wood was sure to come from 
some Western island. A brother-in-law of his, Pero Correa, told 
him of a similar piece of cut wood he, Correa, had seen in Porto 
Santo, as well as of big canes every section of which “could hold 
over a gallon of water or wine”; (18) a fact which was confirmed 
to Col6n by the King of Portugal in person, who had had these 
canes shown to him. Col6n heard from the inhabitants of 
the Azores that in time of stormy western and north-western 
winds the sea carried pine-trees which it threw on to the coast, 
especially on to Graciosa and Fayal Islands, while nowhere in 
those lands could any pine be found. Col6n again was told, and 
all these stories he heard show how eagerly he sought them, that 
in the Island of Flowers, in the Azores, the sea had thrown up two 
bodies of persons “who seemed to have very wide faces and of a 
different shape from the Christians.” And so the tale of all this 
sea-gossip goes on and on, including Antilia and the Seven Cities 
and St. Brandan. The call of the empty sea wishing to be popu- 
lated, the lure of Unknown America sending imaginary decoys 
to this highly imaginative and ambitious man, never ceased, so 
that “all these things were certainly enough to make him, who 
lived already so bent on this affair, hug it close to himself, and 
they were signals whereby God seemed to move him on by con- 
stant pushes.” (19) 



CHAPTER IX 


LESSONS AND DREAMS 

A MAN chosen by God and to whom God gives no respite cannot 
but prepare himself for his task. Christovao Colombo worked 
hard. If we are to judge by the books he has left, (i) he was a 
painstaking reader and an active scribbler of marginal notes. The 
dates of some of the notes and the dates of publication of the 
books themselves enable us to place the beginning of this intel- 
lectual activity at 1477, i.e. the year of his journey north, and, 
more likely, at 1478-79, the year of his marriage. 

These notes are first-hand documents which reveal the inner 
workings of his mind, and even at times of his character. Thus, 
they evince a keen attraction for gems and for gold, which is in 
keeping with his Jewish race. The Jews have always experienced 
a curious fascination for gold and precious stones, forms of nature 
which, quite apart from their commercial value, are in deep 
harmony with the soul of Israel — like gold, unconquerable 
through its vicissitudes in its innermost Sancta Sanctorum, and 
somewhat glittering and glossy like diamonds, jet and rubies, and 
the eyes and hair and lips of the daughters of Sion. 

The Jew in Col6n, usually shy and out of the way, hardly 
discernible in a discreet hint for the initiated only, comes to the 
surface, irresistibly attracted as soon as there is a mention of gold 
or gems in the books he reads. “The land is rich and thickly 
populated with ferocious men. It produces crystals and some 
gems,” says d’Ailly of Germany; and Col6n, in the margin, 
dropping those ferocious men, merely notes: “In Germany one 
fincfs crystal and other gems,” (2) “It [Italy] produces gems, 
syrtites, coral, turmelines. This country also contains boas, 
ferocious lynxes and herons,” says d’Ailly. And Coldn, in the 
margin: “Italy produces gems and coral.” (3) “The country 
[Spain] is fertile; it produces all kinds of fruit: it abounds in 
precious metals and in stones,” says d’Ailly. And Coldn in 
the margin: “Spain very rich in gems and metals.” (4) “In 
this country [Britain] there are a number of rivers, and big ones; 
one also finds hot-water springs and a great abundance of metals, 
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of agates and of pearls/* says d*AiIly. And Col6n, in the margin: 
“Abundance of metals, of agates and of pearls/* (5) 

Nor are these isolated or picked-out examples. It is safe to 
say that not once does Col6n see precious stones in a text without 
singling out the fact in the margin, drawn by a kind of instinctive 
fascination. 

Gold is his other lure. He cannot resist the attraction of the 
king of metals, and as he sees it gleam in a text, he promptly 
marks the fact for his own personal attention. He underlines 
that Thessaly is the place where gold coins were made for the 
first time; (6) and notes how Sicily is rich in gold lands; he 
notes the name of the Pactolus river, then adds: “Pactulus, river 
which carries golden sands.** (7) Throughout his hundreds of 
marginal notes, gold is from the first with him a constant pre- 
occupation, rooted less in a definite acquisitive sense than in the 
sheer fascination of the lovely metal which called out from the 
depths of his soul a rich racial and personal resonance. 

This metallic and glittering quality — so typically Jewish that it 
has led in the English language to the curious subconscious pun 
on Jew and jewelry, whereby jewels become the goods typically 
handled by Jews — is naturally connected in Col6n, as in many 
men of his race (and of other races), with a sense for all goods 
having a commercial value. His notes often reveal that his eye 
is on all merchandise which may be translatable into wealth and 
power. This is particularly so in his notes to his much-read copy 
of Marco Polo. We see him undef lining “perfumes, pearls, 
precious stones, gold cloth, ivory,’* or again “innumerable 
merchandise,** or “pepper, nuts, muscat, clover and other spices 
in abundance.** 

Yet we should err in jumping to the conclusion that Colon was 
mainly interested in material goods. Hard, and even harsh, as we 
may see him in later years, disputing inch by inch with the Crown 
over his dues and incomes from the discovery, his heart is not in 
goods and coin but in the power and glory which goods and coin 
bring to a man big enough to handle them as they deserve, i.c. 
as instruments of the human spirit. That is why further study 
of his marginal notes will at once reveal other features which on 
a shallower view of his character would seem utterly incompatible 
with his sense for material values; and particularly a delightful 
poetical imagination, often, it is true, wandering into irresponsible 
or naive fancy, which makes Col6n*$ letters and diaries so full of 
light, of air and of space. His love for the fanciful and imagin- 
ative can even conquer the denser magnetism which draws him 
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to gems, metals and spices. Thus, on reading a paragraph on 
Araby saying: ** Mynh and cinnamon grow in the meadows. It is 
there that the bird Phoenix is found. There one can find sard- 
onyx, onyx, rock salt and iris,” he forgets his gems and his spices 
for once to follow the flight of the imaginary bird, and notes 
down: “where the bird Phoenix was born.” (8) 

This tendency to yield to the lures of his imagination was the 
easier for his ignorance, partly due to his epoch, partly to his 
haphazard education. When cardinals such as Philastre could 
combine good mathematics with a sincere belief in Unipedes and 
Pygmies, why should not a self-taught sailor believe in the bird 
Phoenix and in men with tails? D’Ailly, moreover, a lesser 
mathematician and cosmographer than Philastre, put his immense 
authority as the head of the greatest university of that age (for he 
was chancellor of the Sorbonne) behind the most fantastic asser- 
tions, which Col6n was bound to read, at any rate at first, with 
the greatest respect. Yet, though he is open to vast fields of 
credulity and imagination, what strikes the reader of his notes is 
less his easy acceptance of unknown facts than his cautious silence 
when marvels become too marvellous. Thus, when d'Ailly says, 
speaking of Arcady: “One finds there the stone called Asbestos 
which once kindled never goes out, and blackbirds of dazzling 
whiteness,” Col6n writes down: “Asbestos — stone, which once 
kindled never goes out” (9) but quietly drops those white black- 
birds. And when, speaking of “the land of Scythes,” the learned 
Cardinal is good enough to inform him that “a great part of this 
coimtry remains uninhabitable, for, though it abounds in gold 
and precious stones, it is inaccessible to men owing to the presence 
of griffins,” Col6n in his marginal note puts down the gold and 
the precious stones (10) but takes no notice whatever of those 
griffins, even though vouched for by the eminent head of# the 
Sorbonne, He is apparently willing to believe in a spring whic^ 
freezes under the sun’s heat and which becomes hot in the cool 
of night, and in the existence of dragons along with monkeys, 
ostriches and elephants in Ethiopia and Morocco respectively; (i i) 
he registers without even the quiet protest of silence the fact that 
gems are found in the skulls of dragons. But when he is told 
5 iat the Troglodytes feed on serpents and are deprived of speech, 
he merely comments: “multa miranda” — ^many astonishing 
things; (12) when he reads about the Gorgades Islands: “a 
legend says that there grows in them an evergreen vine which 
ham a fruit of gold,” {13) not even his attraction for gold makes 
him depart from a cautious silence; and a silence no less cautious 
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is his adequate comment on the too marvellous marvel of the 
following paragraph: “Chrysos and Argyros Islands are on the 
Indian Ocean. They are so rich in metals that it is said their 
surface is paved with gold and silver. Hence their names.** (14) 

This attitude of critical discrimination is the more remarlwble 
for the humility with which he learns all kinds of facts — whether 
true or imaginary — on those secrets of the world*’ which, as he 
tells us, he was so keen to penetrate. He notes the origin of the 
names given to the several winds and their respective character- 
istics, and singles out the ‘Tact** that “Pestilence is caused by 
corrupted air; the Auster generates it and the Aquilon fights it 
back.** (15) He registers that “tempests occur when we are 
neither at the height of summer nor in full winter,** and that 
“Vegetius teaches which are the months when navigation is 
safest,** (16) a note over which he places a -f as if to single out 
its importance. Throughout, the tone and general attitude is 
that of the student learning and not of the argumentative master 
disputing with a rival in scientific knowledge. A good deal of 
CJeography is absorbed under our eyes, not all of it worth the 
earnest, painstaking effort bestowed upon it. One of the worst 
cases occurs in connection with the rivers of Spain, a subject 
on which Cardinal d’Ailly already shows the traditional ignorance 
of Spanish affairs cultivated by his countrymen, and makes the 
most fantastic assertions without drawing the slightest protest 
from his docile pupil, who meekly copies in the margin: “The 
Tagus. Carthage of Spain, where it has its origin; rich in gold- 
bearing sands.” (17) How many books trying to prove that Col6n 
was a Spaniard would have been saved by this simple observation 
that no Spaniard bom could ever have accepted the ludicrous 
error of d’Ailly on the river which flows past both Toledo and 
Lisbon! 

On the other hand, a good number of his notes reveal how 
attentive he remains to all things Jewish. (18) “Jericho, a town 
which has become famous owing to Jeremiah,” he notes in the 
margin of a paragraph on the prophet’s birthplace ; and on the next 
paragraph, in which are mentioned several places with familiar 
names, he writes; “many Jewish places mentioned.” We can 
feel a tone of pride in a note in which he records: “All peoples 
received their astronomy from the Jews,” (19) In Chapter X 
he discusses in the margin (20) the smallness of the country 
occupied by the Jews and notes tibe limits of the Promised Land 
as defined by the Cardinal, whose position in the Church gave 
him, no doubt, a certain assurance as to the Lord’s real meaning 
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and intentions in the matter. D’Ailly gives, as a matter of fact, 
a most reasonable and even rationalistic explanation of it all in 
his Chapter XIX, ( 21 ) where he says that Judea is so rich in 
various fruits, pure water and precious balms, that it is no wonder 
the Jews imagined it to be the land promised to their forefathers. 
And as Jerusalem is in the centre and “is as the navel of the whole 
country, that is why it has been said of Judea that redemption 
had taken place in the middle of the earth.” Upon which, Col6n 
comments: “How we must understand this saying: that 
redemption took place in the middle of the earth.” 

No more transparent window on to his mind could be desired 
than these revealing, honest and unadorned notes in which Col6n 
is seen in the quiet solitude of his study, gradually building up 
his education and situating his mind in the universe, just as in 
later years he was to situate his ships on the ocean by seeking his 
bearings in the steady stars. We see a man by no means well 
informed and by no means original as a thinker; one who absorbs 
fact, fancy and fiction with an equal respect for authority, as do 
all the men of his time; for whom a verse of the Bible, a line of 
Aristotle and a direct observation seem still to have the same value ; 
yet a mind by no means set in an illogical and confused middle 
zone where all these tendencies meet, but rather swaying between 
them — from authority to observation; from revelation to experi- 
ence, as we are able to show with the most significant example 
that could be found in the whole range of Col6n’s opinions. 

Chapter XII of d’Ailly’s Ymago Mundi is devoted to the 
discussion of the parts of the world which are inhabitable. It is 
one of the chief conundrums of that age, and one which drew 
Col6n*s attention to a considerable degree. In the course of this 
chapter, d’Ailly raises another of the favourite themes of Coldn’s 
speculation : the actual site of Paradise on Earth. This is d’Ailly’s 
text: “It follows that if the special conditions favourable to 
human life agreed with the general circumstances which make a 
land inhabitable, to wit, a fertile soil, a good exposition to the 
sun and a good aspect of the stars, the region would be of the 
best possible climate: it is likely that Paradise on Earth was a 
region of this kind and so is certify the place which authors call 
Foitimate Islands.” ( 22 ) Cardinal^ dj^Uy does not say that the 
Fortunate (i.e. the Canary) Islands were Paradise on Earth. Yet 
such is the rash conclusion which fiery Col6n writes down in the 
margin: “Paradise on Earth is certai^y the place which authors 
call the Fortunate Islands.” But, later on, when in Chapter XLI 
the learned Cardinal discusses the Fortunate Islands themselves 
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and, having extolled their fertility, again explains (as he had done 
in the case of the Promised Land) that ‘‘this fertility of the soil 
led the Gentiles to believe that Paradise was in these Islands,’' (23) 
Col6n drops his conceit and merely records: “Error of the 
Gentiles who said that the Fortunate Islands were Paradise, owing 
to their fertility.” 

Nor is this all. For in Chapter LV, when dealing with rivers 
in general, d’Ailly very properly begins with the four rivers of 
Paradise (24) — on which he gives much information, if not all of 
the same value, nor even held with the same conviction. Thus, 
he declares that “There is a spring in Paradise which waters the 
Garden of Delights and which splays into four rivers ...” “A 
fountain in Paradise” notes Col6n in the margin. On the basis 
of several “authorities” the learned Cardinal explains then that: 
“The Paradise on Earth is a pleasant place, situated in certain 
regions of the Orient, at a long distance by land and by sea from 
our inhabited world,” and Col6n practically repeats this state- 
ment in the margin. Then d’Ailly enters warily on more contro- 
versial ground. “It rises so high that it touches the lunar sphere 
and the water of the Deluge could not reach it. This should not 
be understood to mean that in actual fact the Paradise on Earth 
reached the Circle of the Moon; for it is only a hyperbolic way 
of saying that its altitude over the low lands is incomparable and 
that it reaches the layers of calm air which lie on top of the zone 
of troubled air where the emanations and vapours which [. . .] form 
a flux and reflux towards the Lunar globe tend to gather.” There 
is no marginal note on this, and none other than a list of the four 
rivers of Paradise opposite a curious phrase in which the Cardinal 
sets down in stark contradiction his “revealed” geography and 
the facts of observation: “From this lake, as from a main spring, 
there flow the four rivers of Paradise: Phison or Ganges: Gihon 
or Nile; Tigris and Euphrates, though their respective origins 
do seem to lie in diflferent places.” Coldn’s silence on this point 
of crucial divergence between fact and faith might be inteipreted 
as an offshoot of his critical sense, particularly since in the margin 
of the following chapter of d’Ailly’s book, “On the Rivers of 
Paradise,” (25) he gives an unmistakable proof of his unwilling- 
ness to follow fancy (or faith) and of his attachment to fact- 
D’Ailly describes the Euphrates: “A river of Mesopotamia, 
whose spring is in Paradise; it is very rich in precious stones. . . 
And Coldn notes in the maigin: “Euphrates” and drop Para- 
dise; then he reads about those precious stones, his blue eyes 
lig^t up and he writes the name again: “Euphrates: the richest 
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in precious stones.’* Withal, it is not easy to let Paradise go. 
D’Ailly is discussing whether the regions beyond the Tropic of 
Capricorn can be inhabitable. Pliny says they are, and so does 
Ptolemy, in spite of the heat prevailing in them. The Cardinal 
sums up, in one of his typical balanced sentences, trying to com- 
bine faith and disbelief: ‘'Though certain regions beyond the 
Capricorn be inhabitable, as according to Aristotle and Averroes 
in his books on Heaven and on the World, they are the noblest 
parts of the earth, or, as some assert, the Paradise on Earth, it is 
a fact, nevertheless, that we cannot find a description of these 
regions in any author.” (26) To which cautious text, CoI6n 
appends a most sanguine and affirmative note: “Beyond the 
tropic of Capricorn is the most beautiful dwelling, for there is the 
highest and noblest part of the world, namely, the Paradise on 
E^h.” 

In later years, these notes of Cardinal d’Ailly about the height 
of Paradise and the four rivers which flow from it will blossom 
out in Coldn’s tropical imagination into the most delirious con- 
struction of mystical geography known to history. 

What strikes us most in his notes is the humility of the student 
before what he reads, and the elementary character of some of the 
facts he singles out from his text to memorise in the margins of 
his book. “A person moving from East to West passes to a 
different meridian.” (27) “The half [of the sky above the horizon] 
is called hemisphere.” “Mount Olympus where comets are 
formed.” (28) “Each country has its own West and its own East 
related to its own horizon.” (29) Almost a schoolboy’s hand, one 
might think. On Chapter V of Ymago Mundi, d’Ailly explains 
how the dimensions of the Earth may be measured by travelling 
along a meridian and noting when the height of the Pole falls 
(or rises) by one degree. This lesson was important for Col6n, 
and he was to benefit by it and to found on it the crucial error 
upon which he launched forth into the Unknown Deep. So he 
writes in the margin: “This is the way the earth has been 
measured.” (30) 

Now and then the student puts down an idea of his own: “The 
Toledan tables put the Occident further West than Ptolemy, on 
Cape St. Vincent”; (31) a note which shows that CoI6n, despite 
what some of his critics say, did go to original books for his ideas 
as well as to such compilations as d’Ailly, since in this note he 
refers to the Alfonsine Tables, the great Monument of astronomic 
science put together at Toledo, in the thirteenth century, by a 
Conupission of Astronomers (most of them Jewish) tinder the 
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auspices of Alfonso the Learned of Castille. His assurance grows. 
Here and there we hear quite a different voice: Col6n writes with 
authority. The explanation is easy. He read his book several 
times, a fact for which there is abundant evidence, and in later 
years, confident in his experience and in a knowledge which he 
had checked by travel, he sets down an opinion of his own as a 
fact. ‘‘Note that the town of Arbis is on the edge of the first 
climate, near the Island of Meroe. [. . .] The distance of this 
town to the equator is i8°, and to the Occident 62°. See Ptolemy 
and four of our maps.’* (32) 


# « 


Such is the man who, in those years, “boiling over with the 
practice and exercise of discovery,” was eagerly trying to find out 
— ^what? Perhaps he did not know himself. Lands to discover? 
The way to the Indies? Why not both or a mixture of both? 
Here, again, his notes to d’Ailly are going to throw floods of light 
on the ideas, the guesses and even the fertile errors which guided 
his quest and shaped his plan. 

The ideas which gradually emerge from his experience, from 
his travels, from his readings and from his dreams, bear a strong 
resemblance to those of Toscanelli. (33) They are, in fact, based 
on Toscanelli to an extent sufficient to justify the view that by 
1480 Col6n had read the letter and studied the map of 1474 — an 
assumption, moreover, which the general weight of evidence 
renders almost inevitable. Yet his plan was very much his own 
and differed from Toscanelli’s in one important respect — ^it was 
far more erroneous; and therefore it strengthened his deter- 
mination to cross the Unknown Deep, since it made the cruising 
easier by all this added error. We are going to see him at work 
in the quiet of his study, checking up wi^ his beloved books 
the ideas already formed in his mind, either originally, or on 
reading them in Toscanelli’s letter, or, more likely, as a result of 
an agreement between his own personal meditations and the 
information foimd in Toscanelli which would come to strengthen 
his «elf-a88urance. 

(i) The earth is round. This was no news to well-trained minds, 
for by then it constituted the generally accepted doctrine for 
Christian, Jew and Moor alike, but it was a notion which a self- 
taught man like Col6n would be glad to find confirmed in print. 
“The earth must be considered as spherical,” writes d’Ailly, and 
his disciple underlines this with evident satisfaction: “The earth 
k round and spherical.” (34) He sums up another of d’Ailly’s 
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passages with the following words, which are rather in his own 
vision than in the actual text of the Cardinal — somewhat confused 
and unscientific for our views: ‘‘The water and the earth to- 
gether make up a round body.** And, no doubt, most satisfactory 
to him of all other proofs, he registers that “the eclipse of the 
moon is caused by the shadow cast by the earth.** (35) 

(2) The distance by land between the edge of the West and the 
edge of the East is very long. This is a point on which he returns 
again and again in his notes. He repeats, and indeed confirms 
and expands, d’Ailly’s assertion to that effect in the following 
words: “From the end of the Occident [i.e. the Canary Islands] 
to the end of India by land, the distance is more than half the 
circle of the Earth, which is 180*^**; (36) and below: “The extent 

quantitas**] of inhabitable earth is much bigger than the 
majority of philosophers reckon it to be.** And again: “The 
distance by land between the end of the Occident, i.e. Portugal, 
and that of the Orient, i.e. India, is very long.** (37) 

This may be taken to have been his most fertile error. India^ 
in those days, was a word commonly used for both what we 
nowadays call India and Asia. No one had an exact, and few 
had an approximate, notion of the length of land beyond our 
India, i.e. of the distance along parallels between our India and 
the Pacific Coast of China and Siberia; and that ignorance, 
allowing, as it did, ample room for opinion and therefore for 
error, explains the assurance with which Col6n was to cross the 
Atlantic. 

(3) The distance between Spain and India by sea is therefore very 
small. A venerable error, founded on the best authorities. 
Coldn meets it in d*Ailly time and again, and underlines it always 
with evident relish. “The end of Spain and the beginning of 
India are not very far distant, [. . ,] It is evident that this sea 
may be crossed in a few days with a good wind.** (38) Once, the 
old error returns under a new guise which deserves quotation: 
“Note that if the Island of Taprobane is placed as herein stated, 
it would be 58® west of the true Occident, and' we are right in 
saying that there is but a small sea between Spain and India.** (39) 
He has drawn a square round this note, which shows the impor- 
tance he attached to it. It does not repeat a text of d*AilIy*s on 
the narrowness of that sea; it reveals that Coldn was not merely 
picking up knowledge on this point from his authors, but rather 
that he came to seek confirmation and assurance for an opinion 
he had already formed. 

(4) The length of a degree is s6| miles. In this, Coldn parted 
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company with Toscanelli, who, though the authorities differ on 
the point, (40) seems to have taken for his calculations and charts 
a degree 0^62^ miles at the equator. But there are few opinions 
to which he held with more energy. The view is set off in the 
margin of his book where it occurs, and, moreover, he has more 
than once left on record that he actually measured a degree and 
confirmed this figure. Now, this figure had been given first by 
an Arab cosmographer known as Alfraganus, or El Fargani, (41) 
who, on the strength of the measurements made by order of 
Khalif-Almamum (813-32), adopts 56! miles to the degree as the 
measurement of the earth. These are Arabic miles, worth 
1,973*50 metres, and therefore the Arabic measurements, made 
in the ninth century, being only 251,880 metres in excess of the 
40,007,520 metres we now believe the equator to measure, turn 
out to be by far the most accurate estimate ever made until modem 
days. Col6n, at a first glance, seems to have had a flair for the 
best figure. (42) Unfortunately his miles were not Arabic but 
Italian, i.e. only 1,477*50 metres, which means that he made the 
world about one-fourth smaller than it actually is. 

This did not merely reduce the width of the sea he was to cross 
to reach “the Indies,” by reducing the length of each degree; 
it made that sea much narrower as a result of the roundabout 
calculations by which Col6n estimated its dimensions. (43) 
Col6n believed the land-distance between Spain and “India” to 
cover 282® of the earth’s circumference; there remained only 
360—282, or 78®, for the sea-distance between Lisbon and Cathay. 
And as these degrees were only of 56f miles at the equator, i.e. of 
about 50 miles at the Canary Islands, the distance in miles was a 
paltry 3900 miles, or 975 leagues. 

This set of errors on Asia placed his “India” more or less where 
America actually is. And thus by indirections did he direction 
find. No wonder that when he found land at the point where he 
expected it, Col6n remained convinced that he had landed in Asia. 

(5) And yet, sure of himself as he was, particularly when in 
error, we would misread his character were we to imagine as 
simple and solid a mind which was essentially complex and fluid. 
The most reasonable conclusion to be drawn from his papers and 
actions is that while his will was single and set, his ideas were 
shifting and many-branched ; this is so in particular with the main 
notion which is the basis of his plan — the length of sea (o cross 
in order to reach the Indies. There is no doubt that his vi^ws 
on this point were influenced by Toscanelli’s and also hj his own 
error on die length of a degree. But there were other influences 
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as well, and notably that of ‘‘the prophet’’ Esdras, one of the 
authors of the Apocrypha^ to whom, for some unknown reason, 
he attached an immense importance. He probably came across 
Esdras for the first time in d’Ailly. (44) But why he should single 
out this “authority” from the others (Aristotle and Pliny) 
mentioned in the same chapter, all of whom deserve more credit 
on these points of geography, can only be explained by some 
subconscious attraction of the Jewish missionary-visionary to- 
wards the Jewish prophet. Col6n has many times invoked 
Esdras’s authority in favour of his plan, both before and after 
the discovery. His note on Esdras, in the margin of d’Ailly, a 
characteristic piece of medieval writing, will repay study at a 
later stage. For our present purpose it is important to point out 
that in Coldn’s view the crucial contribution made by Esdras to 
his plan is the assertion that the world is six parts dry land and 
one part sea. (45) 

Now, despite the insistence with which Col6n declares Esdras 
to be his authority, no one seems to have taken the trouble to 
wonder whether the discoverer, instead of navigating by Marinus, 
Ptolemy or Toscanelli, actually navigated by Esdras. “I have 
said,” he wrote to the King and Queen in 1502, “that in the 
carrying out of this enterprise of the Indies neither reason nor 
mathematics nor maps were any use to me: fully accomplished 
were the words of Isaiah.” (46) Colombists have argued as to 
why Col6n expected to find islands between 600 and 700 leagues 
from the Canary Islands, as we shall see when we come to accom- 
pany him on his first voyage; obviously, since he believed, with 
Esdras, that only one-seventh of the earth was under water, his 
expectation was but natural. For he might take this seventh to 
be one-seventh in degrees, or he might t^e it to be one-seventh 
of the surface. In the first case he was bound to reckon the sea 
between Spain and “India” at one-seventh of 360®, i.e. about 51®, 
which, at the rate of 50 miles at which he reckoned his degrees, 
amount to 2550 miles, or 637*50 leagues. If he took Esdras to 
mean the seventh in surface, his estimate of the width of the sea 
would depend on whether he thought there were seas in the 
Southern hemisphere. Now, in numerous notes to his d’Aj%, 
he is concerned with showing that the Southern hemisphere is 
populated, Le. dry. “It is not true,” he writes, as a comment to 
a similar assertion by d’Ailly, “that half the earth is covered by 
water. That fourth part of the earth whidb is under the equator 
opposite us is similar to ours, and therefore both must be above 
water and inhabitable.” (47) And a few lines above he states 
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the same belief, carrying it perhaps beyond the bounds of scientific 
credibility in more wa3r8 than one: “The earth is inhabited even 
to the regions in which are the cardinal extremities of the world, 
where days last six months. There live the happiest peoples, who 
only die of weariness of living.** (48) 

Having thus made up his mind that the Southern hemisphere 
was as dry as the Northern, he was sure to interpret Esdras in the 
sense that his seventh part of water was equally divided between 
the two halves of the world. This threw him back on to his first 
alternative, i.e. he was entitled to consider the distance between 
India and Spain by sea as one-seventh of the circumference, 
i.e. 51® of 56! miles. (49) 

Such was his secret. Toscanelli, for Col6n, was on the way to 
truth, but as he had not read Esdras his plan still required 
mariners, not used to losing sight of land, to navigate 130® 
of 62J miles, i.e. 8125 niiles over unknown seas. Col6n, 
through his study of Esdras, “knew** that the distance was 
only 2550 miles. This surely was a secret worth its weight in 
gold. 

There, only a little over 600 leagues of sea away, lay India and 
Taprobane, and many more islands. His notes to d*Ailly are full 
of the splendour of these Oriental dreams: “The island of 
Taprobane, which contains ten cities, not counting a great 
number of islands as well . . .** “Between these mountains there 
are innumerable islands, amongst which many are full of pearls 
and precious stones . . .** (50) a note, this, which he singles out for 
attention by drawing a hand with a finger pointing at it. Then 
comes a note in which, mixing up what d*Aally says of India and 
of Taprobane, he nevertheless selects the useful and rejects the 
fanciful. Says d*Ailly; “The country contains big elephants, 
licomes, parrots, ebony and various species of spices.** To this 
Col6n comments: “Taprobane contains gems and elephants,** 
And d*AilIy — still on Taprobane: “It produces ivory and many 
precious stones. Moreover, it is there one finds mountains of 
gold which are inaccessible because of dragons, griffins and human 
monsters*’; (51) whereupon Col6n shifts this carload over to 
India, but drops some of it on the way: “India contains many 
things and aromatic spices, an abundance of precious stones and 
mountains of gold.** Such a country is well worth seeking and 
studying. So he sets down some geographical information about 
it: “The frontier of India stretches down to the tropic of Capri- 
corn**; and further: “Itmust be understood that the frontier of 
India, which is opposite us, i.e. opposite Spain, stretches from 
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the boreal region to the tropic of Capricorn; (52) both of which 
notes are marked with a cross. 

Now that we have seen his mind at work, in silence and solitude, 
far from the solicitations to dissembling which a nature as 
imaginative and as sensitive as his was bound to feel in the presence 
of men, we are perhaps in a better position to understand not only 
the set of ideas but, up to a point, the set of emotions, the driving 
forces of both mind and heart, which led him to put his scheme 
before King John of Portugal. 



CHAPTER X 


DON QUIXOTE COLQN FAILS IN PORTUGAL 

John II, King of Portugal, impressed hi ; subjects so deeply that 
he is known in Portuguese history as “the Perfect King.” His 
historiographer and confidant, Ruy de Pina, has penned a vivid 
picture of this monarch: “The King Dom Joham was a man 
rather big than small in body, very well made, and well propor- 
tioned in all his limbs; his face was long rather than round, 
and suitably covered with a beard. The hair of his head was 
auburn and smooth; yet, at thirty-seven his head and beard were 
already grey, at which he showed much satisfaction, owing to the 
increase in authority which his Royal Divinity obtained from his 
white hairs ; and his eyes were of perfect sight, and at times there 
appeared veins and spots of blood in the white of them, where- 
with in matters which might raise his fury, if he happened to be 
touched by it, his countenance became very frightening. And 
yet, in matters of honour, pleasure or festivity, very gay and of a 
very Royal and excellent grace; his nose was somewhat full and 
overhanging though without ugliness. He was white all over, 
save his face, which was red in a good way. [, . .] He was a 
Prince with a marvellous mind and a sharp wit. [. . .] He had a 
quick and expert memory and his judgment was clear and pro- 
found, and therefore his sayings and opinions had more truth, wit 
and authority in their invention than sweetness or elegance in 
their wording, for his elocution was not clear, being somewhat 
nasal, which took away some of his grace. He was a King with a 
very brave and stout heart, which made him sigh for great and 
strange deeds; hence, though his body, personally, went about 
in his Realms to govern them well, as he did, his spirit was always 
roaming abroad, desirous of enlarging them.” (i) 

This was the Prince, so similar in many ways to Col6n, to whom 
Col6n for the first time submitted his scheme. What this scheme 
exactly was, and wlien it was put to King John, have been the 
subject of considerable argument and speculation, much of it 
idle; for in spite of their admirable industry and scholarship, 
these disputants have perhaps lost sight of the living element 
which m^s all life vague, less set and clear, and far more de- 

10$ 
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pendent on individual caprice than we afterwards imagine when 
we try to label and date it. 

Did Col6n mean to go to the Indies, or did he only put before 
King John a plan of discovery of new islands ? And when did 
Coldn present his scheme? The first obstacle comes from a 
statement of Colon himself: (2) “The Lord,'" he writes to King 
Ferdinand in 1505, “sent me miraculously so that I could serve 
Your Highness; I say miraculously because I came ashore in 
Portugal, where the King of that country was engaged in dis- 
covery more than any other. He [the Lord] shut the King’s 
eyes and ears and all his senses, for in fourteen years I was unable 
to make him understand what I said to him.” Fourteen years! 
All Colombists fall on that figure and tear it to pieces. Why! 
He did not swim ashore till 1476, he discovered “the Indies” in 
1492, and he left Portugal in 1484; so, how does he make that 
out? The ingenious say he meant fourteen months, and the 
impatient and matter-of-fact, as usual, dismiss him as an in- 
tolerable juggler with truth. (3) 

Yet, he is quite honest about it. How transparently honest may 
be gathered from the fact that in writing those words to the King, 
who could break him on the wheel if he wished, he let out candidly 
that he had been in touch with King John on the discovery, even 
after he had gone over to the Court of his most dreaded rival in 
this field. And, as usual, his plain unadorned words give the 
key to what actually happened. 

We, from a world of facts dead, docketed and classified, are apt 
to imagine that Col6n prepared a scheme, drafted it, and presented 
it cut and dried on a set date, discoverable through our industry, 
to the King of Portugal, who in his turn applied to it a hard-and- 
fast procedure, sending it to his “Committee of Mathematicians,” 
who considered it and advised the rejection of it; whereupon 
the King had Col6n informed that his scheme had been duly 
considered and rejected. 

Such a vision, which is in fact the background of the arguments 
for or against dates and actual contents of the plan, is utterly at 
variance with the nature of things, and even more so with the 
nature of men. Fourteen years from 1492 brings us to 1478, 
Col6n is just back from Thule. He is full of it. He has seen Ae 
“last of the lands” and navigated beyond it. For all we know he 
ma)r have heard there of the prediscovery made by Northern 
navii^tors, (4) or, at any rate, of various traditions on the relative 
vicinity of lands across the main. In any case, he is already 
‘‘poss^ed” of his idea, even if he has not, as he ceitainly had 
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not yet, evolved it fully in his mind. He is a man of strong 
passions and of strong imagination. He has friends who open 
for him the circles of the Court — else, how could he marry into 
the Perestrello-Moniz family the following year? All the weight 
of historical evidence is therefore again in his favour and confirms 
that he spoke to King John about discovery as early as 1478, for 
though King John did not begin to reign till 1481, we know he 
began to handle ‘‘discoveries’* on behalf of his father in 1474 (5). 
Did Colon submit a plan ? Certainly not, if by a plan is meant 
a complete proposal for definite action. He was not then fully 
aware of his ideas himself. But all we know of him, his im- 
patient, opinionated, easily roused nature, his youth at the time, 
twenty-seven, the very nature of the enterprise, full of gold-in- 
dreams, of light-in-sunsets, of islands-in-imagination, forces us to 
the conclusion that he would not wait to mature h^‘s plans before 
proposing them to the King — to that King who had been for years 
granting everybody round him commissions to go, discover and 
people unknown lands. 

The natural view is then to take Colon at his honest word and 
to see him coming and going from bookshop to Court, from Lisbon 
harbour to Porto Santo, or to La Mina in Guinea, to measure the 
length of a degree, and back to Court with a fresh load of stories 
about islands seen at sunset and pieces of wood carved in an 
unusual way, and new views on the length of a meridian, and now 
and then a hint about a prophecy which he would shyly bottle up 
on catching a twist of a smile round the royal lip, and back again 
to his Marco Polo and his d’Ailly, to the maps his brother was 
copying, to his pen and astrolabes and to his astronomical tables, 
again to emerge hotter and hotter about it. 

For he was hot about it: “with this fire I came to Your High- 
nesses” (6) he was to write to Ferdinand and Isabel in 1503. 
And in this inner fire, rather than in any outer fact or fiction 
picked up in books or travels, must we see the true origin of his 
enterprise. On no feature of his personality are all his contempo- 
raries more in agreement than on his imagination. ‘ ‘ Alto ingenio, ’ ’ 
sajrs BemAldez; “de gran ingenio,” says Oviedo; “com as quaes 
imagina^oes . . .” writes Barros; (7) “ . . . and as each day he dwelt 
more and more [on land discovered and to be discovered] and with 
greater vehemence of imagination ...” says Las Casas. And 
Fernando Col6n; “This authority and several others quoted by 
this author [d’Ailly] were those that moved the Admiral most to 
believe in his own imagination,” (8) 

# # 
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This language sounds familiar. It brings echoes of a well- 
known story, the one best known to all those who read the lan- 
guage of Castille. And once this idea has entered the mind, it 
sheds such floods of light on Col6n*s character that all his actions 
become clear and the glorious yet absurd adventure of the dis- 
covery of America is at last integrated into the truest and deepest 
life of Spain. Colon is a pre-incarnation of Don Quixote. (9) 

He is predominantly a contemplative man. In the quiet of 
contemplation his imagination flares up. This lamp of inner fire 
soon outshines the light of outer fact. Reality takes a purely 
subjective value. No matter what “reason, or mathematics or 
maps’’ may say, he knows. Reality must adjust itself to what 
he says it is. “That an inn? Of course it is a castle!” “That 
Haiti ? Of course it is Cipango ! ” 

The first operation is therefore a pure creation of the mind. 
It rests, like all human creations, on two poles, the self and the 
world. Col6n, like Don Quixote, feels that he is called to perform 
a deed, to fulfil a mission. Which? It matters little. When 
Col6n had discovered America, he felt that his mission was the 
deliverance of Jerusalem, and in a letter to the King and Queen he 
transfers to this second enterprise the arguments he had already 
used to induce them to back him in the first. Don Quixote is 
ready to protect anyone who may need protection, and he sallies 
forth compelled by a sense of duty and by faith in this his mission. 
This sense of being elected for some high service is therefore the 
first quixotic feature of Col6n. The other pole of their construc- 
tion is in the world. For, subjective as their creation is, it rests, 
of course, on materials drawn from outside. Though the inn be 
not a castle, both inns and castles have walls and are human 
dwellings. Moreover, though both Col6n and Don Quixote go 
off at the deep end as soon as there is a question of Cipango for 
Coldn, of Dulcinea for Don Quixote, they are only mad north- 
north west, and for the rest of life they are sensible and even 
intelligent. Col6n can impress even Humboldt, on matters such 
as magnetic needles and sea-currents; Don Quixote impressed 
even canons of Toledo and gentlemen farmers by the acumen 
and wisdom of his utterances. Coldn may believe in Cipango 
and in Esdras, but he will have nothing to do with d’AiU^pa 
dragons and grifih:is; Don Quixote may believe in giants and 
enchanters, but he stops at the spieaking head in Barcelona. And 
both believe in islands. 

Everybody, of course, in Coldn*s days and in Portugal, be^ 
lieved in islwds. After all, every now and then one or more of 
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them emerged beyond the veil of nothingness and became actually 
tangible, and livable, and enjoyable, offering their untrod meadows 
and their virgin forests of palm-trees with the lavishness of the 
innocent. And every now and then one heard that a seaman, or 
King’s secretary, or rabbit-breeder had become hereditary 
captain of one of these new realms which the Ocean kept offering 
the King of Portugal on a tray of azure blue hemmed round with 
silvery foam, and covered with a veil of mist. 

But there are several ways of wanting an island. And we guess 
that few island-hunters can have sought them as eagerly as Col6n 
and Don Quixote. An island, for an ardent and contemplative 
mind, is, in truth, an ideal place. There, your Self holds sway, 
undisturbed by outsiders. The sea surrounds you, protects you 
in every direction, from every danger. Those cruel bumps and 
knocks from reality of which you are so much afraid, they are 
kept at bay. The sea prevents reality from approaching, and you, 
within your impassable, liquid frontiers, can keep a closer watch 
on things and people who may seek to reach you, that is, to hurt 
you. There contemplation can be a joy indeed, and the fire of 
your soul can burn in peace, burn you away so that your flame 
can rise undisturbed in the blue sky without being exposed to the 
impurities of action and to the ashes of criticism. That is why 
ardent contemplatives, such as Colon and Don Quixote, are so 
fond of islands. 

# 

# # 

We gather then that Colon began to air his views at Court from 
1478 and, off and on, kept the idea alive until 1484, when he left 
in disgust for Castille; and that his plans were mostly the word- 
expression and the geographical image of an inner fire kindled in 
his dry imagination by the sun of discovery which was then at its 
zenith in Portugal. 

We have in Coldn’s own words a perfect summary of the 
quixotic architecture of his construction: the personal inspira- 
tion; the minimum of outside material to give it a tangible 
support; and the ardent faith within: “In this time I have seen 
and endeavoured to see all kinds of writings, histories, chronicles 
and philosophy, and other arts, with which Our Lord opened my 
understanding with a palpable hand that it was feasible to navi- 
gate from here to the Indies and opened up my will for the 
execution of it, and with this fire I came to Your Highnesses.*’ (10) 

It is idle to discuss whether the Indies by way of the West or 
the discovery of new islands were alone or even foremost in his 
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mind. Neither could be absent from that part of his imagination 
which rested on the object, since both the Western way to India 
and the islands beyond Madeira and Cabo Verde were then “in 
the air“ in Lisbon, (ii) But his imagination did not rest on the 
object as much as on the subject. He waCS mostly afire about his 
mission and his discovery, no matter which, and from this kind 
of highly imaginative and passionate soul, it is useless to expect 
precision on detail or steadiness of outside purpose. All the 
steadiness is in the inner drive. 

We may be certain that, when challenged, he grew excited and 
hot — a fact for which we have ample evidence from the Portu- 
guese chroniclers — and that he was apt to shift his argument, not 
only according to the particular yarn from Madeira, or calculation 
from Ptolemy, or prophecy from Esdras, which happened at the 
time to be uppermost in his mind, but even within the same hour, 
according to the trend of the conversation, the impression he 
made or thought he had made on his interlocutors, his hopes or 
his fears. For, with all his unbounding faith and courage, he 
was full of fear — just like Don Quixote. He lived in mortal 
dread lest his faith be shattered by a hard knock from reality, or 
lest his precious secret be stolen from the treasure-chest of his 
soul. And under the stress of this fear, his innate cautiousness 
turned sour and became suspiciousness, amounting almost to a 
persecution mania. 

Moreover, it must be remembered, in extenuation of his vague- 
ness, that his plan was rather difficult to put into words. It was 
probably like one of those inner melodies which we can sing in 
silence perfectly but which shock everybody, even ourselves, if 
we try to sing them out aloud. When hard pressed for concrete 
proposals, what could he say? He moved within a triangle: 
Toscanelli’s letter and map, which he was not supposed to know 
and which therefore were taboo at Court; the stories about carved 
wood and fortunate pilots, which were then current talk on 
caravel decks and in harbour taverns, but which were certainly 
smiled at in higher circles; and . . . Esdras, whom he was prob- 
ably alone in considering as an authority on the matter. What 
could he do but be vague ? It must have been a torture for him 
to have to remain there before the King, fumbling about degrees 
and widths of water, when right within he was as clear and as 
determined — ^and as hot — as the s\m. And we fancy we can see 
then his freckled white skin redden with his inner fire, his eyes 
flash lightningJights and his voice burst out as in peals of thunder, 
more noisy than intelligible. 
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Yet, it was precisely this contrast which gave him so much 
assurance. The more difficult he found it to put his vision into 
words, the clearer it stood out as a vision before his mind’s eye; 
the more doubts he raised round his faith, the brighter did his 
faith shine. Las Casas has often emphasised this extraordinary 
assurance of Don Quixote-Col6n: he had ‘'conceived in his 
heart the most certain confidence to find what he claimed he 
would, as if he had this [new] world locked up in his trunk”; (12) 
and this, again, even more positive: “for, as I understand, when 
he decided to seek a Christian Prince who should help and back 
him, he was already certain that he would discover lands and 
people in them, as if he had been there personally (of which I 
certainly do not doubt). . . (13) It is evident that the main 

asset he had was not Toscanelli, which he would not mention, 
nor the various sea-yams, nor even Esdras, but his own uncon- 
querable faith. 

On the strength of these somewhat intriguing utterances of his 
historiographer, and of other documents not to be lightly dis- 
missed, some Colombists have put forward the view that Col6n 
did go “there” before 1492. This most fascinating of the prob- 
lems of a life bristling with them will be discussed at a later 
stage. (14) For the present, it will suffice to point out that no 
such pre-discovery is necessary to explain Col6n’s firm con- 
viction. On the contrary; for a nature such as the discoverer’s, 
an actual visit to reality would have acted rather in a deterrent 
and a depressive way on his faith. All we know of him leads us 
to suspect that his conviction was far firmer when arguing with 
kings and astronomers in Lisbon or Granada than when, after 
1492, he had to argue with himself and with . . . Haiti. 

No, he had not been “there.” That is why he was both so 
vague and so sure. Those who claim that he did not then think 
of the Indies, and only spoke of Antilia and Cipango, miss the 
main point. (15) Cipango was “the Indies”; and the “Indies” 
was Asia; round Asia, i.e. roimd the Indies, there was a dust of 
islands, all more or less golden, a golden halo of islands, one of 
which was Cipango; and, in any case, since Col6n meant to sail 
West, he did mean in a general way to go to “ India.” Where else 
could he go westward ? 

Nor do we need to draw merely on our own ratiocinations to 
come to this evident conclusion. There is direct and unim- 
peachable evidence to show that such was actually the meaning 
which Col6n attached to the word. Las Casas defends Coldn 
against the Dean of Reina, one Maestre Rodrigo de Santaella, 
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who objected to the use of the word Indies for the Antilles, and 
this is his argument: ‘‘Cristdbal Col6n did not call them Indies 
because others had seen and discovered them, but because they 
were the Eastern part of India-beyond-the- Ganges, which, pro- 
longed eastwards, became Western to us, since the world is 
roimd,[. . .] And since these lands were the Eastern unknown 
part of India and had no name of their own, he gave them the 
name of the nearest country and called them West Indies . . (i6) 

True, he adds: . particularly since he knew that the wealth 

and great fame of India was manifest to all, he sought to win 
over the King and Queen, who were hesitating on his enterprise, 
telling them he was going to seek and find the Indies by the 
Western way . . ; but it is patent that the first argument applies 

with equal strength to his Portuguese days. 

There seems, however, to be some confusion as to the words 
“discovjer** and “discovery.^* They often seem to be taken in so 
exclusive a sense as to suggest that when a sailor or cosmographer 
spoke of discovering” a country, that country was bound to be 
savage and primitive. But was it actually so? What was exactly 
the mental vision which the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries called 
forth when they said “discovery”? For the men of those days 
it obviously meant “incorporation into the Western society of 
men and nations.” They might not have put it that way, but 
that is what they meant. And there is nothing in this idea to 
prejudge that the countries thus discovered, i.e. recovered or 
salvaged from their isolation, and brought into the commonalty 
of Western men, were either civilised or savage. Col6n himseLf 
speaks of “the great cities of the Grand Khan which will no 
doubt be discovered.” (17) And in one of his notes to d'Ailly 
he says: “More than half of the fourth of the earth where we are 
is imknown to us, and there are cities still unknown to the 
learned.” (18) 

What if Col6n purposed to take over “a number of chests with 
exchange goods such as mercer-wares from Flanders, bells, 
brass-basins, brass-leaf, strings of beads, glass of several colours, 
mirrors, scissors, knives, needles, pins, linen-shirts, rough cloth 
of several colours, coloured bonnets and similar things, all of 
low price and value, although greatly priaed by the ignorant 
amongst them”? (19) All “India” was not civilised, nor paved 
with gold and bridged over with marble, and the dust of idands 
certainly contained “undiscovered” countries not merely for the 
West but for the East as well. There is therefore no reason what- 
ever to differ from the opinion expressed by Las Otsas, who 
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admirably sums up the plan ultimately submitted by Col 6 n to 
King John of Portugal in a t3rpically hybrid and imaginative 
sentence: “He proposed his affair to the King of Portugal, and 
what he offered to do was as follows: that by way of the West 
towards the Auster or South he would discover great lands, 
islands and terra ifirma, most happy, most rich in gold and silver 
and pearls and precious stones and infinite peoples; and that, by 
that way, he intended to come upon lands of India, and the great 
island of Cipango and the kingdoms of the Grand Khan/' (20) 

* 

• « 

This, it will be owned, was a fair offer. What was the price 
which the King was to pay for it ? Col 6 n was by no means modest 
in his claims. But mark Las Casas’ words: “First, that he 
should be honoured and armed a Knight with [the right to wear] 
golden spurs.” (21) Oh Ingenious gentleman Don Quixote, how 
cordially would you have approved this first condition which your 
precursor put before the King of Portugal, you who on the eve 
of your very first day of Knight-errantry, weary of riding over 
the sun-baked plains of La Mancha, spent the night watching 
over your arms, to be armed at dawn by that scoundrel of an 
innkeeper whom you mistook for the Lord of the Castle ! This 
Genoese sailor, eking out a meagre life by drawing maps, but 
carrying his head high as one in whose head high dreams are 
housed, wants as his first condition for discovering the Indies the 
right to wear golden spurs ! Truly has it been said by a Portu^ 
guese author (22) that the host of discoverers made up a kind of 
sea-chivalry. Spices, indeed ! What is the value of the right to 
wear golden spurs, in political economy? Here is CoI 6 n, asking 
to open up the short way to the land of spices, for a pair of golden 
spurs with which to hasten on the horses of Neptune. And then, 
“that he should have the right to call himself Don Cristdbal 
Col 6 n, and his successors also.” Here again we can see Don 
Quixote nod assent, for we know how carefully he pondered over 
what his name should be and how by his great deeds he made 
that title Don world-famous; so that he could not but have felt 
highly pleased when Don Cristdbal de Cipango demanded this 
condition as the most important after the concession of the golden 
spurs. 

The next condition was that he should be granted the title of 
Grand Admiral of the Ocean Sea, which, to be sure, is a most 
magnificent title and one to be coveted by any man in his senses. 
Nor can it be doubted for a moment that he fully deserved this 
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title, which he ultimately won, not from the King of Portugal, 
who was far too much of a rationalist and a Machiavellian to 
understand him, but from the Queen of Castille; for, Cipango or 
no Cipango, America or no America, he did sail the high seas for 
the first time, as Oviedo has justly said: “Cristobal Colon was 
the first who in Spain taught how to navigate the vast ocean sea 
by the height of the degrees of the sun and of the north, and the 
first who put it into practice; for till he came, though such an art 
was read in the schools, few (or better said, none) ventured to try 
it actually at sea.’’ (23) 

As for the privileges which so exalted a position would entail, 
Col6n was not taking any risks nor leaving anything to conjecture; 
he was to be granted “all the pre-eminences and prerogatives, 
privileges, rights, dues and immunities enjoyed by the Admiral 
of Castille.” For it should be known that the Admiral of Castille 
was the most lavishly endowed lord who in those days rode the 
waves. Col6n was, moreover, to be “perpetual Viceroy and 
governor of all the islands and terra firma which he might dis- 
cover in person or which might come to be discovered through 
his industry.” 

Then, but only then, after his greatness and nobility had been 
well established, Col6n took up material conditions. He was to 
have “the tenth of all the income accruing to the King from all 
things of gold, silver, pearls, precious stones, metals, spices and 
other profitable things, and from all kinds of goods bought, ex- 
changed, found or conquered within the limits of his Admiralty.” 
And, finally, he would have the right to contribute one-eighth to 
the expenses of every expedition to the new-discovered lands, 
and to derive one-eighth of the profit. These last conditions have 
made many worthy critics frown at him and accuse him of cupidity 
and avarice. Yet, how could a man go about in golden spurs and 
down at heel? That is not done. A knight with golden spurs 
must ride a thoroughbred, and on a thoroughbred a knight can 
only ride in gold and brocade clothes. Can a Grand Admiral of 
the Ocean Sea command his fleets wrapped in a threadbare cape ? 
The criticism is simply silly. Col6n was mainly a quixotic type, 
hxmgry for glory, splendour and renown, and his close watch on 
material g^ was but the sign of the care with which he guarded 
his dignity against the low attacks of poverty, A magnificent lord 
must have a magnificent estate. 

No one had ever put before the King of Portugal such extra** 
vagant claims. If, as it seems to be the case, this final form of the 
oft-repeated proposal was made in 1483 or 1484, Col6n was then 
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about thirty-two. He had, it is true, navigated ‘‘all that till our 
day is navigated,” (24) as he himself was to say later. Still, he 
was socially a humble stranger, patronised by the King’s Jewish 
doctor and married into a well-known family, much loved by the 
head of the Portuguese Church; and these circumstances did not 
warrant the proud claims made in advance for the delivery of 
somewhat nebulous if not fabulous lands. How can we explain 
this obvious lack of balance between what Col6n “offered” and 
the exorbitant price which he exacted for it ? 

In a sense, the amount of this price is a measure of the exaltation 
to which Col6n had been raised by his inner discovery. The 
quixotic certainty of his hallucination led him, no doubt, to 
imagine that the whole wealth of the Grand Khan was already in 
his pocket. Yet it is easy to surmise that, along with the fire of 
his ardent imagination, another fire, of a grim nature, was then 
also torturing his soul with a worse, unmixed torment. At the 
time he put his exorbitant proposals before King John of Portu- 
gal, his kith and kin, the converted Jews of Spain, were being 
hounded out of their homes, covered with shame and opprobrium, 
and burnt at the stake. He had to triumph for them, to rise the 
higher for the terrible depths of his brethren’s fall. Nothing 
short of this sombre tragedy, which, as will be shown in due 
course, was ever present in his mind, can explain the almost 
diabolic intensity of his pride, which towers for the first time 
above common sense in these preposterous conditions demanded 
of King John of Portugal and was in later years to be the main 
cause of his downfall. 

John II, of course, received his proposal with little sympathy. 
“The Rang,” says Barros, “seeing that this Christovam Colom 
was a babbler and a vainglorious man in showing off his ability, 
and more fantastic and [full of] imaginations about his island of 
Cypango than accurate in what he said, gave him little credit. 
Yet,” Barros adds, not without a certain superciliousness, “under 
the stress of his importunacies, [the King] sent him to Dom 
Diogo Ortiz, Bishop of Ceuta, and to Master Rodrigo and Master 
Josope, to whom the King usually referred these matters of 
cosmography and discovery, and they all held as vanity the words 
of Chmtovam Colom as it was all based on imaginations and 
things of the Island of Cypango of Marco Polo.” (25) 

The three men to whom ^ 16 n had been referred were fully 
qualified to judge. Two of them were the King’s Jewish doctors 
md astrologers; the third, the Bishop of Ceuta, later of Vizeu, a 
Castillian, was not there as the representative of theology, for 
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hardly anyone in those days, but Col6n himself, mixed up 
theology with cosmography; he was there owing to his scientific 
competence. (26) Science therefore, taking the part of Sancho 
Panza as the representative of reality, cried to Don Quixote-Col6n : 
“Do stop. Sir Don Quixote. There is no such Cipango, but a 
wide and impassable sea on which no king in his senses will ever 
risk his caravels.** But Don Quixote would not be Don Quixote 
and he would not have conquered immortality if he had listened 
to the voice of mere reality, nor would reality ever rise above itself 
if a Don Quixote did not now and then appear on the stage of 
history determined to rouse it out of its sluggish forms and habits. 
So Col6n made up his mind that King John was past praying for, 
and that the Lord had shut his eyes and ears and all his senses. 
Who knows? Perhaps he would profit by the “information** 
supplied him by the would-be discoverer to send a caravel (27) 
across the ocean and steal Cipango and all that lay behind it, 
including immortality, from the well-locked chest in which their 
legitimate owner — and inventor — had kept them till then and 
which he had unwisely half-opened ? He decided to leave Portu- 
gal. But where was a discoverer to go ? He must have a prince. 
Only a reigning prince can “help and back** the mighty enter- 
prises of a discoverer. He would leave Portugal; and the Lord 
obviously agreed with him, since He had just taken to His bosom 
the di8coverer*8 wife, “for,** says Las Casas, always well-informed 
of the Lord’s intentions, “it was meet that he should be unen- 
cumbered of the care and obligation of a wife for a business in 
which God was to occupy him all his life.** True, his little boy 
remained, but he could more easily be disposed of. His Portu- 
guese days were over. With typically Jewish adaptability he had 
become a Portuguese. “Colom had married into that King- 
dom,** (28) says ^iedo, “ and had become a natural vassal of that 
country by his matrimony.** With typically Jewish mobility he 
was ready to shift his allegiance again. What was his allegi- 
ance? The greatest Spanish genius of his race was but a few 
years later to coin that admirable answer which Calisto, the lover 
of Melibea, gives to the question: “Are you not a Christian?*’ 
“ I am a Melibean,** says Calisto. (29) Col6n was neither Genoese 
nor Portuguese nor Cotillion, nor even Jewish. He was Cipan- 
guish. He belonged to the Ocean Sea. He had no other faAer- 
land. For him a country was but the land behind a harbour where 
his three caravels awaited him. But — ^whichland? Once Portu- 
g^ was struck out of his map there were but three countries left 
big enough to grant him his goldoi spurs; Fiance, Fnghmd and 
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Castille-Aragon. He “knew,” from d’Ailly, and had duly noted 
in his own hand, that “the French and the English are not skilled 
in astrology.” (30) Yet France and England were kingdoms 
worth considering, with many harbours and not a few caravels. 
He would send his brother northward. 

As for him, Castille was of course the obvious choice. It was 
the most important sea-power; it had the best tradition of cosmo- 
graphical learning. And it was the country in which his brethren 
were suffering death and humiliation — therefore the country in 
which and over which he, a ConversOy was to win his golden spurs. 

So, to Castille. But, stay, who says that over there, when 
putting my case before astronomers and other learned men, I 
shall not be again defeated by my inability to provide a concrete 
argument, an authority, a map? That Toscanelli. . . . Here, in 
Portugal, it was a liability because I could not quote it: there, 
in Castille, it might be an asset. Why not ? One day Col6n went 
into the closet where he knew the precious map and letter lay 
forgotten imder layers of dust. He had in his hand a book of his 
own, the Historia Rerum Ubique Gestarum of Pope Pius II. He 
drew the document out from its pigeon-hole, and on one of the 
blank pages of the volume he copied it. Cautious^ as usual, he 
omitted the essential data, such as the point of departure from 
which the calculations of the length of the crossings had been 
made; then he took enough notes to copy the map at leisure; 
and, finally, having secured the treasure which he needed as 
scientific credentials for his Spanish quest, he left the room, 
knowing that, though the King of Portugal might consider him 
a traitor, he was safe with posterity. (31) 

And so, his precious map and letter in his wallet, close to his 
heart, with his little Diego, then five years of age, for his only 
companion, Col6n stole out of Portugal for the last, and this time 
the successful, stage of his quest. Brave as Don Quixote, he 
walked straight towards danger. In his heart he felt “the fire of 
his enterprise”; and over the hills and beyond the Guadiana 
River, the eyes of his mind could see the fires of religious fanaticism 
consuming his kith and kin, the flames through which he was to 
walk to victory: fire was meeting fire. 
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CHAPTER XI 


JEWS, CHRISTIANS AND CONVERSOS 

When Col6n turned his face East again and entered the lands of 
Castille, he was coming home in more ways than one. Spain had 
been a Jewish national home for centuries. No country — save 
Palestine — ^had come to be so closely identified with the Jewish 
race. This was partly due to the inherent Oriental nature of the 
Peninsula, which at all times makes it so attractive to Easterners; 
Spain as a geophysical environment enhances all things Eastern: 
three Oriental races — ^the gypsies, the Arabs and the Jews — have 
been raised to the highest pitch of creative activity in Spain. 

But in the case of the Jews, the Iberian Peninsula was also a 
home for reasons of antiquity. Jewish tradition goes back as far 
as the days of Solomon for the first settlement of the Jews in 
Spain, and even credits them with the founding of Toledo, the 
name of which has been considered by some rabbis as a form of 
the Hebrew word Tholedoth, meaning generations. Though it is 
only natural to surmise that coast-settlements of sea-traders may 
have existed as early as looo b.c. (i) when the Phoenicians, close 
cousins of the Jews, were establishing a profitable trade with the 
rich and attractive Peninsula, historically ascertained immigration 
begins with the great exodus caused by the destruction of Jeru- 
salem in A.D. 74 under the reign of Vespasian. From that date 
until their expulsion in 1492, the Jews enter so deeply into the 
life of the country that the history of Spain cannot be written 
without them. “It would be difficult, “ writes the best Spanish 
authority on the subject, “to open the history of the Iberian 
Peninsula, whether civil, political, religious, scientific or literary, 
without meeting on every page with some memorable fact or 
name relating to the Hebraic nation.” (z) Finance, trade, 
industry, politics, law, scholarship, science, and especially medi- 
cine, letters, all the forms of civilised life, except perhaps the 
plastic arts, bear in Spain the stamp of this most active, industrious 
and creative people. 

Their fortimes upon the Spanish soil, during the fourteen 
centuries in which they inhabited it, varied considerably, as they 
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were bound to do, with the deep changes which the Peninsula had 
to undergo, first as a Roman province, then as a Visigothic king- 
dom, finally as a frontier-land between Christian Europe and 
Moslem Africa, during seven centuries of life in common, through 
peace and war between Moors and Romanised Celt-Iberians. 

A detached survey of this period leads to a number of well- 
established conclusions: (3) 

(1) After phases of anti-Semitism and of oppressive legislation, 
particularly at the beginning of the Visigothic period and after 
the Moorish invasion, the Jews found in Spain greater prosperity 
and greater freedom to organise their own religious and political 
life than in any other European nation. 

(2) In no coimtry and at no time in history did the Jewish race 
share in the financial administration of the royal and of the feudal 
States, and even in the economic life of the rich and powerful 
families, to the extent it did in Spain. (4) 

(3) The Jews were a most useful factor in the development of 
the Iberian civilisation, owing to their important contribution to 
the industrial, agricultural and commercial life of medieval Spain 
and to the stimulating effect they had on the intellectual activity 
not merely of Spain but, through Spain, of the whole of Europe. 

(4) The monarchs of Christian Spain held on the whole, with 
few exceptions, to a tradition which led them to consider them- 
selves as the natural protectors of the Jews. Legally, the Jews 
“belonged*’ to the Crown. “My Jews” will write Ferdinand IV, 
when strongly putting down an attempt to persecute them. The 
greatest kings, Ferdinand III of Castille, Jaime I of Aragon, were 
definitely and actively pro-Semitic. Op the death of Ferdinand III 
his son Alfonso X, who was to found in Toledo a famous centre of 
astronomic learning, mostly Jewish, built a mausoleum in Seville 
in honour of his father, on which he wrote the dead King’s praises 
in Castillian, Latin, Arabic and Hebrew. 

(5) Persecution rose mostly on waves ot popular origin, 
usnilly at the instigation of some agitator. It was always frowned 
at by the King and by the great. In modem language, we would 
say that persecution was always a “democratic” feature. Its 
causes may be summed up as follows: 

(a) The tradition that at the advent of the Moors, in 711-15, 
the Jews had opened towns and fortresses to the invaders and 
accepted the charge of the conquests made, thus enabling the 
Moors to march on to further victories. This fact, historically 
ascertained, was bound to leave a deep trace in the Spanish^ 
Christian nation. (5) 
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(b) The envy produced in the poorer classes by the wealth and 
prosperity of the Jews. Exceptionally industrious and intelligent, 
the Jews rose easily up the social ladder of wealth. Those who 
were wise, generous and clean, rose one way; those who were 
unwise, mean and crafty, rose another way. But all rose. 

(r) Usury. It is a well-established fact that usury was pre- 
dominantly a Jewish speciality in medieval Spain. Throughout 
the fourteen centuries of their residence in the Peninsula the Jews 
seem to have been unable to realise the danger which they were 
allowing some of them to accumulate on all of them by letting 
usury be identified with Jewry in the imagination of the Spanish 
people. Church Councils and Royal Cortes bear a constant 
witness to this evil. 

(d) The predominance of the Jews, almost to the exclusion of 
Christians, in the administration of taxes, which brought on 
them the odium of extracting the money from the unwilling payer. 
This feature is universal : in all the Spanish kingdoms and at all 
times the tax-gatherer is a Jew. 

(e) A tendency to take part in internal feuds and “politics,*' 
which was usually resented and heavily paid for when the party 
they had chosen was defeated. 

(f) A number of popular beliefs relating to the abominations 
which the Jews were supposed to commit, some based on tolerably 
reasonable fact, such as their tendency to proselytise (why 
shouldn't they?); some on wild generalisations based on criminal 
cases, famous precisely because they were so exceptional, such as 
the prevailing notion that on Good Friday they crucified young 
Christian boys; some simply absurd, such as the belief that 
Jewish doctors (most doctors were Jews) poisoned their Christian 
patients whenever they could. 

It will be easily seen that all these “causes" are rooted in one 
only cause which explains them all: difference. There is an 
apologue in the Talmud which puts the matter in a nutshell. 
Three drops of oil asked to be allowed into a jar of water. The 
water refused, because, it said, if you come in you will not mix, 
you will come to the top, and whatever we do afterwards to clean 
the jar, it will for ever remain oily. 

Difference is the only real cause of the century-old troubles 
which afflict Israel. Wherever it goes it is different; and there- 
fore whatever it does is found wrong. Tax-gatherers, usurers, 
ostentatious persons and criminals are found everywhere: every 
nation abounds in and has to put up with them; but when they 
happen to be Jewish, every nation resents, as coming from a 
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stranger, that which, coming from its own kith and kin, it has to 
swallow in silence. Nor is the negative side of the sheet com- 
pensated for by whatever distinction the Jews achieve in science, 
letters or other walks of life, for, it is felt, such a distinction 
honours Jewry rather than the nation in which the talented men 
happen to dwell. 

Difference, however, was a universal feature in Spanish medieval 
life. The Peninsula was split into Moorish and Christian king- 
doms; in the Moorish kingdoms there were a considerable popu- 
lation of Christians who had been converted to Islam or remained 
Christian under Moorish rule — ^and, of course, many Jews. In 
the Christian kingdoms there were many converted, as well as 
many unconverted. Moors and many communities of Jews. It is 
difficult for us to imagine the complexities of life in the Peninsula 
in those days. An oath before the law, for instance, had to be 
different according to the religion of the litigants, of which there 
were six combinations,, assuming there were only two litigants. 

But that is precisely why the Jewish question became acute by 
the end of the fourteenth century and finally led to a crisis in the 
fifteenth. Because by the end of the fourteenth century the 
Christian element in Spain had acquired such a predominance 
that the body politic could no longer tolerate the difference. A 
living body is given a piece of meat, i.e. a piece of “different** life. 
It digests it and assimilates it, i.e. it abolishes the difference. Two 
hours after an astronomer, a pianist and a cat have partaken of 
the same beef at dinner, that beef is no longer ruminating, but 
measuring the stars in the first, playing a nocturne in the second, 
and mewing at the moon in the third. Meat is life cut off from 
its source, and therefore inert. But the Jewish people, though 
cut off from its source, is not inert. It has kept intact its vigorous 
distinctive spirit through the centuries. The body politic of the 
Spanish nation, which was beginning to assert itself at the end of 
the fourteenth century, could not assimilate the Jews. 

This is the reasonable, historical way of looking at it. The 
mistakes, oppression, crimes and misdemeanours of the Jews, 
and the fanaticism, cruelty and gullibility of the Christian anti- 
Semites of Spain, must be considered as mere forms; the sub- 
stance of the Jewish tragedy in Spain comes from the fact of 
difference. 

Hence the peculiar part played in this tragedy by the converted 
Jew, i.e. by the Jew who had tried to be assimilated. Spanish 
hist^ shows that the Cmverso was often the worst scourge of 
his race. Many of them took upon themselves the task of attack- 
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ing the ^‘reprobate Jews" for their contumacious resistance to 
the Word of God, with a zeal far exceeding that of the old 
Christians. The persistence of the ‘‘different" Jews was bound 
to produce a deep irritation on those who had sacrificed their faith 
in order to rub out that “difference," a resentment against the 
obdurate ex-brethren who prevented them from achieving com- 
plete assimilation. This circumstance explains what at first sight 
might appear monstrous — the anti-Semitic tendency of Sie 
Converso, The tradition was old. It had begun, curiously 
enough, with a document to which Col6n attached so much 
importance that he had it copied in his Book of Prophecies: (6) 
the letter written in Arabic in 1066 by Rabbi Samuel of Morocco 
to Rabbi Isahak of Sujulmenza, and which, translated into 
Castillian and Catalan, and later into Latin, won considerable 
fame in all Christendom; forty years later, Rabbi Moss^, bap- 
tised as Pero Alfonso, published his Dialogues against the Impious 
Opinions of the Jews; (7) in 1263 and 1264, friars of Jewish origin 
held public controversies with rabbis before the King of Aragon, 
and published anti-Jewish books, the title of one of which already 
reveals the rising cruelty of the passions under the mental sharp- 
ness of the controversy: The Poignard of Faith, (8) The name 
seems to have caught on, for in the late fourteenth century the 
Dominican Fray Pedro de Barcelona, also of Jewish descent, 
published his Poignard of the Jews, 

This fourteenth century was fatal to the Jewish race all over 
Europe ; the Black Death which desolated every European nation 
in turn raised a blind anger first in Germany, then in other 
peoples, against the Jews, whom they imagined to be the authors 
of the pest — a tragic but significant example of the dangerous 
effects of “difference." The efforts of Pope Clement VI to arrest 
this outburst of senseless fanaticism were of no avail. Spain, 
where the pestilence made many victims, also felt its anti-Semitic 
after-effects, which began with grim massacres in Barcelona and 
Gerona. Yet these events were but the forerunners of the whole- 
sale persecution which began in Seville in 1391 under the leader- 
ship of the Archdean of Seville. This priest, Don FerrAn 
Martinez by name, stubborn to the point of rebellion, and rely- 
ing on the popular favour, defied direct orders from the pro- 
Jewish King, Archbishop and Chapter, and led the crowd, against 
the royal arms, to a wholesale massacre and loot of the rich Jewish 
<iuarters of the town. Like a forest fire, the pogrom “caught" 
in many other towns, with similar terrible effects. The wcdthy 
“juderfas" of the towns of Spain were destroyed by loot, their 
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inhabitants destroyed by murder. The great Chancellor, Pero 
Lopez de Ayala, was to write later in his dry, implacable style: 
“And it was all cupidity to rob rather than devotion.** (9) 
The loss to Spain’s economic life was incalculable. Under the 
pressure of events, many Jews left Spain. (It is very likely that 
Col6n*s ancestors fled to Genoa at about this date. Weaving was 
a peculiarly Jewish profession in Mediterranean Spain.) Many 
became Christian. Conversions on a small, individual scale had 
always occurred; but this was the first movement of wholesale 
conversion in the Peninsula. The leader was Fray Vicente 
Ferrer, who was to be canonised and become St. Vincent Ferrer. 
One of his most signal successes (lo) was the conversion of 
Selemoh ha-Levi, a famous rabbi, known in all Spanish Jewry 
for his scholarship and talent, who became a no less famous prince 
of the Church as Don Pablo de Santa Maria, 

This illustrious Converso^ Don Pablo de Santa Marfa, was the 
chief leader of Spanish anti-Semitism in the fifteenth century. 
Equally respected for his science and for his virtue, he rose 
rapidly in the Church and in the State and became Bishop of 
Burgos, tutor to Prince John (the future John II of Castille), and 
Chancellor of the Kingdom. A true father of the Church in more 
ways than one, Don Pablo de Santa Marfa placed in the highest 
posts of Church and State his numerous, and, it would seem, giiPted, 
family. By his own unrivalled authority over Church and State, 
and with tihe help and collaboration of his numerous and gifted 
sons, this man, no doubt upright and honest, but moved by a 
strong passion against his former brothers in religion, successfully 
organised and led a campaign of opinion and legislation which 
was to culminate not only in the expulsion of the Jews in 1492, 
but in the relentless persecution of Ae Conversos by the Inquisi- 
tion which began towards 1483 and was to last for centuries. 

Pablo de Santa Marfa was the first to draw a distinction be- 
tween i.e. converted, md faithless^ i.e. unconverted, Jews. 
During all his life, which was very long, he remained an inveterate, 
intelligent and active enemy of his race. He began his official 
activities by drafting and promulgating the Ordinance on the 
Enclosing of Jews and Moors (January and, 1412), (ii) known as 
the Ordinance of Dona Catalina^ by the name of the English Queen 
Regent of Castille who signed it. The twenty-four articles of this 
law aimed at the complete annihilation of the material and moral 
share which the Jewish people had carved for themselves in the 
land. 

The influence of this anti-Jewish Jewish family throughout 
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the fifteenth century could hardly be exaggerated. The central 
figure of this century, (12) Don Alvaro de Luna, powerful Prime 
Minister of a weak king (John II, Queen Isabel’s father), faithful 
to the Spanish royal tradition, was a protector of the Jews. But, 
despite his genuine efforts to win over to his side the Santa Marla 
family, these powerful Conversos remained his adversaries, and 
Alfonso de Santa Marla, son of Don Pablo and his heir in the 
see of Burgos, was instrumental in bringing about Don Alvaro’s 
downfall. On his way to the scaffold, Don Alvaro received 
spiritual help from a friar of St. Francis, Alonso de Espina. This 
friar, also a converted Jew, was to carry one step further the 
anti-Semitic work led by Don Pablo de Santa Maria. 

The next reign, that of Henry IV, is also governed by the 
Conversos, The rising favourite, Diego Arias Ddvila, is a con- 
verted Jew. The favourite, whom he gradually displaces, Don 
Juan Pacheco, is a Christian son of a Jewish father. Arias Ddvila 
was not, however, an anti-Jewish Converso, (13) and, despite the 
Ordinance of Dona Catalina^ he allowed the Jews to recover 
control of State and feudal tax-gathering. The representatives 
of towns and cities in the Cortes of 1462 asked that the Jews 
should again be allowed to trade with the Christians and lend 
them money (without usury). This petition showed that inter- 
course, even though defective, is better than no intercourse. 
Public opinion seemed to be veering round in favour of the Jews. 

But Fray Alonso de Espina was watching. He had risen 
rapidly and had become confessor of King Henry IV (it must 
have been an appalling task if the King did unburthen his soul) 
and Rector of the University of Salamanca. This man, of a 
lower stamp than Don Pablo de Santa Maria, published in 
1459 — ^when Col6n was a boy of eight — ^his treatise The Fortress of 
the Faithy{i^) a violent attack against all Jews — “faithful” as 
well as “faithless.” Incredible as it may seem, such was the path 
which this Jew chose for himself and which he followed relent- 
lessly. He rehashed the vilest tales which popular tradition had 
kept alive about the race whence he sprang; he decided in favour 
of compulsory baptism, against the official opinion of the Church; 
but worst of all, he roundly accused the Conversos^ of whom he 
was one, of betraying their faith in secret; and, recalling the 
Visigothic laws which punished new Christians relapsing into 
Jcw^ with the death penalty, he wrote these words, pregnant 
witt a dreadful future: “I believe that if in this our time a true 
inqmsition were made, numberless would be those who would be 
given over to the fire amongst those who would really be found 
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judaising; who, if they are not down here more cruelly punished 
than public Jews, will be burnt for ever in eternal fire.’’ (15) 

Nor was this a mere rhetorical outburst. The fiery Franciscan 
(Franciscan! the cruel irony of it!) invited the Jeromites (16) to 
petition the King jointly for an Inquisition and, straining at the 
leash, began agitation by means of the broadcasting of those days 
— sermons. The technique of false news was already at his 
dipsosal. One of his co-agitators declared in a sermon that he 
possessed material proof of one hundred circumcisions of sons 
of judaising Christians. He was convicted as a liar both by the 
King and by the General of the Jeromites, an enlightened order 
which withstood with admirable sense and charity the onslaught 
of the demagogic, anti-Jewish wave. Fray Alonso de Espina 
wrenched from the weak hands of Henry IV a decree ordering a 
‘‘general inquisition,” i.e. a general enquiry on “clandestine 
Jews,” to be entrusted to the Bishops. The Archbishop of Toledo 
handed over the business to Fray Alonso de Oropesa, the General 
of the Jeromites, whose report impartially condemned old 
Christians and new Christians for their lack of charity; and the 
threat petered out. 

Yet the militant attitude of the Franciscans led to a serious 
cleavage between old and new Christians, which gave rise to 
disastrous and sanguinary fights in several towns (Toledo 1467, 
C6rdoba 1473, Segovia 1474, a singular case in which Don Juan 
Pacheco, a Converso, led the populace in a riot against the Con- 
versos). Here again the movement was demagogic; the surging 
wave was popular; their leaders monks or artisans : while power- 
ful lords such as the Coimt of Cabra and Don Luis Portocarrero 
wisely forestalled the pogroms in their townships; or, like Don 
Alfonso de Aguilar, in C6rdoba, espoused the cause of the 
Conversos, fought for them and led them into exile; or, like the 
High Constable Don Miguel Lucas de Iranzo, paid with their 
lives, at the hands of an irate crowd, the crime of having lived up 
to the gospel by protecting the persecuted. 

The reign of Ferdinand and Isabel begins, therefore, in the 
midst of this turmoil. Not two but three are the parties to the 
debate and to the riots and wars which it entails — ^the old Chris- 
tians, the Jews, and the Conversos. From the religious point of 
view, the old Christians feel abhorrence for the “law of Moys6n” 
and suspicion towards the po^ibly hypocritical Converso; the 
Jews keep a distant silence, perhaps a veiled contempt for the 
law of Christ, but their contempt for the Converso is deeper and 
hardly hidden; while the new Christians, anxious to rule out the 
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distinction between “old*' and “new** within Christianity, are 
equally keen to draw the line between faithful and faithless Jews. 
From the civil point of view, the old Christians are apt to realise 
that the Jews, after conversion, are just as able to come to the 
top of the ladder ^nd to find out the lucrative spots as their un- 
baptised brothers used to be; the Jews brood over the fact that 
conversion is a weapon wherewith their baptised brethren beat 
them easily in the daily struggle; while the Conversos, benefiting 
in actual fact from the advantages of the two states, able as Jews, 
admitted to all posts as Christians, soon fill up the higher ranks 
of State and Church, and tend to become stiffer even than the 
old Christians had been, in closing the barriers of State and 
municipal posts to their rivals the “faithless Jews.’* 

The influence of the Jews, faithless or faithful, on the events 
of the reign is greater than can be imagined. The very founda- 
tion of the reign, the marriage of Isabel, her choice of Ferdinand 
of Aragon instead of the King of Portugal or the Duke of Berry, 
brother of the King of France, was mostly a Jewish affair. 
Ferdinand of Aragon was then (1469) King of Sicily. His father, 
John II of Aragon, sent to Castille as negotiator one of his wealthy 
Conversos, Mos^n Pedro de la Caballerfa the younger, the founder 
of a family of Aragonese Cmversos, as powerful in Aragon as 
the Santa Marfa family was in Castille, and author also of a 
violent anti-Jewish book Zeal of Christ against Jews and 
Saracensy (17) in which he declared of the Jews that “on their 
ruin would be raised and built the true and universal Christian 
hope,** The young negotiator found his task eased by two 
prominent old Jews, who had not taken the trouble to be bap- 
tised: Don Abraham Senior of Castille, who was to house the 
princely suitor and take him to meet his betrothed in a secret 
interview; and Don Selemoh of Aragon, who presented Isabel 
with a magnificent golden necklace, which Ferdinand had bought, 
of course, with Jewish money. 

Both the King and the Queen were literally surrounded by 
Converses, When John II had sent Ferdinand as King to 
Sicily, (18) he had given him a council composed for the greater 
part of new Christians; when the young Prince came back to 
take on the Crown of Aragon, he did but increase the power of 
the Converses over his councils and household. Several members 
of the La Caballerfa family were made members of his coimcil; 
his two secretaries were Converses; five brothers Sdnehez, sons 
of a baptised Jew, were given five high functions of State, includ- 
ing those of General Bailiff of Aragon, Grand Treasurer, and 
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Rational Master (a kind of Minister of Finance) — a mere choice 
in a long list of the new-Christian dignitaries who surrounded the 
King. In military affairs, Ferdinand entrusted Conversos with 
the three key commands of his kingdom : the places of Perpignan 
and Pamplona and the fleet off Majorca. The Church of Aragon 
was also to a considerable extent in the hands of new Christians. 
The private chamberlain {Camarero) of the King, Cabrero, was 
also one of them. 

The administration and household of Queen Isabel — financial, 
military and ecclesiastic — ^was no less Jewish. Her three secre- 
taries, one of them Hernando del Pulgar, often quoted in these 
pages, were all new Christians. The Marquesa de Moya, her 
inseparable friend, who closed her eyes at death, was the wife of 
Andr6s Cabrera, a prominent Converso. And Converso also — at 
any rate on his mother’s side — was the Queen’s confessor, 
Hernando de Talavera, one of the saintliest and most high-minded 
men of that or of any other age. 

Fray Hernando de Talavera was to take so important a share 
in the reign, and particularly in the life of Col6n, that time must 
be taken to strike a closer acquaintance with him. He was no 
ordinary man. Endowed with a quick intelligence, which he 
stimulated by study, and with a quick temper, which he completely 
mastered by discipline, this gifted man seems to have achieved 
a perfect life of selflessness. He became Prior of that Prado 
Monastery, on the meadow meadow), on which the famous 

picture gallery was to be erected later. He acquired complete 
authority over the monks by taking on the most difficult and 
even the lowest and most repugnant tasks for himself. The 
Queen wanted a confessor. Her advisers unanimously said: 
“The Prior of the Prado.” He was summoned. He disliked the 
worldly distinction but accepted the duty. The scene of her first 
confession with him has been left us by Fray Jose de Sigiienza, 
the historian of the Order of the Jeromites to which Fray 
Hernando de Talavera belonged. 

“She used to kneel with her confessor by a seat or small bench; 
Fray Hernando arrived and sat on the bench to hear her con- 
fession; the Queen said to him: ‘We must both kneel/ The 
new confessor answered: ‘No, Madam, I must sit and Your 
Highness must kneel, for this is God’s tribunal and I am here on 
His behalf,’ The Queen kept silent and went through it like a 
saint, and they say she said later: ‘This is the confessor I was 
looking for.’ ” (19) 

He certainly acquired an unrivalled authority over the Queen 
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and King (whom he also seems to have confessed), as shown in a 
letter from the Queen to him in which, with great humility, she 
excuses herself from accusations of frivolity made to her by him 
in a letter, evidently lost, but, to judge by the Queen’s answer, 
of a severe character. The Queen explains that she had not 
danced on the occasion to which he referred, that she was 
wearing clothes bought the year before and had only bought 
one new dress. Through this correspondence (20) we gain so 
intimate a view of the interplay between these two leading spirits 
of that day that we are not entitled to rely on guesswork or on 
the caprice of passion for the interpretation of Isabel’s intentions. 
Much as we may dislike some of the events of her reign, there is 
not the shadow of a doubt that this woman was transparently 
honest, that she had a conscience, and that she had chosen a 
saint as the keeper of it. 

Fray Hernando de Talavera became the Queen’s confessor in 
1478. The Inquisition was first suggested to the King and Queen 
in 1477 by a Dominican, the Prior of St. Paul in Seville, strongly 
backed by the papal nuncio Nicolao Franco. The King and 
Queen yielded, reluctantly, but, as Henry IV had done before 
them, they asked the great Cardinal of Spain, the Archbishop of 
Seville, Pero Gonzdlez de Mendoza, to undertake an “inquisi- 
tion,” i.e. an enquiry. The aristocratic Cardinal applied evan- 
gelical methods — preaching, persuasion, schools. But the people, 
the monks, the lower clergy, were certainly of the opinion set 
down by Berndldez: “In all this, two years were wasted and it 
was of no avail, for each did what he was used to do; and to 
change one’s habits is a wrench as bad as death.” (21) In 1479 
the King and Queen yielded to popular pressure and founded 
the Inquisition. 

Few institutions have raised hotter passions in the heart of 
men; few have darkened the light of reason in its critics with 
blacker smoke. A balanced and detached estimate of its principles 
and practices lies beyond the boundaries of this work. But this 
must be said: a condemnation, from our century, of deeds of 
another century may be a more or less pleasant self-indulgence; 
it is not understanding; therefore it is not history. The historian 
must try to live up to the maxim of Spinoza: “Do not weep; do 
not wax indignant. Understand.” 

And to begin with, the Inquisition was not meant to, nor did it 
actually, act against the Jews, i.e. against the “faithless” or 
“public” Jews; but only against those amongst the “faithful” 
Jews who were “secret” Jews, i.e. against the Christians who, 
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to use a phrase of those days, “judaised/’ In trying to under- 
stand the motives of the King and Queen when they accepted an 
idea which ran so patently athwart the trend of all their policy — 
were they not almost completely served by new Christians? — 
we have therefore to consider: 

(1) Whether they thought the movement too popular to be 
resisted. 

(2) Whether, on a close study of the actual situation, they did 
not come to think that there was some substance in the popular 
complaint. 

The sensible view is that both these reasons weighed on 
the decision of the King and Queen. That the movement was 
popular was obvious, and the cause of this also — we have met with 
it before : envy. It can be read between the lines of Bemdldez's 
history, when he explains that “this heresy*' spread through “the 
great wealth and vainglory of many learned men and doctors and 
bishops and canons, and friars, and abbots, and accountants and 
secretaries and agents of Kings and of great Lords.** There is 
the original passion, which leads the simple curate to abominate 
the Conversos because they avoided the ways of living of the 
Christians, “for you must know that before the Inquisition their 
ways were just those of the filthy Jews, owing to their constant 
intercourse with them: thus they were gluttons and big eaters, 
and never lost their Jewish tastes in eating [. . .] stews of onions 
and garlic, and fried in oil, and the meal cooked in oil [. . .] to 
avoid lard, and oil with meat is a thing which gives an ill smell to 
the breath; and their doors smelt foul owing to those stews and 
they themselves had the same smell as the Jews owing to their 
stews and to their not being baptised.** (22) 

The good curate gets somewhat mixed up in his arguments 
towards the end, and gives perhaps a too material sense to the 
phrase ‘‘odour of sanctity.** But this page is worth quoting, 
for it shows how Jewish Spain has remained despite the Inquisi- 
tion. Cooking in oil is no longer Jewish but Spanish cooking. 
Not in vain did the water in the jar say: “And, no matter how 
well we wash the jar, it will for ever remain oily.** 

This text reveals in a vivid way the main source of the trouble: 
difference. Even if they were sincere in their new faith, the new 
Christians ate differently; smelt differently; lived differently; 
worst of all, they were different. And as they rose, they gave 
offence. 

Moreover, were Aey sincere? A general answer, either way, 
is out of the question. There are on record types of Ctnwerm^ 
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of a high moral standard — such as Pulgar — ^and men of Converse 
descent, such as the Prior of the Prado, Hernando de Talavera, 
who were saints, nearly perfect men. But the material induce- 
ments to become a Christian were so tempting for a Jew that it is 
only human to suspect that if some of the best Jews became 
Christians led by the spirit, many of the worst Jews became 
Christians led by the flesh. There can be no doubt that the 
accusation of secret Judaism corresponded to an all too frequent 
reality. Berndldez is ludicrous in his bias, but his details often 
have a ring of genuine truth, such as when he asserts that the 
children were washed when they came back from being christened, 
to wash away the baptismal waters. And Jewish authorities have 
plainly given it as a fact that, in general^ conversion was but 
feigned. Thus Kayserling: (23) 

“The conversion was, however, only external, or feigned; at 
heart they adhered loyally to their ancestral religion. Though 
outwardly Christians, they secretly observed the tenets of the 
Jewish faith; this was not infrequently true even in the case of 
those who had become dignitaries of the Church. They cele- 
brated the Sabbath and holidays, assembled in subterranean and 
other secret synagogues and practised Jewish rites in their homes.** 
A similar conclusion may be drawn from the chapter devoted 
to the question by Hernando del Pulgar, (24) himself a Converse^ 
who quietly acquiesces in what was being done. 

This, then, is the key to the painful and awkward facts which, 
otherwise, are so difficult to explain. We know that Talavera 
disliked the idea. “The Prior of the Prado,’* says Zurita, “was 
contrary to the said office of the Inquisition.” (25) Yet he 
acquiesced in it. Weakness is out of the question. How could 
the saintly confessor of an upright queen countenance such a 
gross breach of the evangelical spirit in which all his life was 
steeped? Because the King and Queen were frightened by a 
state of affairs partly existing, partly exaggerated by fanatical 
bigotry and, worse still, by envy. The tradition that Spain was 
to become a Jewish-controlled land may or may not have existed 
amongst the Jews — ^it probably existed in the exalted and foolish 
ones and was smiled or frowned at by the wise ones; but the 
belief that it existed in them was entertained in Spain by the 
anti-Semitic Conversos themselves. It is a prominent argument 
in the two dialogues published by Don Pablo de Santa Marfa 
when well over eighty, (26) and in which he recalls Jacob’s 
prophecy Nan auferetur scepitum de Ikuda^ which, he declared, 
the Jews applied to their dominance of Spain. This rash accuse* 
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tion against the “faithless Jews,” coming from a prominent ex- 
Rabbi who ought to know what his kith and kin were thinking, 
recoiled on his own unfortunate class, the Conversos, who paid 
with their lives at the stake, fully ten years earlier than their 
“faithless” brethren with their exile, for the fears thus raised in 
the Christian people of Spain. 

That there was fear is obvious, since there was cruelty. But 
let us try to understand. The King and Queen could not be 
accused of anti-Jewish bias. Practically the whole of their house- 
hold was Jewish. There is an episode in their reign which aptly 
illustrates their independence from Rome, the earnestness of 
their statesmanship and their freedom from merely racial pre- 
judice. It is the more eloquent as it occurs when the Inquisition 
is already in full swing. The see of Cuenca fell vacant in 1482. 
The Pope appointed his nephew, a Genoese. The King and 
Queen remonstrated (27) that they wanted their sees given to 
subjects of their kingdoms “presented” by them, amongst other 
reasons, because these sees were often close to Moorish territories 
and had to be entrusted to persons of the land. The Pope resisted. 
The King and Queen ordered all their subjects in Rome to leave, 
and threatened to call all the Princes of Christendom to a Council, 
to study this and other points relating to the Church. The Pope 
sent an ambassador to them. Not only was he not received, but 
he was requested to leave the dominions of the King and Queen. 
In the end, the King and Queen won; the Pope withdrew his 
previous appointment and the King and Queen secured that of 
their own trusted candidate, Don Alonso de Burgos, chief chap- 
lain of the Queen. Don Alonso de Burgos was of Jewish race. 

This concrete case, one out of many others, should suffice to 
show that the King and Queen were sincere in their respect for 
racial differences, once they were satisfied that conversion was 
genuine and that the faith was firmly held. But this is what they 
were told: “The Jews propose to get hold of Spain. Their 
great Rabbis, when converted, have let us know. Seeing they 
could not do it if they remained openly Jewish, they have been 
converted. But their conversion is only external and feigned. 
Some of them, such as Alonso de Espina, King Henry IV’s con- 
fessor, have said so. Danger. Instant danger. See how they 
have coiled themselves like a serpent round your two Highnesses.” 
And who shall say that the picture was altogether devoid of 
plausibility? 

A legend which arose in Castille under the reign of Peter I 
may wdl be the plastic representation of this fear of the Jewish 
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race coiling itself inextricably round the people of Spain. Peter 
used to wear a waistband given him by his wife Doha Blanca, 
who wanted to expel the Jews from the realm. His neglected 
mistress, Dona Maria de Padilla, secured the waistband with the 
help of an old Jew, very powerful at Court, Simuel Ha-Levi, and 
this Jew bewitched it so that the next time Peter wore it — it was 
during a Court ceremony, when he was in his regal attire — the 
waistband turned into a serpent which, to the horror of all those 
present, coiled itself round the King^s neck. (28) 

Of course there was a strong Jewish case. The terrible 
massacres of 1391 had driven underground their threatened 
faith, and a tradition of dissimulation had set in which was but 
too well justified; conversion was seldom followed by assimila- 
tion, at any rate in the lower ranks of society: the historian of 
the Jeromites, pro-Semitic like all his order, points out “the bad 
habit which Spain has of treating those who are converted from 
these sects (Jews and Moslems) worse than before their con- 
version, for they hardly ever called them by their names [i.e. the 
Christians insult them], whence it follows that many of them 
refuse to adopt a faith which shows so little charity in those that 
profess it.*’ (29) Moreover, envy, the canker of the Spanish 
character, was certainly the most active motive behind the cam- 
paign, as was to be shown in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, when, all danger or shadow of danger burnt away by 
the Inquisition, clever, learned, and therefore prosperous Con- 
verso ecclesiastics were hounded out of their livings by the 
Inquisition under the demagogic pressure of ignorant monks. (30) 
The historians who have attributed the principle and policy of 
the Inquisition exclusively to royal or Church greed have been 
unduly impressed by the confiscations which did take place 
despite the Royal Decree; but miss the disinterestedness of the 
King and Queen and the real nature of the fears which led to 
the Inquisition. (31) In the same chapter in which he records the 
birth of the Inquisition, Diego de Valera tells how King Ferdinand, 
having sentenced to death a local magistrate {regidor) of Toledo 
who had perpetrated many abuses and crimes, was offered a big sum 
of money for reprieving him, and how the King refused the money 
and had him executed, his wealth confiscated to compensate those 
he had injured for their losses, and the remainder given to the 
poor. (32) The money confiscated by the Inquisition was earmarked 
for the wars of Granada. It helped to pay for Colon’s voyages. 

The real motive which explains that the Inquisition attacked 
preferably the rich, was envy. It was the peculiar hatred of the 
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neighbour’s success which, like a rank weed, grows in the stag- 
nant soul of the indolent. Here, again, Bern^dez is a faithful 
interpreter of the popular feeling when he complains of the 
protection extended to the Jews by the kings and the great, 
“owing to the great profit which they drew out of them.” (33) 

The reign of Henry IV produced a curious satirical document 
which may be taken as the literary expression of this form of 
anti-Semitism, fermenting in market-places, and monasteries of 
the mendicant orders: Las Coplas del Provincial, It is cast in 
the form of a swift series of questions and accusations addressed 
by the Provincial of the order to the “Monastery chapter,” i.e. to 
the whole of Castille, the first “friar” castigated being the King 
himself. The wit is low and even coarse; the atmosphere dis- 
tinctly that of a monastery parlour. The oft-recurring note is 
that the “friar” accused is of Jewish descent. (34) 

Difference again. What else could raise such passions as fear 
and cruelty ? And as fear and cruelty call out cruelty and fear, 
the Converses fell a prey to the temptation: in Seville, they 
prepared an armed rising in the house of the most powerful of 
them, Diego Susan; but, denounced to the Inquisition by 
Susan’s own daughter, they were given over to the flames. (35) In 
Zaragoza, the conspiracy took place in the house of a man whose 
family name is written large on the golden book of the discovery 
of America: Luis de Santdngel; it led to the murder of an 
inquisitor, Pedro de Arbu6s, and, of course, to the stake and the 
flames for the conspirators. 

By this time (September 1485) Col6n was already in Castille. 
In his scanty luggage there was a book in which the envious and 
trained eye of an inquisitor would have spotted the Converse at 
once. Attitudes had become so set that they could easily be 
detected and interpreted. If a man’s trend was to draw the 
borderline between old Christians and Jews (whether “faithful” 
or “faithless”), he was an old Christian; (36) if he put the 
frontier between Christians (whether “old” or “new”) and 
faithless Jews, i.e. if he laid stress not on the difference between 
Christian and Christian, but on that between Christian Jew and 
Jewish Jew, hft was a Converse, Now, in his d’Ailly, Col6n had 
written in his own hand a revealing marginal note which seems 
to have attracted less attention than it deserves from the point of 
view of Coldn’s origin and race. It is a long note, in which Coldn 
tries to prove that Esdras was a prophet (for otherwise, of course, 
Esdras’s c^inion on the width 01 the sea would not inatter at aU); 
and in this note there occurs the following passage: “But this 
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prophecy is not accepted by the reprobate Jews [‘ludei reprobi’], 
yet it has been accepted by the innumerable ones amongst them 
who have believed in the Gospels. Israel has thus been split into 
two branches — a division predicted as inevitable by the Prophet 
Samuel to King Saul. The reprobate Jews themselves hold [. . .] 
Esdras as [a] canonical authority.” (37) 

Read in the context of that day, this document, so insistent on 
the distinction between the reprobate Jew and the faithful Jew, 
shows that Col6n reacted as a Converso to the chief problem of 
the day. 



CHAPTER XII 


DUKES AND MONKS 

Brave though he was, Col6n was cautious, and he certainly knew 
that in Castille, amidst grandees and inquisitors, he would have 
to walk with wary steps. In this land, new and yet so old for him, 
the mental-moral soil was broken, crossed and recrossed by for- 
bidding abysses which emanated all kinds of poisonous gases and 
murderous flames. Not till, in recent years, the desolation of 
class war and the abomination of totalitarianism have come to 
split up our own mental-moral soil in a similar fashion, has the 
West known a time when life was as dangerous and as worthless 
as it was becoming then in Spain. A man may be a dreamer 
without being a fool, and Col6n was certainly no fool, though he 
was a dreamer. 

Where did he stand ? There is no doubt that in religion he was 
a sincere Christian. The curious non-committal expressions on 
the subject which we have noted in Las Casas (i) do nevertheless 
respond to some real distance between the religion of the discoverer 
and that of his chief biographer. One may be a Christian in so 
many ways ! Leaving aside the ConversoSy numerous as they cer- 
tainly were, who had espoused the Christian faith under the 
pressure of fear ( 2 ) or under the stimulus of gain, a mere glance 
at the psychological situation is bound to show that the Conyerso 
must have held his faith with a difference. He came from another 
religious climate— no matter which. He was therefore bound not 
only to carry over into his new religious home the deeper-lying 
trends and tendencies which the old home had developed in him; 
but also to feel in himself the effects of the mere change, con- 
sidered as a psychological experience in itself. 

There are at least three features in the Jewish faith which 
Col6n certainly transferred to his Christianity: the prophetic 
sense; the sense of having been selected by th|5 Lotd for a 
specific purpose; and, last but not least, the contractual sense, 
that attitude which sees every event of life as a transaction and 
expects and demands a definite quid for every quo. In those days 
these features were dangerous in Castille. To the trained and 
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tender nostrils of the Inquisitor they smelt Jewish as much as 
BernAldez’s oil-and-onion stews. The prophetic sense was no 
doubt very Christian, but it was not for a mere layman to go 
about interpreting sacred words : the missionary sense was a gross 
breach of Christian humility; and that contractual sense smacked 
too much of the hard bargains which poor old priests had to close 
with wealthy Jewish money-lenders, to make both ends meet. 

Nor was this all. For the change of religion, the mere fact that 
the spirit of a man has passed from one religion to another, was 
bound to create another dijference of its own with the old Chris- 
tians, just as an engrafted plant differs from a seed-born plant. 
We have no reason for thinking that in Colon’s case conversion 
took place in his lifetime. It is more natural to think that it 
happened when the family emigrated, probably during the 
pogroms at the close of the fourteenth century. But the effects 
of a graft of this kind do not vanish in two generations. Under 
his Christian orthodoxy Col6n was bound to have kept the sense 
of the unity of all men which is the main lesson of religious 
change. We know, indeed, that this was the case, and that every 
time he felt free to speak, or even when he allowed his sincerity 
to overflow the brim of his safety, he expressed in unmistakable 
terms a line human and universal sense. 

Col6n was probably unconscious of most of this. A lived 
psychological situation differs as much from the same situation 
analysed later as the same sea seen by a swimmer from under the 
water and seen by a loafer from the shore. Yet he cannot have 
failed to be aware of what was then happening in Spain, and his 
cautious mind must have carefully pondered over the best way to 
move in the new waters which he was to navigate. 

The foremost enemies of the Conversos were then the Fran- 
ciscan friars. This religious order was behind — and at times 
ahead of — ^the main drive which led to the Inquisition. The 
obvious move was therefore to enter Castille under a Franciscan 
cloak. And to be sure, the next time we hear of Col6n — and the 
first time we hear of him in Castille — ^he is talking to a Franciscan 
friar in the monastery of La R4bida,(3) two and a half miles from 
that very Palos from which he was, eight years later, to start on 
his great voyage. 

Why Palos? The district was an obvious choice for many 
reasons. We must not imagine that coimtries were then so neatly 
separated as they are now in our time. Relations within any 
country between the chief centre and the periphery were less easy 
and frequent; and, therefore, relations across the frontier between 
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regions of two different countries close to the periphery were rela- 
tively more frequent and easier. The Condado de Niebla, as it 
was then known, i.e. all the region of the Guadiana mouth and 
Huelva, was then in the closest possible touch with Portugal (as 
a matter of fact, it still is). Col6n himself had two brothers-in-law 
living there: Pedro Correa, Iseu Perestrello’s husband, (4) and 
Miguel de Mulyart, the husband of Violante or Briolanja Muniz; 
a circumstance which suffices to explain that Colon should have 
entered Castille that way to leave his little Diego with one of his 
aunts, as he himself said to the friar who questioned him. (5) The 
whole region lived in a close sea-comradeship and rivalry with 
Portugal, sailing to the Canary, Madeira and Cabo Verde Islands 
and trading with the coast of “Guinea** and “the Mine*’ in all 
kinds of commerce, including black slavery, for which they often 
contended with the Portuguese in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 

A man who is anxious to escape unnoticed is not likely to take 
the slow land way when a quiet sail will spirit him away from the 
harbour before anyone can realise he is thinking of going. 
Although there is little indirect and no direct evidence on the 
subject, it is, however, safe to say that in all probability Col6n 
left Lisbon by sea and landed in Palos. 

It is idle to speculate as to whether he knew or did not know 
people in Palos before he went there. He did in Huelva, anyhow, 
which is next door to Palos. But, on arriving in the town, he 
learned that a short distance away, up on the hill, amidst the 
umbrella-pines, there was a house of St. Francis. That — said 
Col6n to himself — is the place for me. And he walked up the 
gentle slope leading to the monastery. He found there a genial 
monk, Fray Juan P6rez, (6) who listened with an open miijd to 
his wonderful tale and called the monastery physician, who 
dabbled in astronomy, to listen to this newcomer also. Fray 
Antonio de Marchena, the real astronomer of the monastery, 
hapi^ned, unfortunately, to be away at the time. But Col6n 
obtained two advantages from his happy inspiration: his boy 
found a home and a school; and he was able to strike new 
acquaintances and to gain a new assurance as to his enterprise, 
among the sea-folk of Palos. 

This little harbour was then a miniature Lisbon, in close touch 
with it, and therefore haunted by the same yams, legends, hopes 
and visions as the capital of discovery which Lisbon was then. 
Here, in the monastery of La Ribida, a Castillian pilot, Pedro de 
Velasco, told Col6n of the Portuguese expedition led by Diego de 
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Teive, (7) in which he, Velasco, had served as a pilot, a significant 
proof of the close ties which united Lisbon and Palos in those 
days. Velasco must have been then retired from sea, and of a 
ripe age, for his tale refers to the times of Prince Henry, quite 
forty years earlier. They had left Fayal Island and sailed one 
htmdred and fifty leagues under a north-west wind, and “on their 
way back they discovered the Island of Flowers, guided by many 
birds which they saw flying towards it, for they knew them to be 
land- and not sea-birds, and therefore they thought that all those 
birds were going to some land to sleep.’’ We may imagine the 
eager eyes of the future discoverer of a whole world of flowers, 
drinking in this story and treasuring in his mind for further use 
the value of birds as harbingers of land. It is also possible to 
surmise that this was the period of his life when he heard from his 
brother-in-law, Correa, (8) the valuable information that in Porto 
Santo he had seen such traces of unknown land as a piece of 
carved wood and big canes holding gallons “of water or of wine’’ 
within each section. Correa was then captain of Porto Santo, 
having bought the captaincy from the heirs of Rabbit-Perestrello, 
which did not prevent him from living comfortably in Castille. 

Much refreshed and confirmed in his faith, Col6n left for the 
Court as soon as possible, with the added assurance of a Fran- 
ciscan visa on his passport. The Court was then in Seville, where 
the King, pleased with the recent capture of Setenil from the 
Moors, came to spend the winter with his chief adviser and 
Quartermaster-General — the Queen. Col6n, however, did not 
apply straight to the monarchs. He went first to the most power- 
ful of Spanish magnates, the Duke of Medina- Sidonia. Don 
Enrique de Guzm^, second Duke of Medina-Sidonia, was the 
scion of a family which had carved for itself the most magnificent 
feudal domain in the whole Peninsula; he was the richest man in 
Spain, and practically reigned over the district which surrounded 
the harbour of Sanlucar. Had he wished to do so, he might have 
financed the whole enterprise himself. But either he did not wish 
or he was not able to undertake the task, and he walks out of 
Coldn’s life-story with all the pomp and circumstance of so mighty 
a lord, but without the wreath of American laurel which his 
memory would be for ever wearing had he listened to the blue- 
eyed, red-haired, hot-tempered dreamer whom he sent away 
empty-handed. 

lliere was no lack of mighty dukes in those days, and having 
fsiled with Medina-Sidonia, Coldn .applied to Medinaceli. Don 
Luia de la Cerda, fifth Cpimt and fitat Duke of Medinaceli, had 
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to yield to the Duke of Medina-Sidonia in point of wealth, but 
by no means in point of rank; for while Don Enrique was the 
bastard son of a noble father, Don Luis was the legitimate heir 
of the eldest branch of Castille: his direct ancestor was the first- 
born of Alfonso the Sage, whose sons had been dispossessed of 
the Crown by their uncle, Don Sancho. He might therefore have 
looked down even on Queen Isabel, but he did not, for he had 
learnt loyalty from his father, who, seeing his own father veer 
away from the loyalty due to the King, had preferred to remain 
loyal, and, says Pulgar, “served the King all his life with so 
much obedience that his perseverance in service was an example 
of loyalty to others.** (9) In short, a knight without reproach, 
unless we count against him that “he was conquered by the love 
of women and was loved by them.** The Duke had inherited the 
loyalty of his love-smitten father towards the royal Crown, and 
he gave a singular proof of it with regard to Col6n ; for, though 
he was certainly caught by the plan of this imaginative stranger, 
whom he housed and protected from want from the autumn of 
1484 till the beginning of i486, (10) he gave up to the Crown 
the honour of the undertaking. 

The Duke resided then in El Puerto de Santa Maria, known 
in all southern Spain as El Puerto. He listened to Col6n with 
evident sympathy, and, if we are to believe Las Casas, he went 
so far as to order the ships to be built in his own shipyards at 
El Puerto. Col6n, whom the generous Duke had sheltered from 
want by providing for all his expenses out of the ducal household, 
must have then been nearer than ever to that state of exhilaration 
which precedes the contemplated achievement of a dream. It 
was then, while in El Puerto, coming down every day to the yards 
to cast a loving glance at his rising caravels, that a one-eyed sailor 
told him of a voyage he had made to Ireland when “he saw that 
land which the others believed to be over there and which they 
imagined to be Tartary, coming round by the West.** (ii) That 
was it 1 Don Quixote-Col6n must have heard this tale with great 
elation. It was all true, no matter what sceptics might say. Was 
not the Duke made of fiesh and blood, and as important a person 
as any in the kingdom but the King and Queen? And md he 
not granted him “three or four thousand ducats to make three 
ships or caravels**? Here they were, in the Duke*8 yards, (la) 
still in their stays, but soon no doubt floating, “furnished with 
food for a year or more** — ^he knew he would not need as much 
if Esdras were right, as he was sure to be, since he was a prophet^ — 
“and of exchange-goods and crewa and all that might seem neces^ 
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sary*’; and had not the Duke given orders “with the utmost 
solicitude that the ships should be laid in the yards in that very 
river of El Puerto de Santa Maria, and that work should proceed 
apace till they were finished'* ? Just as Don Quixote, on entering 
the Duke's castle and seeing himself treated as a knight-errant, 
“for the first time fiilly knew and believed himself to be a knight- 
errant, true and not fantastic, seeing himself treated in the same 
way as he had read that such knights were treated in bygone 
centuries," (13) so Col6n, when the Duke “had him siunmoned 
and, treating him as he deserved, in keeping with his own noble 
and kind nature and with the weighty appearance and gracious 
presence of Col6n, sought detailed information" on his plan, must 
have felt for the first time that he was fully a discoverer of new 
islands, true and not fantastic, beyond a real sea. 

The year, however, was not favourable. Everybody’s thoughts 
were on Granada, still held by the Moors. “ In the name of Jesus 
Christ, Saviour and Redeemer of the World," says Berndldez, “on 
the fifteenth day of the month of April of the year 1485 of our 
Redeemer’s birth, the illustrious and famous King Don Fernando 
with his host very large and very marvellous and very beautiful, 
sallied forth from Castille to wage war on the Moors." (14) 

The base, he says, was Cdrdoba. The King and Queen and 
their chancery had spent the winter in Seville and gone over to 
Cdrdoba in March, where on their summons the great leaders of 
their nobility — and therefore of their armed forces — had con- 
gregated to begin the spring campaign. The Duke of Medinaceli 
was there. (15) The campaign was exceptionally strenuous, but 
also exceptionally brilliant. Coin, Cdrtama, Benamaquex, Ronda 
and Marbella, these two last the two keys of Malaga, fell to the 
King’s arms between the middle of April and Midsummer’s Day 
when he returned to Cdrdoba. (16) There was more fighting later ; 
so that the Duke, busy with the Moors, could hardly have lent 
much attention to Cipango and the caravels until the autumn. 
Unfortunately, in that autumn, Andalucfa was afflicted by severe 
floods. Rain, says Bemildez, began on November iith and did 
not stop till Christmas, and “it rained so hard and so much 
water that never had those who were then alive seen so much 
water nor so much flood in so little time." (17) The monastery 
of Las Cuevas, which was soon to become a kind of home for 
Col6n, was then under water “and the monks had to be taken 
out in boats." 

In the end, however, it was not Nature but human nature which 
proved fatal to Coldn. The loyal Duke felt scruples, whether 
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spontaneous or due to some conversations he might have had in 
Cdrdoba during the year, no one knows. There is, moreover, a 
third possibility, perhaps the closest to reality: that the scruples 
felt by the loyal Duke may have been raised by Col6n himself. 
For, after all, a duke has been known to appoint Sancho Governor 
of the Island Barataria, but no duke ever appointed anybody 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea, nor gave anybody the right to wear 
golden spurs ; and it would be wholly in keeping with Coldn’s 
character — highly imaginative in his vision, cautious and secretive 
in his ways to attain it — if, having convinced the Duke and even 
converted him to his “enterprise** and carried him along by being, 
or pretending to be, enthusiastic about the caravels and the food 
for a year and what not, he should then have gradually led his 
powerful convert to back him at Court rather than take direct 
responsibility for the enterprise. 

The story is told by the Duke*s own hand in a letter written 
on March 19th, 1493, to the Cardinal of Spain (18) upon hearing 
of the arrival of Col6n in Lisbon in the glorious aura of his dis- 
covery: “And as I saw that this enterprise was [so important 
that it should be left] for the Queen our Lady, I wrote about it 
to Her Highness from Rota and she answered that I was to send 
it to her. I sent it to her then. [. . .] Her Highness received it 
and passed it on to Alonso de Quintanilla.*’ 

This letter, read in conjunction with statements of Col6n and 
of his earliest biographers, enables us to say with some confidence 
that the plan for the discovery of what was to be “America** 
was officially put before the Queen’s Chancery on January 30th, 
i486, the date from which Col6n dates the beginning of his 
“service.” It was put before the Chancery, but not before the 
Queen (save in so far as she had “accepted” the business on 
receipt of the Duke’s letter). During that winter the King and 
Queen had gone North, “for,” says Pulgar, “the land of Anda- 
lucia wras tired out [and] the King and Queen decided to let it 
rest for the winter and go to the Kingdom of Toledo.” (19) 
Ferdinand and Isabel were itinerant monarchs, and their Court, 
which was also a central administration and the military head- 
quarters of their permanent army against the Moors, severely 
drained the resources of whatever part of their kingdoms they 
chose as their temporary residence. 

On January aoffi the King and Queen were in Madrid. (30) 
Col6n went to Cdrdoba and, following no doubt his instructions, 
he applied to Alonso de Quintanilla, Contado/r Mayor^ i.e. Chief 
Treasurer and Accountant of the King and Queen, “a remarkable 
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man and a zealous servant of the King and Queen, for whose 
prosperity he was keen to work.*’ (21) This man, we are told by 
a usually reliable chronicler, “gave orders that he should be given 
food and other necessary things, out of pity for his want,** a 
circumstance which is bound to strengthen our suspicion that it 
was Col6n who left Medinaceli rather than Medinaceli Col6n, for, 
otherwise, it is not in keeping with so powerful a magnate that 
the man he had housed for over a year should have been dropped 
in want merely because he, the Duke, thought the scheme he 
advocated should be left to the royal initiative. Finally, after no 
doubt many long and wearisome hours spent in anterooms wait- 
ing to be received by many important persons who have left no 
trace in history, Col6n, through Quintanilla, gained access to the 
Cardinal of Spain. (21) 

Quintanilla was then sure to be deeply concerned with the state 
of the royal treasure. The weak spot of the Spanish monarchy — 
it remained so right through its splendour under Charles V and 
Philip II — was the lack of an adequate financial machinery for 
the State. The royal State was still far too much like a royal 
estate, and no adequate distinction was made, nor even seen, 
between the finances of the nation and those of the two persons 
at the head of it. Ferdinand and Isabel spent all they had in 
their crusade against the Moors, and they accepted as gifts, for 
which they felt grateful, any financial or military help which their 
magnates thought fit to put at their disposal. In the winter of 
i486 the Treasury was bone-dry. “All that was collected from 
the crusade and from the subsidy of the clergy, and from the 
[money] sentences on those who had judaised and were recon- 
ciled with the Church and from their [the King and Queen’s] 
ordinary income and from every part where money could be 
found, [the King and Queen] ordered it to be devoted to the 
war.” (22) The King and Queen had to borrow from the private 
purse of “some singular persons” (23) amongst their subjects, an 
euphemism by which cautious Pulgar no doubt quietly suggests 
that the money came from the two great Jews Don Abraham 
Senior and Don Isahak Abarbanel, associate managers of the 
royal revenue. ^24) It is therefore but natural to surmise that 
when Quintanilla heard the magnetic Col6n put to him in so 
convincing and “hot” a language the marvellous possibilities of 
a voyage West for securing gold, silver and precious stones, the 
mouth of the loyal Treasurer must have watered. No wonder 
that he soon managed to open for the discoverer-to-be the well- 
guairded doors of the Cardimd of Spain. 
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Don Pero Gonzilez de Mendoza, Archbishop of Toledo, 
Cardinal of Spain, was known as the “Third King,” for he 
wielded the combined power of the first see of the Spanish 
Church (the first ecclesiastical and one of the main feudal lord- 
ships of those days) and that of his functions in the State — as 
what we would call today the Prime Minister. He was a man of 
first-rate intelligence, courage and virtue, and came from the 
Santillana house, one of the most illustrious in Spain. Having 
gained access to this powerful man. Colon was sure to be heard 
by the King and Queen. 

The King and Queen came back to Cdrdoba towards the end 
of April or the beginning of May. (25) It was then, in the warm 
spring of i486, in C6rdoba, that Col6n set eyes on the King and 
Queen for the first time. We know next to nothing about this 
interview. The three leading persons of the epoch, and in par- 
ticular in the great design then taking shape, were of about the 
same age: Ferdinand, just over thirty-four; Col6n, not quite 
thirty-five; the Queen, just thirty-five. The best impression, 
the most convincing, of what must have happened on that day, 
is that conveyed by Bern^ldez in his brief narrative. It comes 
to confirm the essential, the living character of Col6n’s plan, as it 
has more than once been interpreted in these pages on the 
strength both of direct observations and of the records of those 
who wrote about it at the time. 

“And so Col6n came to the Court of King Don Fernando and 
of Queen Dona Isabel, and he related to them his imagination, 
to which they did not give much credit [. . .] and he talked to 
them and told them what he said was true and showed them the 
world map, so that he put them in desire to know about those 
lands . . .” (26) 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE SAINT AND THE HERO 

When Colon was exerting on the King and Queen that ^‘singular 
grace which [the Lord] had granted him for his ministry** (i) and 
which made him capable of ‘‘inducing [others] to see him easily 
with love,** he was fully aware of the value of his prospective 
prey. The King and Queen were then at the head of the most 
important naval power in the Western world. 

The epoch-making marriage of Ferdinand and Isabel had united 
the forces of two of the three great naval nations of Spain. 
Earlier on, the Crown of Aragon had found in Catalonia one 
of the strongest and most creative traditions of seamanship then 
known in the Western world. The Catalans had shown them- 
selves not only daring and enterprising mariners, but shrewd 
organisers and legislators of sea-affairs, as proved by the success 
achieved in the whole Mediterranean by their Consulate of the 
Sea and its written laws. 

They had been pioneers in African discovery; (2) they had 
crossed the Mediterranean and settled in Greece; they had 
maintained in Majorca a brilliant centre of cosmopolitan studies; 
so that when, after their federation with the Crovm of Aragon, 
an enterprising monarch, James the Great, raised the power and 
efficiency of the Catalan-Aragonese marine and navy to a level 
till then unknown in those seas, it came to be said that the fishes 
of the Mediterranean wore on their silver coats the red-and-gold 
bars of Aragon. 

James the Great flourished in the same century as the great 
king who laid the foundations of the Castillian sea-power. Ferdi- 
nand III achieved hfe great victory, the conquest of Seville, with 
the effective collaboration of his sea-power. (3) This king, the 
same prince, famous for his pro-Semitic policy, whom the Church 
canomsed as St. Ferdinand — ^the same St. Ferdinand whose 
name was constantly on Col6n*s lips — was the monarch who 
founded the high office of Almirmte Mayor ^ or Chief Admiral of 
Castille, on which Col6n explicitly modelled his own exalted title, 
and the same who, by a consistent policy of commercial liberalism 
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and protection to harbours and sailors, established the supremacy 
of Seville as a trade capital and that of the Castillian marine as 
one of the chief sea-forces of the West. 

While the vital impulse for all this sea-activity was, of course, 
bom on the sea-coast, in the sturdy sailing-centres of the North, 
and later (as they were liberated from the Moorish sway) of the 
South, the institutional instincts which canalised it and turned 
it into an instrument of the State came from inland, for the chief 
town in sea-affairs and the birthplace of the Spanish admiralty 
was Burgos, a table-land city over three thousand feet above sea- 
level, where the “University of Merchants “ laid the foundations 
of Castillian sea-laws as the Consulat del Mar had done in 
Barcelona for Aragon-Catalonia. 

King Ferdinand granted the Genoese an exceptionally liberal 
charter in Seville. They were to have “a quarter, a granary, an 
oven and a bath “ (4) of their own; while two “consuls” chosen 
by them and appointed by the King would judge all civil cases 
between them, and even cases in which the defendant was a 
Genoese and the plaintiff a Sevillian. This charter, which was 
successively confirmed by all Spanish monarchs, including 
Ferdinand and Isabel, was so liberal that when, in the following 
reign, the Catalans asked for privileges for their merchants in 
Seville, they referred to it as a model. 

Commerce, luxury and the merchant marine grew apace under 
this enlightened royal attention, and even what we would nowa- 
days call the navy^ a less permanent institution than it became in 
later times, was of course bound to benefit by the added skill in 
shipbuilding and navigating which this progress implied. King 
Alfonso X armed several “fleets” during his reign, one of which, 
that which coroperated in the siege of Algeciras,(5) was composed 
of no less than eighty galleys, twenty-four vessels and a great 
number of smaller craft; he erected great shipyards in Seville 
and instituted the order of St. Mary of Spain to reward valiant 
deeds at sea. 

Relations with the rising sea-power of the North were not 
always cordial. The Cortes of 1348 asked that the King should 
request the King of England to pay compensation for damages 
caused to Castillian ships by En^ish corsairs in time of truce; 
and the cities of Ghent, Ypres and Bruges asked and obtained 
from King Edward II of England a safe-conduct for all Castillian, 
Catalan and Majorcan ships and merchants trading with Flanders; 
while, to make the story even, the King of England complained 
that the CastiUians bid fair to gain control of all the sea, to Judge 
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by the assaults they made on his ships, and to put a remedy to 
this situation he niade a treaty in London with delegates of the 
sea-towns of Castille and Biscay. (6) 

Yet in 1371 twelve galleys of C^tille, with the help of artillery, 
used for the first time at sea, (7) destroyed thirty-six English ships, 
captured their general, eight hundred men and a rich treasure 
which they were conveying, then terrorised the English coast in 
the same Christian way which Drake was later to reciprocate. 
By dint of perseverance in this spirited policy, the Spanish Crown 
conquered the heart of an English princess, Catherine, daughter 
of the Duke of Lancaster, who married the future Henry III. 
In 1398 Henry III promulgated a law (8) providing that any 
merchant, ‘‘Genoese, Placentine [from Piacenza] and Catalan, as 
well as French and English,^* should prefer Castillian to other 
ships on equal terms of freight to convey goods exported from 
his kingdoms. He waged a successful sea-war against Portugal, 
while a famous Castillian seaman, Don Pedro Nino, beat off new 
English attacks in the Ocean, and carried the war against the 
English right into their harbours. 

This reign saw the first expeditions to the Canary Islands 
organised by free-lance seamen, Andalucian and Basque, who 
looted five of the islands just to show the natives the headway 
which Christianity had made in Europe since the days of its 
Founder. This expedition, more lucrative than honourable, 
established the right of Spain over these islands which the 
Portuguese had discovered half a century earlier; their first real 
conqueror, however, was a Frenchman, Jean de Bethancourt, 
who acknowledged the suzerainty of the King of Castille. The 
rivalry between the two Spanish Crowns — ^that of Portugal and 
that of Castille — entered then on an acute phase, (9) Prince 
Henry, the Navigator, having tried to take possession of all or 
some of the islands, by diplomacy or by force or even by purchase, 
from the King of Castille. 

By 1460, at the death of Prince Henry, Pope Martin V had 
“granted” the Portuguese all discoveries made or to be made 
beyond Cape Bojador up to the “Indies,” i.e. to the Asiatic 
Continent. But the rival^ continued. 

It was not merely political; it was popular. It was stimulated 
by the stories of wonderful wealth which circulated about “ India,” 
an elastic word in those days, covering Ethiopia and Guinea, and 
everything that is rich and far-off. It was raised to a fever by the 
discovery of La Mina, a region on the west coast of Africa, in 
which gold was freely offered by the natives for any trifle brought 
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over from Spain, and particularly for big sea-shells which ‘Vere 
held in high esteem because in those parts there fall many 
lightning strokes from heaven and those barbarians believed that 
anyone who had on him a shell such as these was safe from 
lightning** ; (lo) some of these shells came to be worth as much 
as twenty reals of silver in the harbours of Andalucia. 

The King and Queen tried to put some order and authority 
into this spontaneous, popular and profitable trade, for **it hap- 
pened that one trip was worth ten thousand pesos of gold, each 
peso being worth two florins of Aragon,” and they bethought 
themselves of their “fifth,” due to them as Lords of that land. 
The title was, to say the least, doubtful. But later events were to 
show that it had been put forward as an exchange pawn in a 
diplomatic game with Portugal, a game, moreover, which could 
not be fully played till Ferdinand and Isabel made good their 
more solid claim to the Canary Islands, which they definitely 
conquered and attached to their Crown in a campaign begun 
in 1479 - (”) 

The year was by no means propitious, for on July 29th, (12) 
at midday, “the sun made the most terrifying eclipse that those 
then alive had ever seen, for it covered itself wholly and remained 
black and the stars appeared in the sky as if it were night [. . .], 
and never again did the sun recover its colour, nor was the day 
ever clear as days used to be before, and so the weather turned 
very misty.” No wonder that there were “schisms and deaths” 
between the two captains sent by Ferdinand to reduce the bar- 
barous Canarians to Christian order and brotherhood. A second 
expedition, however, sent in 1480, under Pedro de Vera, free from 
the evil effects of the eclipse, was less “schismatic” and more 
successful. At about the same time, the King and Queen sent 
to La Mina a fleet of thirty-five caravels loaded with shells and 
brass goods and other boons of civilisation to relieve the blacks 
of their gold. This expedition was most successful, but on its 
way back the Castillian fleet was thoroughly beaten by the 
Portuguese, and so the gold, going down step by step from clever 
swindle to brave robbery, finally landed in the Treasury of the 
King of Portugal, no less Christian in his love of gold than the 
King and Queen of Castille. It so happened that the Portuguese 
had just been thoroughly beaten on land by the Castillians, so 
that the prisoners were exchanged, and that was about the only 
really Christian action which can be recorded in this whole affair. 

It soon became patent that the King and Queen were playing 
more or less fortunately on both “Guinea” and the Canaty 
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Islands, to get rid of the Portuguese claim on the Canaries in 
exchange for an equal surrender of their shadowy rights over 
Guinea. The treaty of Mca^obas (1479-80) definitely leaves the 
Canary Islands for Sprin and the Madeira, Azores and Cabo 
Verde Islands for Portugal, and reserves Guinea and the right of 
discovery “south of the Canaries and along Guinea” for the 
Portuguese. (13) 

* 

• * 

It was at this point that an enthusiastic foreigner came from 
Portugal, precisely to put before the King and Queen a plan of 
discovery. This plan was clear and forcible while he was expound- 
ing it, vague and nebulous as soon as his warm voice had died 
out and his fiery blue eyes no longer illumined the room: for 
Coldn was no clearer in Castille than he had been in Portugal. 
Still, for all his imaginative language and enthusiastic fire, he did 
speak degrees and meridians and he did display navigating charts. 
The King and Queen, tempted by his “singular grace, “ must have 
felt incompetent to judge the merits of Ae scheme he had put 
before them. While they went on with their pressing task, the 
war against the Moors, they decided to send Coldn to a Com- 
mission of experts. 

No dilatory measure, to be sure, but the most elementary step 
to be taken in the circumstances, and one which Col6n should 
have interpreted as a singular success on his part — ^indeed the 
acme of achievement. (14) What more could he expect to obtain 
from a first interview on so vague a proposal (for it was vague, 
as every competent and detached student knows nowada3rs) dian 
to see himself the subject of the labours and attentions of a 
Commission of experts especially appointed by the King and 
Queen for the purpose ? 

The Chairman of this Commission was no less a person than 
Fray Hernando de Talaveia. He was not merely the Queen’s 
confessor; he was a kind of universal minister to her, the jack-of- 
all-(difficult)-trades of the Crown, the man whose spirit of sacri- 
fice, depth of human insight, esiperiencc and intelligence had been 
tried by the Queen again and again in the last eight years. Would 
the Queen have put yet another burden on so overworked a 
man (15) if she had not thought Coldn’s idea worth the very 
best attention, at least prima faciei The facts are here as patent 
as they can be, and should have — but have not — ^proved TOyond 
cavil, misinterpretation or distortion, whether due to preju^ce 
or to mere fancy: (x6) the King and Queen attached enough 
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importance to Col6n's first statement to set up a competent 
Commission “in order that they should hear Cristdbal Coldn 
with more detail and that they should see the quaKty of the 
proposal and the proof he gave that it was possible, that they 
should confer and discuss upon it, and then should report fully 
to their Highnesses.” fiy) 

We know the day wnen King Ferdinand left Cdrdoba that year 
(i486) — on May 15th. (18) The decision to appoint the Com- 
mission must therefore have been taken towards the beginning of 
May. The King and Queen, who had visited Galicia in the later 
part of the year, spent in Salamanca the “hard of the winter,” 
from November 30th to January 26th. (19) It is generally 
believed, though without inoisputable proof, that the Commis- 
sion worked in Salamanca, where it was relatively easy to find the 
necessary expert advice and reference books and maps. Either 
it was not in a hurry or it found great obstacles in its way, for, 
as a matter of fact, it did not report till 1490. 

On the strength of Fernando Coldn's and of Las Casas' ver- 
sions (20) two errors have gained credence for a time about this 
Commission: that Talavera was hostile to Col6n on narrow theo- 
logical grounds; and that the Commission was incompetent. 
Las Casas* own competence may be judged from the very words 
in which he condemns the Commission; “The lack of mathe- 
matical sciences, and of knowledge of the old histories of those 
who had been entrusted with the business” (21) is for him the 
first cause of Col6n*s setback; so that he considered the know- 
ledge of old histories to be on the same plane as mathematics 
for deciding on the merits of a plan for crossing the ocean! 
The verbose and irrelevant erudition wherewith he justifies the 
discoverer's plan after the event, shows that, even half a century 
later, he was still utterly unable to realise what the objective, 
reasonable, one might even say, scientific position had been. His 
testimony is of no value whatever to understand what actually 
happened in the Commission. 

Spain was then one of the best centres of cosmographical 
learning in Europe, (22) and Salamanca University, far from being 
a nest of bigoted obscurantists, had amongst its staff one of the 
greatest Je^vish astronomers of the day — ^Abraham Zacuto — and 
was one of the first homes of learning in all Christendom to 
adopt the Copemic system in its teaching. It had, moreover, 
undertaken the task of editing the Astronomical Tables of Alfimso 
the Sage. Las Casas himself, so biased in these matters, infoims 
tis that the Commission was composed of astronomers, oosmo- 
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graphers and mariners as well as of “philosophers.” Dr. Mal- 
donado, the Governor of Salamanca, who was a member of it, 
also says it included “learned men and manners.” (23). So that 
this Commission, entrusted to a man as high-minded, disinter- 
ested and intelligent as Talavera, was bound to be competent. 

As for Talavera himself, his feelings can be easily guessed. He 
was no less out of the common than Col6n — ^but in such a different 
direction of the human compass that a thorough understanding 
was well-nigh impossible between them. Col6n was a hero; 
Talavera was a saint. This is no literary fancy; it is a matter- 
of-fact description of the two t5rpes. Col6n, with his fire to do 
something, to conquer, to reach the summit of glory, must have 
appealed to Fray Hernando as a poor man suffering from a 
monstrous swelling of the self, and the good prior’s charitable 
soul must have ached for him. Those who have read any feeling 
below the best in Talavera’s behaviour towards Col6n would not 
have fallen into that error if they had known his exemplary life. 
His yearning did rise high, as did that of Col6n — ^higher indeed, 
much higher, than the proud, after all self-seeking, ambition of 
the hero; only he sought to rise not by a stiff-necked exaltation 
of the self, but by a humbling of it, by being always ready to let it 
be trampled under the feet of the first beggar on the road. Issued 
from the same Jewish blood which, in Asia Minor, flourished 
under both Asiatic and European winds, Col6n and Talavera in- 
carnated the types of manhood which have stood for centuries as 
the models of high achievement respectively for East and West 
— the saint and the hero. Coldn’s motto might have been Ad 
augusta per angosta, Talavera, had he known it, would certainly 
have adopted as his that gem of St. John of the Cross: 

‘‘ Y abaj^mc tanto, tanto 
Que tan alto, tan alto, 

Que le di a la caza alcance.” 

“ And I abased myself so much, so much, — that I rose 
so high, so high, — ^that I overtook the game.” 

It is therefore safe to surmise, on the strength of these psycho- 
logical tensions which were obviously at work, that, while Fernando 
Col6n and Las Casas are correct on the fact of Talavera’s opposi- 
tion to Coldn, they are in error as to their analysis of its motives 
and causes. The fact itself of the opposition must indeed be 
qpislified. Talavera was utterly unable to throw his own self 
athwart any fellow-being in a deliberate and conscious fashion. 
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His biographer tells a delightful story to this effect. (Fray 
Hernando was by then Bishop of Avila, the Queen having obliged 
him to accept a see after many refusals: “How is that, Fray 
Hernando?*^ said the Queen. “Are you not going to obey me 
one single day when I obey you so many?” (24)) He had been 
given the arduous and unpleasant task of ferreting out some sus- 
pected leakages in a set of royal accounts, possibly more complicated 
than they should have been; and the two officials with whom he 
was discussing the matter met him with so formidable an array 
of figures that the good friar, who though a saint was by no 
means a fool, suspected the worst and became insistently concrete 
and inquisitive; the accountants tried to tire him out, but he was 
indefatigable, and when the whole afternoon and a good part of 
the night had been spent in this tiresome process, one of the 
accountants, either really in a temper or by way of changing his 
tactics, banged the table, upset the candlestick which fell, plunging 
them in darkness, and left in a fury. The good bishop stooped in 
silence, relit the candle and accompanied the boorish accountant 
to light the way for him down the dangerous steps. The man 
was moved and ashamed: “Sir, it is not meet for so saintly a 
prelate to light the way for a man as discourteous and wrong- 
headed as I am”; whereupon Fray Hernando: “On the con- 
trary, it is the business of prelates to light the way for those who 
err, and you might fall down those steps.” The man took the 
candlestick from the bishop’s hands, returned to the papers, and 
“all was done as he [the bishop] wanted.” (25) 

No intrigue, no antagonism, no “opposition,” in the current 
sense of the word, could ever come from such a man. But, 
when Fate put Talavera face to face with Col6n, there was bound 
to result a lack of sympathetic understanding of that great hunger 
on the part of one who had killed all hunger in himself, of that 
great imagination on the part of one whose whole soul was 
centred in the spirit, and of that great urge to action on the part 
of one whose acts were so many sacrifices of the self on the altar 
of eternal being. In short, when the King and Queen entrusted 
Coldn’s plan to Talavera’s guidance, they were unwittingly bring- 
ing together two mutually incomprehensible worlds, two uncom- 
promising absolutes. 

This deep-lying, subconscious discord between the hero and 
the saint is, no doubt, the chief cause of the delay of four long 
years — 1486-90— inflicted on the impatient discoverer by the 
Spanish Court. He complained bitterly and frequently about kf 
and even after he had discovered “the Indies’* and vindicated 
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his faith, he came back again and again on ‘‘these six or seven 
years of grave grief”; (26) “seven years was I in your Royal 
Court during which everyone to whom I spoke of this enterprise 
thought it was a mere jest.” Las Casas describes this period 
with unusual felicity: “He entered then into a terrible con- 
tinuous, painful and tedious battle, for, to be sure, a material 
battle fought with weapons would not have been for him as hard 
and horrible as that of having to instruct so many persons who 
did not understand him, though they claimed they did, to answer 
and bear with many who neither Imew him nor cared for him, 
while receiving many insults of words which afflicted his soul.” (26) 

Yet all was not bad in his situation, and much of the bad was 
inevitable in the circumstances, given his case, his character and 
the historical conjuncture in which he had to work. 

At any rate, his stay in Salamanca brought him an invaluable 
friendship. We need not waste any time in the romantic fancies 
woven round the famous but certainly imaginary conferences in 
the University of Salamanca or in its College of San Esteban, in 
which Col6n is shown eloquently expounding to large and 
enthusiastic audiences a plan of discovery which prejudice and 
intrigue constantly thwarted. Nothing could be further removed 
from his cautious, secretive mind, as well as from his aristocratic, 
exclusive instincts, than this ostentatious appeal to public opinion. 
His technique throughout was entirely the reverse : discreet work 
in direct touch with the powerful. The fact that remains when 
all these historical weeds (27) have been removed is that Col6n 
was patronised by the College of San Esteban, and particularly 
by Fray Diego de Deza, professor of theology in the University, 
and if not actually head of the College, one of its prominent 
lights. 

Now it so happens that, next to the Franciscans, the Dominicans 
were the most ardent champions of the mXi-Converso drive and of 
the Inquisition which incarnated it. They were, in fact, a more 
efficient and dreaded instrument than the Franciscans, owing to 
their intellectual eminence. It is therefore in keeping with 
Col6n*s policy that, having secured a Franciscan cloak in La 
Mbida, he should have sought in Salamanca the patronage and 
hospitality of the chief Dominican house of learning of the chief 
university of Spain. And it is not less significant that the eminent 
professor of theology who patronised him, the one of whom he 
was to say in later years: “Since my arrival in Castille he has 
fiivoured me and wished me honour,” (28) was a Converso himself. 

Mark these words of Col6n: Since his arrival in Castille this 
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Converso friar of St. Dominic was not merely one of those who 
considered his plan in an open-minded way; he favoured 
Col6n and always wished him honour. Why should this have 
been so ? Is not this a merely subjective link, not yet discernible 
in any of the Castillian personages so far met by Col6n ? Quin- 
tanilla and the Grand Cardinal pass him on to the King and 
Queen, a great service in fact, but an objective service; Talavera, 
for the reasons analysed above, actually gives Col6n (if we are to 
believe his historiographers) an impression of antagonism; Fray 
Diego de Deza is the first who, from the beginnings wishes him 
honour and favours him, the first who definitely becomes a 
partisan on his side. 

From this all-important meeting two sets of consequences are 
to be observed; one is that though Col6n does not make much 
headway with the Commission, he is not dropped by the Crown; 
the other is that Coldn’s set of important friends at Court develops 
and, almost without exception, on the Converso side of it. 

The Commission did sit collectively to hear Col6n. Las Casas 
is quite positive about it. (29) A member of it, the only one 
besides Talavera whose name is known, says that ‘‘they** — ^the 
Commission — “ discussed with the said Admiral on his [proposed] 
voyage to the said islands.** He even adds that they “all agreed 
that it was impossible that what the Admiral said should be true.** 
What did Coldn say? We are nowadays in a better position to 
discuss this point than were Col6n*s first biographers and the 
sentimental-romantic historians who followed them. Coldn can 
only have spoken “Marco Polo,** “Toscanelli,** “Esdras,** or a 
mixture of the three. It is practically certain that he used all 
three sources, for he was impetuous; but equally so that he did 
not mention Toscanelli nor produce his map, for he was cautious. 
This flows from the necessities of the case; for even if he felt 
fairly safe in Spain, a letter and map secured as he had secured 
them had better be kept for a more discreet use than a Commis- 
sion of astronomers and seamen who might wax inquisitive as to 
how he had come by them. Moreover, Las Casas is quite candid 
about Coldn*s reticence before the Commission, even if he is in 
error as to its cause. He describes Coldn before the Commis- 
sion '‘giving reasons and authorities to induce them to consider 
it [his proposal] as possible, though keeping silent about the most 
urgent ones, lest the same should befall him as with the King 
of Portugal.*’ (29) 

And this, it must be owned, was the seemtd cause why Coldn 
could not make much headway with the Commission. The cleari 
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transparent soul of Talavera must have felt ill at ease listening to 
this opaque man; and the ‘^learned men and mariners’* (29) who 
made up the Commission must have felt impatient with a man 
who could be both so vague in argument and so obstinate in pur- 
pose, and who would not show a map. (Maps of fabulous islands 
could be shown to imaginative queens but not to expert cosmo- 
graphers.) In these circumstances, the marvel was not that Col6n 
was made to hang on and wait instead of being swiftly adopted as 
the discoverer of America, as so many historians have bewailed, 
but that he should have been made to hang on and wait instead 
of having been dismissed at once. 

This, it is fair to surmise, he owed to Fray Diego de Deza. 
For, as luck would have it, this Converso friar became a Court 
power precisely in that year i486, during the stay of the Court 
in Salamanca, when he was appointed tutor to Prince John, the 
heir to the throne. From that moment on, he began a career of 
swift ascent to prominence which was to culminate in the archi- 
episcopal see of Sevilla and in the succession to Fray Tomis de 
Torquemada as Inquisitor-General. There is no other explana- 
tion than Deza’s helping hand to account for the fact that Col6n 
should have been repeatedly granted sums of money by the King 
and Queen during the year 1487. These sums were no doubt 
small, yet, given the state of the Treasury at the time, they reveal 
an exceptional benevolence towards a man who was after all a 
foreigner and would have had no claims whatever on the royal 
purse even if he had been a subject of the King and Queen. 
Col6n (and Deza) had followed the Court to Cdrdoba, in which 
town, the military base for the Moorish wars, he received 
three thousand maravedis on May 5th, 1487, another three 
thousand on July 3rd and four thousand on August 27th, to 
defray the cost of his journey to the royal camp in M^ga, a 
town just taken from the Moors (August i8th). AJl these receipts 
are extended to Cristobal Co/bmo, (30) which suggests that in 
1487 the discoverer still had himself styled in that way, at any 
rate in official documents. 

Nothing is known of this visit of Col6n to Mdlaga, nor even if, 
though paid for, it took place. Neither Bemildez nor Pulgar nor 
Valera mention Col6n when relating the siege. It is, in fact, a 
significant feature of Coldn’s life that no one mentions him either 
in Castille or in Portugal, till after he has discovered “the Indies.” 

The siege of Milaga was long and stubborn on both sides. The 
brilliant intervention of the Duke of Medina-Sidonia, the arrival 
of a powerful fleet, are all duly noted by Pulgar; ^mildez is 
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most meticulous in his details, and so is Diego de Valera, but even 
this last chronicler, a specialist of sea-affairs and “discovery,*’ 
remains entirely silent on the visit to Malaga of the still obscure 
man who within five years was to sail straight into a New World 
and to make all the glory of the siege of Malaga sink into 
insignificance. 



CHAPTER XIV 


colOn-the-poet betrays C0L(5N- 
THE-KNIGHT 

One thing we do know about Col6n’s visit to the camp betore 
Mdlaga: it led to no result. The situation of Col6n deteriorated. 
Time wears out even well-established positions built on the rock 
of power; how could it fail to undermine one so weak, resting 
only on the quicksands of favour? Colon knew the humiliation 
of having to beg, he whose dreams were a priceless treasure. 
Nor was the begging of material wealth the most galling: the 
three thousand maravedis (i) which he received from the royal 
purse in 1488 were but a trifle anyhow, and for him the more 
insulting; but the grief of his days, the anguish of his nights was 
surely that he, who dreamt he had so much to give, had to beg: 
beg for attention, when he should have granted it; beg for time, 
when his was the more precious; beg for imagination, when his 
was resplendent with marvels; beg for a little power, when he 
had a world of power in his dreams. Have we not been told 
about his poverty, his cape in holes, his want which had reduced 
him to resort to book-selling! But that was not the poverty 
which made him smart. For a man of his mental-moral build, 
poverty is but a token or measure of deeper needs unsatisfied. 
“All this delay,** says Las Casas, **did not go without great 
anguish and grief for Cristdbal Col6n, for [. . .] he saw his life was 
flowing past wasted, to judge by the days he would need for his 
sovereign and enduring work [. . .], and above all because he saw 
how distrusted his truth and person were, which for generous 
persons it is known to be as painful and detestable as death.” (2) 
This time was for him a period of spiritual starvation. 

No wonder that this is precisely the period of his life occupied 
by his one love-affair. It is fairly clear that his marriage had been 
no love-match. There is no trace in his hand or in that of his 
biographers, no act of his either, to suggest that his wife was ever 
for him any^ing more than a useful link with a powerful family. 
Young and ambitious, Col6n was in Lisbon less susceptible to 
love than when, ten years later, in C6rdoba, his dream somewhat 
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sour and stale by repetition in two Courts, doubts began perhaps 
to cloud his mind and “the fire he brought to their Highnesses” 
began to carry too many ashes. A dryer soul — possibly a purely 
Castillian soul, or a harder nature such as his brother Bartolom^ 
— ^would have gone through this ordeal without feminine help. 
But in Col6n's being there was water as well as air and fire. His 
spirit had a strong poetic vein, which, though not at its best in 
his mediocre attempts at rh3rming, (3) makes him soar with 
splendid grandeur in some of his unguarded utterances, and 
often inspires him with moods of a delicate, almost feminine 
sensibility. There is a tenderness almost maternal in the way he 
ends his letters to his son: “Your father who loves you more 
than himself.” 

In this year of trial, he met Beatriz Enrfquez, who was to be the 
mother of his son and biographer Fernando. A cloud of mysteries 
surrounds her, as is the case with nearly ever3rthing and everybody 
concerning Col6n. Prejudice and counter-prejudice have fed on 
this episode of the discoverer’s life, much helped by lack of 
information. (4) Three sets of factors should be considered and, 
as far as possible, treated separately: — the facts; the systems put 
forward to explain them; their most reasonable explanation. 

The facts are : 

(1) Fernando Colon, son of Cristdbal Col6n, was born on 
August 15th, 1488. 

(2) He was the son of a C6rdoban woman, Beatriz Enrfquez, 
as openly admitted by CoI6n himself in his Codicil to his [now 
lost] 1502 testament. (5) 

(3) Col6n felt “an obligation” and even a “load on his con- 
science ” with regard to Beatriz Enrfquez. “ For this weighs much 
on my soul.” 

(4) There was a mystery or secrecy about it. “The reason for 
this I am not at liberty to disclose here.” 

(5) Diego Col6n is equally discreet, for in his own testament, 
while, following his father’s precedent, he might have 
mentioned that Beatriz was his half-brother’s mother, he is 
content to say that “the Admiral my lord left Beatriz Enrfquez 
recommended to me owing to certain obligations he had towards 
her.” (6) 

(6) Fernando Col6n never mentions his mother. 

(7) Col6n loved her and esteemed her. This flows from his 
language and from his acts. On leaving for his fourth voyage 
he writes to his son Diego: “Take care of Beatriz Enriquez^ for 
the love of me, as much as you would of your mother.” <7) He 
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leaves her a pension at the time, he passes on to her the prize of 
10,000 maravedis granted him for having been the first to see 
land, as soon as he comes back, and carefully provides for her in 
his will. He entrusts her with the care of both Diego and 
Fernando when he leaves for his first and most hazardous voyage. 
He gives important posts to a cousin of hers, Diego, whom he 
made Alguazil Mayor of his first voyage fleet, a post of the utmost 
responsibility which, for a distrustful man like Col6n, implied 
blind confidence; and to a brother of hers, Pedro, whom he 
made captain of one of the ships for his third voyage. 

(8) He did not marry her. 

Such are the facts. The fancies are many: from the romantic 
twaddle about CoI6n having saved Beatriz’s brother from a 
dangerous night brawl, to the charitable and decorous twaddle 
about a secret marriage. (8) The more cynical view that Beatriz 
was not married because she was, so to speak, unmarriageable, has 
also been suggested, regardless of the set of facts given above, 
which unmistakably show that Col6n loved and esteemed the 
mother of his second son. 

A more reasonable view might be put forward. Col6n did not 
marry for the reason suggested by Las Casas when he was good 
enough to let us know the Lord’s intentions in taking Col6n’s 
wife; he was, above all, to be free to discover his world. 

But Col6n needed a woman’s tenderness, because he was a poet 
as well as a knight, and of a lesser continence than the chaste 
knight of La Mancha. 

Hence the “obligation” and the “load on his conscience.” 
As Col6n-the-knight he had sinned. When one needs a woman 
one is not free to claim freedom from women. Beatriz Enriquez 
was for him his weakness incarnate. 

But who was she? Here more twaddle. Some good people 
have endeavoured to show that she was of “noble” birth. She 
was nothing of the kind. Others, on the strength of her love- 
affair, have gone to the other extreme and m^e her an inn- 
servant of easy disposition — as if Col6n could have loved that way 1 
Yet, this view rests on a right appreciation of the value of sexual 
mo^ity in Christian Spain. A girl who gave herself without 
marriage, in those layers of society, i.e. in the lower gentry or 
middle class, was bound to be disreputable, not merely in an 
apparent and social way, but in her inward being. Then? 

Beatriz Enriquez may have been a Jewess. The sexual morality 
of the Jews was of course different from that of the Christians. 
It was no worse, though the Christians thoiq|ht it so. “They 
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(the Conversos) did not believe that God rewards virginity and 
chastity/’ (9) says old Bemdldez, always sure to echo the popular 
view, like an honest, uncritical soul. But we possess a beautiful 
document of Spanish-Jewish sexual morality in the Tragi-comedy 
of Calisto and Melibea {circa 1490-1500) of a Converso genius, 
Fernando de Rojas. In this masterpiece, second only to Don 
Quixote in the annals of Spanish letters, Melibea loves Calisto 
and gives herself to him, and then faces the tragic consequences 
of her impulsive and imprudent action. The point is, that while 
in those days a Christian young woman who gave herself without 
marriage was almost certainly a good-for-nothing, a Jewish girl 
who gave herself without marriage might very possibly be a 
thoroughly decent soul, as Beatriz Enriquez seems to have been. 
It should be added that her father’s name was not Enriquez, but 
Torquemada, Yes, Torquemada. Now, that was the name of a 
famous Converso family, that of Don Juan de Torquemada, 
Cardinal of St. Sixt, (10) to which it would appear the famous 
Inquisitor-General belonged also; and while this is no argument 
for thinking that Beatriz’s father was of the same family, it is 
one more suggestion added to other features in this episode, all 
tending to establish the Converso environment in which it took 
place. The last and most significant symptom is the obvious 
suppression of the name of the father by both Beatriz and her 
brother. It was not unusual in those days that one or other of a 
man’s children should take another family name than the paternal 
one; but most unusual that all should do so. Does not this 
suggest the disinclination of a Converso family to display a name 
so hated in their midst ? 

The picture then becomes clear. Col6n lives in Cdrdoba, 
dejected. He feels the need of a feminine hand. He is thirty-six 
years of age. She is eighteen to twenty. The idyll is easily 
woven round his distress, her beauty, his fine looks, “his singular 
grace” for “inducing others to see him with love,” and a common 
origin, a common fear, a common shame at what is going on under 
their eyes — ^the stakes, the flames. Then comes die obstacle in 
him. Col6n-the-knight stiffens up Col6n-the-poet; CoWn-the- 
poet betrays Col6n-the-knight. And one day, seeing all this 
suffering added to so much suffering accumulated in that sensitive 
soul, young Beatriz does what an “old-Christian” woman would 
not have done — ^she generously gives herself, (ii) 
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She >vas the only flower on a thorny path. That year, in 
March, Colon was in Murcia. This is a surmise, but a fair one, 
for Murcia is a town he visited and in May the King and Queen 
were there, (12) and why should Colon go to Murcia at all when 
there is no sea there and his lady-love is expecting a child, if it 
be not to see or accompany the King and Queen ? We know that 
he was in Murcia because Las Casas records that “a gallegan 
seaman, Pedro de Velasco by name, told Cristdbal CoWn in 
Murcia that voyaging towards Ireland they went sailing on and 
advancing so much towards the north-west that they saw land 
on the West of Ibernia. . . (13) How constant in his quest, how 

sure of what he wants, how keen, however, to find outside wit- 
nesses to buttress up his passionately held yet quivering faith 1 

This was the year 1488. His great design had shone in his 
inner world for fully ten years. Lisbon, Palos, La Ribida, Seville, 
Sanliicar, El Puerto, Cdrdoba, Salamanca, Cdrdoba and Seville 
again, and Murcia now; King John, the two Dukes, the Grand 
Cardinal, the King and the Queen, a row of cities, a sequence of 
great potentates, dead memories dragging behind his weary soul. 
Should he begin all over again? His thoughts went back to 
Lisbon. In a moment of despair he had written to the King of 
Portugal. (14) He assured him of his goodwill and affection and 
of his desire to serve. He suggested returning, possibly to explain 
what he had done and to try to convert the King to his views. 
The King’s answer, being dated March 20th, 1488, must have 
reached him while in Murcia, for in those days postal communi- 
cations were fitful and slow. It was singularly cordial, so cordial 
indeed that many scholars had come to think it apocryphal. It is, 
however, genuine, and reveals how anxious King John was to 
recover Col6n. The King addresses him as “ Christouon Collon, 
our special friend,” and, having expressed his pleasure at Colon’s 
letter and the feelings it conveyed, he adds these significant words : 
‘‘And as you might perhaps harbour a certain distrust towards 
our justices owing to obligations which you may have. We by 
this letter, guarantee you that during your coming stay and 
return, you shall not be arrested, held up, accused, remanded or 
made to answer for any thing, whether civil or criminal, of any 
kind.” 

Several explanations have been attempted for these words, 
including a possible implication in one of the conspiracies of the 
day. The most natural has not yet been given. Do we not 
possess an actual material proof that Coldn stoic Toscanelli’s 
letter? Who would copy a whole letter on a blank sheet of a book 
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if he were performing an open, fair, legitimate operation ? Is it 
not obvious that this most unusual way of securing a text savours 
of a surreptitious trick? Do we not possess abundant proof of 
the secretive character of the Portuguese policy in matters of 
discovery ? And do we not know that Col6n left Portugal secretly ? 
It is evident that Col6n was not the man to get entangled in 
conspiracies and other incidents of local interest for which he 
could feel no interest whatsoever, and that his mind and soul 
were all centred in discovery. His ‘‘crime** was a “discovery** 
crime. He stole, yes, but what he stole was the way to the New 
World. 

And that is why King John called him back with honeyed 
words. No one can say what would have happened to Col6n 
had he accepted this invitation which he himself had solicited. 
King John was somewhat sudden in his acts of justice. Having 
heard that his young brother-in-law, the Duke of Viseu, was 
conspiring against him, (15) he summoned the young prince and 
with a few words, which presumably in their irate eloquence 
summarised an accusation and a death-sentence, he thrust his 
dagger into the culprit*s heart. This had happened but four 
years before Colon read the King*8 professions of friendship. 
Whether Coldn thought about it or not, we cannot tell. But he 
did not go to Portugal. (16) 

His situation in Castille, however, was none too good. It is 
difficult to form an exact opinion about this period of his life, 
for the documents available are scanty and may not accurately 
reflect the real position. This is no doubt the time of want to 
which some of his chroniclers refer: “He went about for a time 
in great need and poverty, without being understood by those 
who heard him,** says Oviedo; “And they took all he said to be 
hollow. And this importunation lasted for seven years, [during 
which] he made many offers of great wealth and estates for the 
Royal Crown of Castille. But as he wore a threadbare (or poor) 
cape, they held him to be fantastic and a dreamer of all he said 
and spoke about, both because he was an unknown foreigner and 
lacked friends who would favour him and because the t^ngs he 
proposed to give and achieve were so great and unheard of.** (17) 

On one point, however, this accurate and human description 
can be questioned. By 1489 it is impossible to say that Coldn 
was unknown and that he lacked friends at Court. Later events 
are to show so imposing an array of powerful offioals and members 
of the royal hoti^old on his side that it is difficult to see how 
Coldn could be utterly devoid of some kind of a link with most 
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of them just three years earlier. These friendships could not all 
have sprung up by a miracle just at the last moment. It is there- 
fore reasonable to surmise that the black side of this period has 
been somewhat overstressed, owing mostly to Col6n*s OAvn 
sensibility, which led him to exaggerate it in subsequent years. 
True, he receives little or no help from the Crown at this time, 
but this fact may be read both ways, as a sign of dire poverty, 
but also as a sign that he did not need such help. A glance at 
the list of the persons whom we know for certain to have been 
his friends will suffice to show that the reasonable view is the 
second of these two alternatives. 


Leaving aside Quintanilla, the Cardinal of Spain and Diego de 
Deza, the next protectors of Col6n recorded by tradition are 
Andres Cabrera and his wife Beatriz Ferndndez de Bobadilla, 
Marquess and Marchioness of Moya. Both enjoyed the closest 
possible friendship of the Queen. He had been one of the first 
partisans in the protracted fight for the succession to the throne, 
and the Queen had rewarded his loyalty with a marquisate. She 
was the Queen’s intimate friend, the more beloved since that famous 
night during the siege of Malaga when a Moor nearly killed 
her in the royal tent, believing he was murdering the Queen. (18) 
Cabrera was a Converso and on that account is favoured with a 
special ‘‘copla” in the famous Coplas del Provincial: “He is said 
to have eyes like a goat (ca6ra=goat), and to be the son of Pedro 
L6pez de Madrid, in Cuenca, Rabbi David.” (19) 

Col6n was no less befriended in the King’s household than in 
the Queen’s. As later events are to show, he was able to benefit 
by the efficient help of Juan Cabrero, the Camarero or Private 
Chamberlain of King Ferdinand. Cabrero was more than a 
mere servant to the King; he certainly had been able to win his 
confidence and respect, for his name is to be found amongst the 
executors of the Kng’s will. He belonged to a family which had 
been for some time in close touch with the house of Aragon, and 
was also of well-known Converso stock. (20) 

Two high officials of Aragon are known to have befriended the 
discoverer: Gabriel Sdnchez, General Treasurer, and Luis de 
Santdngel, “Escribano de Racidn,” a kind of Minister of Finance. 
Both were Jews. Both belonged to prominent Convert families 
of Aragon. Both saw several members of their family (for they 
were related) perish at the stake; one of them, Sanriuigel, was the 
cousm of that Luis de Santingel in whose house the murder of 
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the Inquisitor Arbu^s had been planned and for which crime he 
went to the stake; these two powerful personages, wealthy and 
highly esteemed at Court, successfully beat off the repeated 
attempts made to dislodge them by the envious denouncers who 
served the Inquisitor; both were friendly to Colon, and Santangel 
may well have been the determining factor in the final decision 
which was taken in favour of the expedition. (20) 

A man who had met Deza in i486 and was to see his scheme 
refloated (after he himself had made it sink) by men as powerful 
as Santdngel and Cabrero, could not be entirely derelict in 
Castillian official circles. We know that he travelled about: 
“this illustrious man,” says Zuniga, “was in Castille and 
Andalucfa, mostly in Seville,” (21) which does not suggest utter 
misery. In 1489 he was granted a special privilege by the King 
and Queen, who, on May 12th, inform the “Councils, Justices, 
aldermen, knights, squires, officers and good men of all 
the cities, boroughs and villages” (22) of all their king- 
doms and dominions that “Cristobal Colomo is coming to 
this our Court, to deal with some things concerning [their] 
service,” and they order them to lodge “him and his” without 
payment and to feed them at the local price. This royal letter is 
instructive in more ways than one. It shows that the King and 
Queen had by no means dropped Colon; that Col6n had friends 
at Court who gave thought to the material details of his life; and 
that he was not so badly off when the order, presumably drafted 
by someone who knew him, provided not merely for him but 
for “his”; and since he was not then with his family, this can 
only mean his servants. 

# 

# # 

Col6n benefited by this document to go to Baza, which the 
King had besieged. We need not waste any time in admiring 
his military exploits against the Moors during the siege, for these 
exploits seem only to have existed in the imagination of the 
“historians,” (23) who, in thus admiring them, admired nothing 
but their own inventive fancy. His stay in Baza was nevertheless 
to be for Col6n a revealing experience and one which was to 
strike deep echoes in his sonorous soul. 

While he wandered about amidst the still medieval chivalry 
of the siege, not in the least out of it, for he was very much a 
medieval might himself, two friars of St. Francis appeared in 
the camp. No unusual sight, to be sure. But these two Fran^ 
ciscans were certainly out of the common, for they were treated 
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with exceptional deference and attention and they were closeted 
for long and repeated interviews with the King and Queen. (24) 
The two friars came from the “Great Sultan’* (of Egypt). One 
of them, Fray Antonio Millan, was prior of the monastery of the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. They had been in Rome to report 
to the Pope — Innocent VIII — ^the dangerous state of mind of the 
great Islamic potentate, and the Pope had bid them put the matter 
before the King and Queen, along with his own letters thereon. 

The Spanish Moors, seeing that the campaign begun in 1482 
was rapidly eating up the territory they still held in Spain, had 
appealed to the Great Sultan, who thereupon wrote to the Pope 
to demand a cessation of the war under threat of “treating the 
Christians under his sway as the King and Queen of Castille 
treated the Moors who "were of the Sultan’s Law, and lived under 
his protection.” Ferdinand and Isabel answered that there was no 
parity; that Spain had been unjustly overrun by the Moors and 
therefore the war against them was legitimate; that the Moors 
were not content to possess Granada, but constantly attacked 
the neighbouring territories; and that the Moors left in the 
reconquered kingdoms were left in peace “and their persons are 
in liberty, and they are free to possess their property, and they 
are allowed to live within their own law without outside pres- 
sure.” (25) In short, the King and Queen, having pondered over 
this matter, no doubt serious for them and for all Christendom, 
decided to take the risk and carry on the war. 

But this incident struck a deep chord in Col6n, whose emotive 
religion had a strong Old Testament background. Jerusalem 
was a word full of resonance for him. These two friars came 
from Jerusalem. The Holy Places were in the hands of infidels. 
Here was a goal worthy of a great Christian knight, particularly 
a Christian knight born of the house of that David whose name 
was often on his lips. (26) “David, a very wise king, kept ewe 
lambs, and later was made King of Jerusalem; and I am a servant 
of the same Lord who put David in that state.” Those proud 
words reveal how deep was his subconscious link with the house 
of David — a typical feature, by the way, of Spanish high-class 
Corwmos. (27) His mind must have then felt that the “mission,” 
that call to service which in all probability he felt on the day he 
sv^am his way to Portugal and which had been gradually becoming 
clearer and dearer, was at last completely revealed to him by this 
“providential” arrival of the great Sultanas embassy precisely 
when he, Col6n, was at the camp. Discovery — Cipango — ^the 
new races to christianise — gold, pearls and spices — ^yes. But why, 
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after all? Was his own transfiguration from an obscure sailor 
into a Grand Admiral of the Ocean Sea a sufficient event in itself 
to mobilise Providence? A doubt might remain in his mind as 
to the full meaning of the mission for which the Lord had chosen 
him. Now the Lord had removed that doubt. By calling him 
to Baza just when the friars from the Holy Sepulchre were due 
to arrive, the Lord said to him: “ This is your ultimate goal. The 
West is only a step to the Easty the high means to a still higher end. 
Go, Conquer, Bring back the wealth of the Indies which Marco 
Polo has described to you and which I have shozvn you through 
Esdrasy my prophet y to be closer to Spain than most people think — 
and with that wealthy free from the infidel the Holy Sepulchre of 
my Son and the House of Sion in which Davidy the King of your 
peoplcy sang my praises. And by this service to both Jewry and 
Christianity y rise in triumph above Torquemada^s flames, 

This voice, no doubt, resounded in his mind, this vision 
shone in his imagination, when one day, we do not know where, 
but probably in Baza, he assured the King and Queen that all the 
gain that would be made out of his enterprise would be spent in 
the conquest of Jerusalem. Their Highnesses laughed and said 
they were content, and that even without that condition they 
would willingly help him. (28) 



CHAPTER XV 


AD AUGUSTA PER AN GO ST A 

The year 1490 was one of joy and festivity for the Castillian Court. 
The King of Portugal had sent special ambassadors to Ferdinand 
and Isabel, asking the hand of their eldest daughter for his son 
and heir Alfonso. The betrothal was celebrated in May, with 
unusual splendour and with that passion for gold cloth, silk and 
pearls which Spain received from the Orient and poured over 
Europe along with a host of ideas on algebra, medicine and 
astronomy, (i) A fresh wave of gorgeous Oriental ceremonies 
and rejoicings passed over the two Countries in November, when 
the Infanta arrived in Lisbon at the head of an imposing retinue 
and was married to the Portuguese prince. The description of 
her wedding trousseau reads like a fairy-tale. 

Wandering in the midst of all this joy and splendour like a 
desolate ghost, Col6n awaited the final decision of the Commission 
appointed four years earlier to report on his great venture. It 
was unfavourable. How could it be otherwise? Col6n would 
not reveal any concrete data enabling men of common sense 
and general experience, such as Talavera and the sea and sky 
experts he had gathered together, to form an opinion on what 
this imaginative and secretive stranger actually wanted. It is 
unnecessary to assume that the main reason for this setback was 
the exorbitant character of his demands, (2) for there is no proof 
that he did submit his demands at so early a stage in the pro- 
ceedings, while all the psychological probabilities point in the 
opposite direction. It goes without saying that Coldn’s proposal 
would be first : “ I offer to discover ‘ the Indies * for the Crown of 
Castille,” and that not till the Commission had answered, ‘‘We 
are ready to let you have a try; what are your conditions?” would 
he dare to utter his inner thoughts. For he was keenly sensitive 
and had often felt the acid of satire and the salt of insult bite on 
the tender skin of his soul, and he was not the man to expose 
himself unnecessarily to injuries of so lasting a character. 

So, towards tl^ie end of or the beginning of 14919 Coldn 
had every reason to feel that his quest in Castille was fi^ly lost 

1«7 
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“ His promises and offers had been judged by the King and Queen 
to be impossible and vain and worthy of all rejection/’ (3) since 
“ it was not in the interest of the authority of their royal persons 
that they should give their support to a business so weakly 
founded and which was bound to seem uncertain and impossible 
to any well-educated person, however lacking in expert knowledge, 
for they would lose their money invested in it as well as their 
royal authority without reaping any advantage.” Even then, the 
King and Queen do not seem to have taken a final and irrevocable 
decision. (4) Whether because they wished to be courteous and 
euphemistic, or because they did sincerely think what they said, 
Ferdinand and Isabel “directed that an answer should be given 
Cristdbal Colon to the effect that he was sent away for the time 
being, though without taking away all hope to return to the 
matter when their Highnesses should be less occupied [with the 
Granada wars], and that later on a better opportunity might occur.” 
Whatever the royal intentions, however, this decision was fatal 
to him. His situation was desperate. He had a small son, in La 
Rdbida, aged eleven; his last-born, Fernando, just over a year 
old, was in Cordoba, with his mother; he lacked even “the 
necessaries of life,” and, worst of all, he had “lost all hope of 
finding a remedy in Castille.” (5) Where was he to go? 

He went to La Rdbida. (6) To fetch his son Diego? Possibly, 
but not necessarily so. The sensitive, emotional and imaginative 
Col6n need not have gone to La Rdbida for any reason at all 
connected with action. He may have gone there merely moved 
by some obscure affinity, some magnetic intuition, or the thought 
that the monastery might be for him a quiet, hospitable home 
while he thought things over, and that, in any case, Palos and its 
sailors were close by and he would be able to feed and strengthen 
his starved design amidst their simple but vehement faith in 
Antilles, Cipangos, carved pieces of wood and ghostly pilots. 

He went to La Rdbida. Fray Juan P^rez, who had shown so 
much interest in him and in his ideas when he first came to the 
monastery, was there, as open-minded and as friendly as ever. 
But Col6n met in La Rabida two other men who were to contri- 
bute powerfully to his success : Fray Antonio de Marchena and 
Martin Alonso Pinzdn. 

Fray Antonio de Marchena was an “astrologer.” Little is 
known of him, and what is known cannot all be accurate, for the 
rare glimpses of him which records and quotations allow us to 
catch, mixed up with equally rare glimpses of Fray Juan Pdrez, 
have given rise to a composite figure registered by some Colom^ 
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bists as Fray Juan P^rez de Marchena. (7) The King and Queen 
had a high opinion of his science, for on September 5th, 1493) 
between the first and the second voyage, they wrote to Col6n 
advising him to take a good astronomer with him for his second 
expedition; ‘"and it seems to us,” they added, “that Fray Antonio 
de Marchena might be a good choice, for he is a good astronomer 
and we always thought that he was of your way of thinking.” (8) 
This was also Coldn’s opinion, who wrote to the King and Queen 
from Espanola: “Your Highnesses know well that I stayed for 
seven years in your Court, pestering you with this: never was 
there in this time a pilot, a seaman, a philosopher or any other 
learned man but who said one and all that my plan was meaning- 
less, and I never found any help from anyone, save from Fray 
Antonio de Marchena, after that of the Lord.” (9) No wonder 
that, remembering what Fray Juan Perez had also done for him, 
he should have recorded his gratitude to the “two friars who 
always were constant to him ” when “ all those who had had any- 
thing to do with it or heard it, held it as mockery.” 

Nor was this their only service to the homeless stranger. For 
during those days of doubt and misery they housed him in the 
monastery, where his son Diego had found a home for the last 
six years, and they provided for him the company which he 
needed most — that of the men tanned by the sea and opened by 
the sea to all kinds of hopes and imaginations. 

One such man came to the monastery more than once. Martin 
Alonso Pinzdn (10) was no mere ignorant sailor or weather-worn 
pilot. In his little birthplace of Palos he was something of a 
potentate, for he had a caravel of his own and some small seacraft. 
He lived with his wife, Marla Alvarez, in the Street of Our Lady 
of La RAbida, and went to sea from his early days till he became 
a recognised pilot and sea-captain in the expert community to 
which he belonged. He had sailed the old seas to Italy and the 
new seas to Guinea and the Canary Islands. The long war 
with Portugal had tested his naval and military talents, and 
shown that he could be as brave in war as skilful in the more 
pleasant and lucrative activities of peace; for he was prosperous, 
a circumstance which, combined with his straightforward char- 
acter and clean life, had won for him a situation of great moral 
authority in the harbour and district of Palos. 

Pinz6n was, like everybody else in those days, smitten by the 
fever of discovery. About a year before he met Coldn, he had 
gone to Rome, probably on commercial business, with one of his 
sons, Arias Piraz Pinzdn, to whom we owe the story- (i i) Pinzdn 
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Senior had a friend who served in the household of Pope Innocent 
VIII and who was a good cosmographer. The rest may be 
guessed, for it seems to have been an almost universal obsession 
in Europe in those days. The papal cosmographer informed both 
Pinzdns, father and son, of “those lands which were still un- 
discovered,^* which immediately made Pinzdn the elder conceive 
a plan “to fit out two ships and go to discover those lands.** 

This was precisely the state of mind of Martin Alonso Pinzdn 
when Cristdbal Col6n arrived in Palos, beaten and sad but by no 
means crestfallen. The meeting of these two men under the 
hospitable roof of the monastery was no doubt one of the decisive 
moments in the discovery of America. Don Cristdbal de Cipango 
was returning from his second sally. All the Sanchos of the 
world had told him that his castle beyond the sea was nothing 
more than a cloud in his own mind, “impossible and vain and 
worthy of all rejection.** But lo, here in this saintly house, clean 
and fragrant with the scent of pines and fresh with the salt-laden 
breeze of the sea, a renowned captain, a man before whom every- 
one in Palos bowed with respect, not merely for his wealth but 
for his bravery, an acknowledged chief of prudent and cautious 
Sanchos, listened to him, smiled, not at last in irony and derision, 
but in sympathy, and actually confirmed Col6n*s opinions, plans, 
hopes, with a map of lands to be discovered given him by an 
astronomer of the Pope*8 household. His words must have 
fallen like a soothing balm on the woimds which the long- 
suffering discoverer-to-be carried open and raw in his sensitive 
soul. “And when the said Admiral saw this,** said Pinz6n 
Junior, to the Law Court, “he became so close a friend of the 
witnes8*s father that he came to an agreement with him and asked 
him to sail in his company.** ( 12 ) 

An accession of strength of this quality was bound to raise the 
hopes of Col6n. The idea of making a new attempt to triumph 
over the resistance of the Queen*s advisers must have originated 
as the result of this conjunction of two seafaring men. Yet 
Pinz6n was only a local power. He had no influence at Court, 
indeed was probably unknown in it. His opinions, even backed 
by a more or less skilful copy of a more or less imaginative map, 
could hardly alter a decision taken after four or five years of 
procrastination on the considered opinion of an authoritative 
royal Commission. Some new fact of bigger weight than Pinzdn’s 
approval of the scheme must have occurred at this juncture to 
determine a dramatic change such as that which took |^Iace then 
in Ccddn*s fortunes* One mght, after a conversation mth Coldn, 
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Fray Juan P^rez sent a man to the Court with a letter for the 
Queen. (13) About a fortnight later the Queen sent for the friar, 
instructing him to leave Col6n “in security of hope till she should 
write to him/* Presently, one Diego Prieto, a citizen of Palos, 
arrived in La Rdbida from the Court with a letter from the Queen 
for Col6n and “twenty thousand maravedis in florins so that 
Col6n might dress decently and buy a beast and present himself 
before Her Highness.** (14) 

What had happened ? Obviously, the letter of Fray Juan Pirez 
had revealed a new fact, important enough to change the course 
of events; obviously, also, the Queen thought it best to discuss 
the revelation with the friar before calling back Col6n. It is 
important to stress two points: the first is that the fact was bound 
to be new, for no reiteration of a story repeated ad nauseam for 
over five years would have made the King and Queen change 
their minds; the second, that the only documents we possess 
tend to show that either Col6n was not required to appear before 
another Commission at all (15) — which is the most reasonable 
conclusion to be drawn from the evidence — or, if there was a 
Commission, that it was not one of experts but one of grandees. 

It follows that Fray Juan Perez’s revelation was of such a nature 
that it settled once and for all the cosmographical aspect of Col6n*8 
scheme — his “offer** — ^in the minds of the King and Queen; 
they accepted it. Nothing remained but the discussion of Col6n*8 
demands. This is the conclusion to be draym from the facts. 
Until Fray Juan P^r^z*s letter, Col6n has been struggling to make 
himself heard on the geographical issues of his scheme. After 
the letter of Juan P6rez to the Queen and his interview with her, 
Col6n has settled that problem and his only struggle is to gain 
acceptance for his exorbitant demands. 

In these conditions, the key to the mystery is not far to seek. 
What was Col6n*s chief obstacle before statesmen and cosmo- 
graphers? His lack of documentary proofs. He was heard by 
virtue of his “grace,** of his magnetic power. But a proof, a 
document, a map ? When confronted with whatever map Pinz6n 
showed him, Col6n must have reacted inwardly in two simul- 
taneous ways: “That map of Toscanelli*s is perhaps right, and 
even perhaps safer than Esdras**; and “I had better show my 
map before Pinz6n shows his and I am deprived of my priority.** 
With this idea in his mind, Col6n went to Fray Juan P6rez and 
“opened his heart to him in secret.** (16) 

This is, then, what Fray Juan P^rez must have revealed to the 
King and Queen: Col6n had in his possession a map and a letter 
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sent by Toscanelli to one of the advisers of the King of Portugal. 
CoI6n knew he had no right to possess that map and that letter, 
which were both the property of the Portuguese Crown. He had 
tried hard to convince King John to act upon the advice of the 
great Florentine ‘‘astrologer,” but had failed. To his great grief, 
the King and Queen of Castille had not listened to his advice 
either, but this might be because he had been, so far, unable, for 
obvious reasons, to mention those two documents. Col6n had 
revealed their existence to Fray Juan Perez and to Fray Antonio 
de Marchena. Fray Antonio, who was an astrologer, believed 
them worthy of consideration. The two friars thought that Col6n 
was entitled to have his secret respected by the King and Queen, 
and advised them to put the matter to the test of experience. 

This explanation satisfies all the clues we have: (17) the King 
and Queen ask first to see Fray Juan, whose letter, presumably, 
imparted the mere existence of an important secret fact; they 
then decide to accept in principle the cosmographical aspect of 
the matter, in view of the high-sounding authority of the Floren- 
tine (of whom very likely they had never heard), of the blessing 
of Fray Antonio de Marchena, “a good astronomer,” and of the 
impossibility to consult other experts since the matter was secret. 
Moreover, the secret belongs to the King of Portugal; now, if it 
fails, little has been lost; if it succeeds, they have reached the 
Indies by their way, independent of the way of the Portuguese. 
The zest of rivalry must have compensated in their minds any 
doubts they might have had, particularly in view of the fact that 
the King of Portugal had not thought fit to follow Toscanelli's 
advice. The importance attached by Col6n to both friars becomes 
clear. Clearer still, these words of Las Casas on Fray Antonio de 
Marchena: “Neither could I ever know when, nor on what, nor 
how he [Marchena] favoured him” [Col6n]; (18) for how could 
Las Casas, in possession of all the papers and of many confidences 
of Col6n and of his brother Bartolom^, remain in ignorance of so 
important a point if Col6n had not made a secret of it? (19) 


All this coming and going, the high-falutin plans of the impor- 
tunate stranger, Cipango, Jerusalem, must have appeared some- 
what unreal and almost irrelevant to the overworked King and 
Queen. For them there were at the time two great questicms of 
State: the Moors and the Jews. 

They were entering the ninth yearly campaign of the war for 
the conquest of Granada, The whole of Chnstendom had its 
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eyes on them. They had gradually conquered all the strongholds 
which the Moors had possessed for so long — Mdlaga, for instance, 
which had been under Moorish sway — had indeed been Moorish 
for seven hundred and seventy years. And now they were girding 
themselves for their last effort — the conquest of Granada itself. 
On April nth, 1491, the King, the Queen and Prince Don Juan 
left Seville for the campaign. (20) Leaving his wife and young 
son in Alcald la Real, Don Fernando advanced with his armies 
into Moorish territory and spent the spring and part of the 
summer in unceasing raids and skirmishes preparatory to the 
siege. In August, well satisfied with this preliminary phase of 
his plan of campaign. King Ferdinand chose a site in the rich 
Vega or Plain of Granada, and there built his camp. He built it 
with brick and mortar, as a city, to signify to the Moors that he 
had come to stay, and he '‘called it Santa Fe because his desire 
and that of the Queen his wife always pointed to the increase and 
favour of the Holy Catholic Faith of Jesus Christ.'’ (21) 

This faith, however, was then threatened by what, in their 
eyes, was a most dreadfol pestilence. To their consternation, the 
Inquisition had revealed the shallow character of the wholesale 
conversions made towards the end of the fourteenth century by 
fear, and throughout the fifteenth century mostly by design and 
ambition, in the vast Jewish populations of the Peninsula. It is 
difficult for us, born and bred in times of agnosticism and of 
variety of creeds and opinions, to realise what life was like in a 
period of orthodoxy and unassailable belief. That thousands of 
persons “washed” in the purifying waters of baptism, and 
“enlightened” by the light of faith, should have relapsed into the 
“black night of heresy” must have had terrifying effects beyond 
an3rthing we can imagine, on a world of sincere, wholesale-^ 
believing Christians. We know enough about the character of 
the King and Queen to realise that when the Inquisition showed 
how widespread was the “heretical depravity” in the ranks of the 
Conversos^ they must have been appalled at the magnitude of the 
disaster. It is indeed difficult to evade the conclusion that they 
must have felt personally touched by the “pestilence.” The 
names dearest to them, closest to their daily life, were compro- 
mised: members of the families associated in their administration, 
glittering in their Courts — La Caballeria, Santdngel, Sinchez — 
had to don the penitent's “holy sack” and even to ascend the 
stake. The King and Queen cannot be said to have yielded to a 
panic which circumstances might have justified, for they kept in 
their posts and protected with their unrivalled prestige these 
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members of their household and chanceries whose close rela- 
tives had died in the flames. But the King and Queen must 
have been deeply impressed by a certain number of con- 
siderations: their leading class of dignitaries and civil servants 
was dangerously threatened both in its numbers and in its re- 
liability, for this class was predominantly made up of men of 
Converso stock; the gradual evolution of the country towards a 
harmonious, if not altogether united, way of thinking, was gravely 
compromised by the failure of this mighty experiment; the 
obdurate attachment of possibly the majority of the Converso 
population to the way of living and believing of the “faithless** 
Jews could not be glossed over by any statesman in his senses. 
Assimilation, on the whole, had failed. 

Nor can a parallel be drawn with events of our time, for 
Nazi Germany jeered at agreement either with its own Jews or 
with any national or foreign general principle of humanity and 
peace; while, in the Spain of 1492, the “faith** was held to be 
the only possible truth for all men, who became equal, whatever 
their race, once they had professed it. The tragedy of the re- 
sponsible and thinking spirits of those days — the King, the Queen, 
Talavera, Cisneros — ^was that they were ready to save the whole 
of the Jews of Spain in the faith of Christianity which they held 
as true, and that the Jews, whether public or secret, did not wish 
to be so saved. 

This psychological situation was bound to lead to passion in 
the heart, since in the mind it led to a deadlock. Men who refused 
to see the light could not but be “depraved.** “Depravity** was 
the word of the day. Every chronicler uses it. “Pestilence** is 
an equally significant expression of this emotional state which 
developed then against the Jews. Meantime, the old trouble — 
envy — still afflicted the humbler brethren of the Christian faith. 
By 1491, when Col6n was in La Rdbida skilfully negotiating 
through Fray Juan P^rez, strong pressure was already being 
exerted on the King and Queen for the expulsion of the Jews. 




Such was the stormy background on which we must see the 
picture of Col6n negotiating again with the King and Queen. 
Did they know who he was ? The weight of evidence and proba- 
bility is in favour of an affirmative. The King kept himself well 
informed of Genoese aflFairs; he was — ^in a more or less inter- 
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mittent way — the suzerain of Savona, where the Colombos had 
lived for long. Italy was honeycombed with his agents and allies. 
Ferdinand must have secured all the information he wished about 
this family, and must therefore have known that they were of 
Catalan-Jewish origin. Nor should we exclude the possibility 
that this fact may have had a slowing effect on the leisurely 
rhythm of the negotiations. 

It is, at any rate, significant that Colon should have made his 
name evolve from Colombo to Colon in exactly the way he did and 
which we may now follow according to official documents: he 
landed in Portugal as Colombo, and that is the name which Ruy 
de Pina, his first Portuguese chronicler, gives him; but, in 
Portugal, he seems to have gone straight over to Colom and Coldn, 
for Barros, King John’s historian, calls him Colom, while King 
John himself, in 1489, calls him Colon. And yet, in Castille, from 
1485-86 down to 1492, his name is always Colomo. This is a 
curious retrogression in an evolution which was predetermined 
to end in Colon (as shown by King John’s letter). It evinces a 
kind of caution lest Colom might prove dangerous in King 
Ferdinand’s realms. When we know that both the Valencian 
Inquisition in 1461 and the Castillian Inquisition in 1489 con- 
victed secret Jews by the name of Colom, this otherwise inexplicable 
action of the discoverer becomes clear. The first time Coldn is 
allowed to see the light is when, already sure of his victory, the 
discoverer drafts his Capitulations and has himself styled Don 
Cristdbal Coldn. 

That the King and Queen were aware of much of this may be 
proved by one single observation: they never mentioned his 
nationality. In spite of the relatively high number of official 
documents and letters directly signed by them, or authorised by 
them, which we possess, not one is known in which Cristdbal 
Coldn’s origin is described. Now this is directly contrary to 
usage, for in those days th mention of “ Venetian,” “ Florentine,” 
“ Frenchman,” ” Catalan,” came as a matter of course immediately 
after the name of the person for whom the paper was drafted. (22) 
The most we read about Coldn in official papers is extranjero, 
foreigner. Genoese, never. The rule is absolute. 

Nor is this all, for we have positive proof that the King and 
Queen did not want to refer to the Genoese origin of the 
” Stranger.” Ruy GonzAlez Puebla, ambassador of Ferdinand and 
Isabel in London, wrote to the King and Queen on June 23rd, 
£498, referring to John Cabot as ” another Genoese, like Coldn.” 
Tne King and Queen answered: *‘You speak of one like Coldn 
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who has proposed to the King of England an enterprise such as 
that of the Indies ...” The word Genoese has evaporated. It 
was severely avoided so far as the King and Queen were con- 
cerned. It was never applied to Colon’s brothers either. (23) 

It should be noticed that neither Cristobal nor Bartolome were 
explicitly naturalised, though they tacitly became Castillian sub- 
jects. Diego is the only one who was ever naturalised by a legal 
act, a letter signed by the King and Queen on February 8th, 
1504. (24) Nothing could have been more natural than to 
mention his country of origin in such an act. It is not mentioned. 
Moreover, the reason for this difference between Diego and his 
brothers is patent; it is, in fact, explicitly mentioned in the act, 
and at the head of the reasons adduced, which shows it was upper- 
most in the mind of its draftsman — possibly Don Diego himself: 
“so that you may have whatever ecclesiastical dignity and bene- 
fices which might be given you”; (25) for, as it is known, the 
King and Queen were adamant on the admission of foreigners to 
their Church. Yet this Churchman, in later years, when his 
brother was Admiral and Viceroy, was not granted a single 
ecclesiastical dignity either in Castille or in the Indies, a fact 
which would appear to point again to the Jewish origin of the 
family, for in later years Ferdinand and Isabel grew more 
cautious in the granting of sees to Converso ecclesiastics. 

This circumstance, the Jewish origin of Col6n, was therefore 
bound to be in everybody’s mind when he came back to Santa Fe 
to negotiate with the Queen. The cosmographical matter was 
settled. The scheme was worth trying. What of the conditions ? 
We know them. Col6n had not abated one iota from them. He 
was to be knighted; he was to be a Don; he was to be Grand 
Admi»*al ; he was to be Viceroy : these titles were to remain in 
his family in perpetuity : (26) he was to have ten per cent, on all 
transactions within his admiralty. These conditions must have 
created real stupor in those who were allowed to know them. 
Why, a starved beggar come from God knows where, ask the 
honours and privileges of the Admiral of Castille? The King 
and Queen would surely be struck first by the ludicrous dis- 
proportion between what was offered and what was asked. Yet, 
such is human nature, who knows but that the very magnitude 
of these demands may not have contributed to give weight and 
substance to the fabulous and nebulous offer? Withal, the privi^ 
leges and honours asked by Coldn were far too high and, moreover, 
dangerous. There must have been efforts towards some kind of 
bargain with him. He was adamant. The stiff*necked pride of 
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his nature came out in all its steeHike rigidity. He was the Lord’s 
agent, chosen not only to conquer a new world, so far existing 
only in his imagination, but also to stand up to this King and to 
this Queen who were oppressing half his nation and preparing 
to drive the other half into an inhuman exile. He had to hold his 
ground. He held it. 

He looked like a beggar because he went about in poor thread- 
bare clothes. But he was not one. He was perhaps the proudest 
soul in that seemingly proud Court. Though, “seeing he was so 
much rejected and contradicted, afflicted and oppressed by so 
great a want, when perhaps by yielding on the privileges he de- 
manded, by being content with less (when it seems as if he should 
have been content with anything), the King and Queen might 
have been willing to give him all he needed for his voyage, and 
for the rest, an)rthing which in their judgment they should have 
thought fit to give him, he refused to soften on any one point, 
and with complete firmness he persevered in all that he had 
asked.” (27) 

And for the second time he was dismissed. 


# 

m # 

Colon left Santa Fe — this time, as he thought, for good and all. 
His thoughts turned to England where his brother Bartolomi 
had been, or to France where he was then. But how could he go 
there, penniless as he was ? And what had become of his brother ? 

All was lost again. 1492 ! Eight years of labour and patience, 
of hardship and humiliation; two sons; a woman who was “a 
load on his conscience ” ; and nothing but “ the day and the night ” 
as they say in that land which he meant to be his and which he 
was then preparing to leave. Again on the road. To France? 
To England ? 

His mental eyes must have then turned back to that bright and 
moving scene he had seen but a few days earlier — the rise of the 
Banner and the Cross over the Tower of Comares in the Alhambra 
— a sight beheld not merely by those who were present, not merely 
by the whole of Spain, but by all Christendom. The Cross and 
die Banner! Cristobal Coldnl Surely this and no other was the 
land for him. Where was he going, away from his destiny, from 
his mission ? It was imperative that the land of the Cross and the 
Banner should be the land of Cristdbal Colon. Where was he 
going? Was this really the last of his Castillian quest? 

\S^ile these thoughts turned in his head, as he rode away, 
early in January, three powerful friends took up for him the case 
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he had abandoned: Deza; Cabrero; Santdngel: three Converses. 
Their intervention at the last moment, when Col6n had already 
left Granada, is well established; (28) the evidence available 
suggests that their effort was combined and that Santdngel was 
chosen to speak to the Queen. Don Luis de Santingel, ** Escribano 
de Racidn ** of King Ferdinand of Aragon, a kind of Minister of 
the Budget, was, of course, a Cmverso. He was one of the most 
influential men in the kingdom, and his family one of the most 
powerful and respected in Aragon. It was in the house of his 
namesake cousin, Luis de Santingel, that the murder of the 
Inquisitor Pedro de Arbu& had been discussed and prepared, 
barely six years earlier; and this cousin of his, as well as other 
members of his family, burnt, or otherwise punished, had been the 
victims of one of the most dramatic and sensational falls caused 
by the Inquisition. (29) Luis de Santdngel himself had been 
prosecuted and sentenced to do public penance by the Inquisition 
in Saragossa, and it says much for the courage of the King and 
Queen that this fact did nqt in the least diminish his official 
position. By Royal Cedula of May 30th, 1497, King Ferdinand 
granted him and his heirs full ownership of all the property con- 
fiscated by the Holy Office from the heretics and apostates of the 
Kingdom of Valencia. (30) It was this man who came to see the 
Queen on the day Col6n left Granada for C6rdoba with his mind 
set on a third exile. 

Santdngel made the Queen alter her decision. What did he 
say? The eloquent speeches made for him by the chroniclers 
need not detain us; they are pure fancy. (31) What did he 
actually say? 

There is no doubt that he was the chief Converso at Court. 
No one was more powerful than he. If, as it is argued in these 
pages, the difficulty came from the exorbitant demands of Col6n, 
the reasonable view is that Santdngel limited himself to this point. 
‘‘The plan," he would say, “is worth trying. On this you are 
all agreed. Why then haggle over privileges and honours? If 
he brings you the Indies, why not Admiral ? If he does not bring 
them, no harm is done. Keep the paper secret till he is back." 
And then Santdngel would suggest: “ ^e the advantage of having 
this service performed by a new Christian. You will ease your 
situation. You will be able to point to him on the credit side, 
when my people have loaded your debit so heavily with tiheir 
secret infidelity. Do not listen to your Visigothic grandees. 
Be sensible and reasonable. Let him have bis conditions, since 
they are all subject to the success of his expedition. And if he 
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succeeds, let him reap what he will deserve, since you will reap 
far more.’^ 

**But what about money?” the Queen would ask. 

“I will lend you what you need. It is not much anyhow. 
And you can afford the interest.” 

Col6n was crossing the Bridge of Pinos, (32) about eight miles 
out of Granada, when a Queen’s Algnazil overtook his “beast” 
with a swifter horse. The Queen requested him to return. He 
hesitated for a while, for as long as he thought of the Alguazil as 
coming from the Queen; then he realised the Alguazil came 
from the Lord, and he returned to Santa Fe — and to immortality. 




PART IV 

THE VERY MAGNIFICENT 
LORD DON CRISTOBAL COLON 


o 




CHAPTER XVI 


WESTWARD 

The letter to the King and Queen with which Coldn begins the 
diary of his first voyage contains the following words: “And thus, 
having expelled all the Jews from all your kingdoms and dominions, 
in the same month of January Your Highnesses conunanded me 
that with a sufficient fleet I should go to the said parts of India; 
and for that purpose granted me great honours and ennobled me 
so that henceforth I should be styled Don and should be Grand 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea and Viceroy and Governor-General in 
perpetuity of the Islands and terra firma.” (i) 

These words have puzzled all historians. How could Col6n be 
so inaccurate writing but a few months after the events? The 
Jews were expelled in August by a decree signed on March 31st. 
January had nothing to do with it. Yet these words in their very 
inaccuracy are one of the most revealing utterances of Col6n. 

Why bring in the Jews at all? He-is going to speak about his 
voyage, possibly the only Castillian enterprise of the day which 
had nothing whatever to do with the Jewish question. What are 
the Jews and their expulsion doing in his caravel? Does not this 
unwarranted recall of the expulsion of the Jews suggest a sub- 
conscious obsession in his mind with the fate of his brethren? 
The obsession was indeed so strong that it led him to record as 
simultaneous events which took place at different dates ; but these 
two events — the Jewish defeat and his own victory— were so closely 
intertwined in the soil of his being where his motives hid their 
roots, that he gave them both as occurring in January — ^in the month 
in wUch he won his victory over the Ki^ and Queen. 

Hence that sentence so irrelevant and so much at variance 
with the outward facts, merely an unguarded ejqnession of his 
inner thoi^hts: “Having expelled the Jews, you sent me to 
India and made me a grand Admiral. Ihnring abased my race, 
you raised me.” 

There are other features which should be stressed in this lettn*. 
No oontonporary, writing to the King and Queen in those days, 
would hsve mentioned the expulsion of the Jews without enlarging 

tss 
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upon “the blessing which the monarchs conferred on the nation 
by so admirable a measure,” or some such platitudinous mark of 
approval. Col6n mentions the expulsion of the Jews dry and 
unadorned. Not a word on its merits. This silence is as good 
as a confession, and in those days it was dangerous enough. In 
CoI6n, it reveals not merely his Jewish race, but that self- 
absorption which led him at times to forget the world and to 
throw away years of carefully administered caution in one second 
of stiff pride or of absent-minded wandering. 

Furthermore, a few lines earlier in the same letter, speaking of 
the Indians who lay in idolatry waiting for the Christians to come 
and enlighten them, Col6n says of the King and Queen that they 
arc “catholic Christian princes, lovers of the wholly Christian 
faith and propagators of it and enemies of the sect of Mahomet 
and all idolatries and heresies”; (2) again an admirable oppor- 
tunity for having expressed the opinions which every other con- 
temporary would have uttered there on the “ Jewish Sect.” But 
not a word. Does not his silence here suggest that, though a 
sincere Christian in his way, Col6n felt the link which attached 
him to the persecuted race ? He was too proud to approve. He 
kept silent, but his secret thought came out in a sentence which 
reflected the inner workings of his heart rather than the events 
outside. 

By one of those caprices of history which makes it so dramatic, 
the Jewish question, which had been a permanent problem of 
Spanish life since the days of the Visigothic conquest, came to its 
final crisis not merely in his lifetime, not merely when his own 
scheme was in full swing, but at the very time it was laimched. 
January saw the decision to send him to “India”; the Capitula- 
tions were signed on April 17th. The decision to expel the Jews 
was taken at about the same time; the royal decree of expulsion 
is dated March 31st. The two sets of events are closely inter- 
twined, and we are to see that they will remain so till the very 
day of Coldn’s departure for his historical first voyage. 


■When Col6n returned from the Bridge of the Pines, he had 
already won; all that remained was to register his victory in a 
written document. This document— the famous Capitulations of 
Santa — was drafted by Fray Juan P 6 rez and by Juan de 
Coloma. (3) Yet another of the caprices of history: the two 
parties to the Capitulations are Coldn and Coloma, and as Ck)loraa 
was also the oflidal who countersigned the edict of expulsion of 
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the Jews seventeen days earlier, this near-namesake of Coldn's 
may be said to have given official status to the two most important 
documents in the history of Spain. 

He was not secretary for Castille, but for Aragon, a fact which 
shows that King Ferdinand was not averse to Col6n*s enterprise 
as, on the strength of Fernando Coldn’s assertions, it has been 
too readily believed. There is no doubt that most of the help 
which Col6n received from the Court originated in the King’s 
household rather than in the Queen’s — Santdngel, Cabrero and 
Coloma were all King’s men. The first two were Conversos, As 
for Coloma, he was Jewish on his mother’s side. (4) 

The Capitulations are in the form of a memorandum of agree- 
ment. (5) They are not in themselves a legal deed; but a record 
upon which legal deeds are to be executed later. They are sure 
to have originated on Coldn’s side, no doubt as the outcome of 
his many disappointments. His pride and assurance were more 
than enough to demand a guarantee that he was not returning in 
vain. By this time, his ground must have been well prepared 
and Coloma was easily persuaded to see a draft and sign it for 
the King and Queen. 

It is addressed to the King and Queen, in the form of a series 
of paragraphs detailing the favours and honours granted to Col6n, 
at the end of each of which there recurs the line: 

“It pleases their Highnesses. — ^Juan de Coloma.” 

The Quixotic spirit of Col6n is writ large all over these historic 
papers. The discoverer appears straight away as Don Cristdbal 
Col6n, before anyone has authorised him so to style himself. The 
first condition registered is that their Highnesses are to make “the 
said Don Cristdbal Col6n” their Admiral “in all the islands and 
continents which by his hand and industry might be discovered or 
conquered in the said ocean seas.” Col6n sets down with all 
precision the two points which he always raised in connection 
with this concession: that it should be extended to his heirs in 
perpetuity; and that his pre-eminences and prerogatives should 
be the same as those enjoyed by the Grand Admiral of Castille, 
He mentions this Admir^ by name, Don Alonso Henrfquez, one 
of the highest of Spanish magnates, actually belonging to King 
Ferdinand’s family. In this relentless struggle for glory, honout 
and elevation to royal rank, may we not see his obsession and 
desire to avenge over King Ferdinand the humiliation of his 
race? “It pleases their Highnesses,” coldly records Juan de 
Coloma. 

The second condition of Don Quixote-CokSn was that he should 
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be Viceroy and Governor-General of all the islands and main- 
land to be discovered; here again he actually asks and obtains 
that “for the Government of each and any of them he shall 
nominate three persons for each post, out of which Your Highness 
will appoint one.” This settled, he secures his tenth on all 
transactions, and then produces such an extraordinary demand 
that Juan de Coloma is shaken out of his equanimity and can only 
sign with a reservation: Col6n is to administer Justice, either 
personally or through his representatives, in all trade affairs 
arising out of the commerce between Castille and the lands on 
which he may have such a right owing to his privilege as an 
admiral. This is an entirely medieval conception. The King 
and Queen were still trying hard to extirpate it from the minds 
of their grandees and bishops. (6) Col6n, in many ways a 
thoroughly medieval mind, seeks to perpetuate in “the Indies” 
this feudal conception of justice. Nor is Coloma able to oppose 
a clear negative to this exorbitant demand. All he says is: “It 
pleases their Highnesses, if it pertains to the office of Admiral, 
as it was held by the said Admiral D. Alonso Henriquez and his 
predecessors in their districts, and if it be just.” (7) 

The document ends with a stipulation that Col6n is to con- 
tribute one-eighth, if he so wishes, to all expeditions sent “to the 
said trade and business,” and receive one-eighth of the profits. 

There are two features in this singular document which have 
proved as fertile in controversy as any in Coldn’s life: one is 
the fact that the “Indies” are not mentioned in it. This is the 
stock argument of those who claim that Col6n never meant to 
go to the Indies by the west. (8) This position is untenable, as 
has been shown in these pages. Col6n did mean to go to the 
“Indies” by the west, even if he was vague about what those 
“ Indies” were. The silence on this point is obviously due to the 
necessity of being discreet, for the King of Portugal was watching. 

The second strange feature of the Capitulations is even more 
spectacular, yet not more substantial than the first. Its opening 
sentence registers “the things requested and which Your High- 
nesses give and grant Don Cristdbal Col6n, as some satisfac- 
tion . . [How Coldnish, that samel Exorbitant as his con- 
ditions were, they were only some satisfaction . . .] but for what? 
The document actually says “/or tohai he has emcovered in the 
ocean seas, and of the voyage'^ which now, with the help of God, 
he is to undertake through tiiose seas in the service of Your 
Highnesses.” (9) 

These wor(b are so startling as to be almost unbelievable. 
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But the proof is conclusive that the original document signed by 
Coloma says “what he has discovered.” (lo) On the strength of 
these words, some Colombists have built up the tale of his 
pre-discovery of America, (ii) They very aptly bring to bear on 
this point the repeated statements of Las Casas about Coldn’s 
assurance of discovering new land “as if he had it under lock and 
key.” All this fairy-tale falls to the ground upon perusal of 
Coldn’s own diary of his first voyage, for it is obvious tl^t he was 
surprised, puzzled, charmed and disappointed all in one by what 
he saw. (12) The real explanation of these words in the Capitula- 
tions is to be found in the Quixotic psychology of Col6n. “He 
hugged his imagination” and would not part with it even if bare- 
foot friars had begged him to, as Cervantes said of Don Quixote. 
He was so sure of his dream that he just gave it as a fact in the 
document in which he made the King and Queen pay so heavily 
for his “discovery.” Just as he styled himself Don before the 
concession of this title, so he gave the “Indies” as discovered 
before leaving Palos to discover them. 

The Capitulations of April 17th were made into a regular deed 
on April 30th, This deed is drafted by Juan de Coloma or in his 
offices. The discoverer is back to plain “Cristdbal Col6n”; he 
goes to discover “certain islands and terra firma” which he has 
not discovered yet and which “it is hoped, with the help of 
God, to discover and conquer,” and the titles (including the Don) 
and other privileges are explicitly adjourned to “after you shall 
have discovered and conquered the said islands and terra firma 
in the said Ocean Sea, or any of them.” (13) The contrast 
between this official caution and tiieQuixotic-Coldnish imagination 
cannot be more striking. 

Col6n may not have been then in a mood to notice it. He had 
won. Now he could navigate. Once on the open sea, with 
nothing but the unknown before him, he was in his element. 
Full of hope, he left Granada on May 12th. (14) 

« 

# # 

One morning, twelve days before his departure, the sound of 
trumpets had brought him to the window in Santa F6. (15) A 
King-at-Arms, two Alcaldes and two Alguazils were solemnly 
announcing to the people that the King and Queen gave three 
months’ notice from that dat^ April 30th, to all the Jews and 
Jewesses of their Kingdoms ymo would refuse conversion, to leave 
the royal dominions, allowing them to take away their property 
by sea or land, accept gold, silver, coin, or goods on the prohibited 
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export list. (i6) The stars had wished that to the very end the 
fate of Israel should be closely intertwined with 1 ^. On that 
very day, the man who had signed the decree expelling the Jews 
had put his signature to two all-important papers in the history 
of the discovery of America — ^by the first, Coldn was gifted the 
titles and dignities which had been stipulated in the Capitulations; 
by the second, the ELing and Queen reminded Diego Rodriguez 
Prieto, Alcalde Mayor of Palos, and “all other persons your 
companions and neighbours of the Borough of Palos,” that they 
had been sentenced by the Council to serve the King and Queen 
with two caravels armed at their expense for two years, and com- 
manded them to put the said caravels at the disposal of Cristdbal 
Coldn to go to “certain parts of the Ocean Sea on some errands 
required by our service.” (17) 

Little wonder that Coldn was later to link up in one sentence 
the expulsion of the Jews and the discovery of the Indies. With 
the royal order in his wallet he left for Palos, when the country 
was already astir with the economic and social effects of the 
uprooting of his old race from the soil in which it had thriven 
for so long. 

While he travelled towards Palos, the little harbom* which he 
was to immortalise, the wretched seed of Israel was preparing for 
its most tragic exodus. The decree of March 3i8t, 1492, was 
strictly understood in a religious, not in a racial sense. Yet 
though the number of Conversos was great, the unconverted Jews 
in the country were no less numerous, and the roots of all kinds, 
economic no doubt, but most of all spiritual, which they had 
struck in Spain, were as deep as might be expected considering 
they had lived in the Peninsula for about two thousand years. 
At the time when Coldn was laying the foundations of great- 
ness, the Jews were liquidating their stake in the country as best 
they could, selling their houses and movable property, casting the 
last melancholy glance on the land in which they had been bom 
and where they were to leave the ashes of their ancestors. “The 
Christians,” says Bemildez, “acqxiired their estates, very many, 
and very rich houses and lands for little mon^, and they [the 
Jews] went about begging to sell them and found no buyers, and 
they gave a house for an ass and a vineyard for a small doth of 
wool or linen, for they were not allowed to take gold or silver out 
of the country; though in truth they did take away untdd sums 
in gold and silver, and in particular many cntzadot and ducats 
bitten out of shape which they swallowed and took away in their 
bdlies, [. . .] and women especially swallowed more t^ moi* 
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for it happened that one person swallowed as many as thirty 
ducats/* (18) 

The heartrending scenes whjch were then to be seen in nearly 
the whole Peninsula can be easily imagined. They would be 
particularly tragic precisely in the zone which Col6n was crossing 
on his way from Granada to Palos, for the Jews of Castille who 
flocked towards El Puerto and Cddiz were amongst the richest of 
Spain and they would present to the friendly observer a sight the 
more dismal and poignant as their fall was more precipitous. The 
haggard faces of the homeless, the oppressed, the persecuted, the 
betrayed, must have provided a background of tragedy and misery 
for the triumphant journey of the Quixotic discoverer. He may 
even have witnessed some of the preliminary migrations which 
were by then taking place towards the great exodus; moving 
sights in the extreme, even under the pen of the simple and 
bigoted Bemdldez: ‘‘Trusting the vain hopes of their blindness, 
they chose the hardships of the road and they left the land of 
their birth, small and big, old men and children, on foot and 
riding asses and other beasts and on carts, and they travelled to 
the ports from which they were to sail; and they went along the 
roads or across the fields with great hardship and risk, some fall- 
ing, some rising, some dying, some being bom, some falling sick, 
so that there was no Christian who did not feel grief for them, 
and wherever they went they were invited to be baptised, and 
some, in their plight, were converted and remained, but very 
few, and their Rabbis kept encouraging them, and they made the 
women and youngsters sing and play their tambourines to cheer 
the crowd.'* (19) The fiery imagination, the prophetic and mis- 
sionary sense of Col6n must have been deeply stirred both by 
the situation itself and by the Providential coincidence which 
dashed Israel to the ground when he was raised to his victory. 


The royal letters in his wallet, his faith in his own fortunes 
shining brighter than ever in his heart, Col6n returned to Palos 
as a conqueror. On May 23rd, barely eleven days after his 
departure from Granada, he called a meeting of the authorities 
and citi^ns of Palos at the Church of St. George, and there 
solemnly read the letter of their Royal Highnesses (20) enjoining 
the citizens of Palos to put two armed caravels at the disposal of 
Cristdbal Col6n. It is s^e to surmise that he was proud and even 
overbearing. His authoritarian nature, long repressed by poverty 
and by Ia(^ of recognition, further heightened by the sights of 
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persecution and misery which he must have felt deep down in 
his soul as an insult, had at last a magnificent opportunity to show 
itself. He brandished a royal order. 

But he brandished it in vain. For the first time, he met that 
tough Spanish nature which in the presence of royal orders had 
coined a masterpiece of undisciplined evasion: ‘‘To be obeyed 
but not carried out.’* The royal order was duly respected by all, 
but nothing happened. 

This must have been a deep disappointment for him in more 
ways than one: it delayed the achievement of his dreams at a 
time when the season for fair sailing was already well on; and, 
what was worse, it threatened to make him dependent on Pinz 6 n 
and his brothers. Now, though the details of his relations with 
Pinzdn are not yet fully known, it is generally admitted that before 
his last and successful journey to the Court, Col 6 n must have 
come to some kind of contract, verbal or written, with the chief 
seaman of Palos; and all we know of Coldn’s doings at the time 
tends to show that he harboured the design of getting rid of 
Pinzdn’s protection or collaboration on the strength of his royal 
letters. His proud, independent and at the same time shy and 
distrustful character was bound to lead him to this attitude. He 
knew full well that a stranger such as he was would never command 
enough authority to recruit a crew foolhardy enough to follow 
him to Cipango across the Western seas; but, with his usual 
caution and foresight — a foresight, to be sure, theoretical rather 
than practical — ^he had obtained from Coloma an order suspending 
all criminal proceedings against the men who would accompany 
him on his voyage, an extraordinary measure which we know to 
have been adopted at his request from the text of the order 
itself: “and to take away the men he needs in three caravels he 
is taking, he says it is necessary to give a safe-conduct to those 
who would go with him, for otherwise they would refuse to go 
with him in that voyage.” (21) 

It would be difficult to find a more eloquent expression of 
Coldn’s will to power than this desperate provision. An3^ng 
rather than yield. Remembering, no doubt, the jeers and the 
doubts expressed to his face in Court and harbour whenever he 
gave vent to his hopes or half expressed his dreams, Col 6 n is 
determined to return to Palos, armed from head to foot with 
royal provisions to meet all cases. This order enabling him to 
draw the crews, if necessary, from the prisons, explains the others, 
not only the royal letter of the same date, (22) by which all 
Andalucian authorities are requested to provide him at re 8 aoind>le 
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prices with all he might need for his fleet, but even the letter 
enjoining the men of Palos to give him two caravels. 

The King and Queen had given ten days to the men of Palos 
for carrying out their order; the order was still “obeyed but not 
carried out.** Col6n then obtained an even more general order (23) 
addressed no longer to Palos but to all the authorities of the 
Andalucian coast, and not for two but for three caravels. On 
June 20th, Juan de Penalosa is ordered by the King and Queen 
to have this order carried out, for they say: “It was presented 
in Moguer by Cristdbal Col6n, and he demanded that it be 
carried out, and, though it was obeyed, it was not carried out.*' 
Col6n’s determination to crush opposition by sheer power is 
relentless. At all costs, even at the risk of having to conquer his 
Cipango and his golden spurs as the captain of a crew of cut- 
throats and thieves, he must be independent, and alone. 

But the tough men of Palos saved him from the disaster which 
he was preparing for himself. It is a fair assumption that his 
decision to man his ships with criminals must have caused a real 
consternation in the hearts of the good monks of La Ribida, (24) 
where he was staying. Both Fray Antonio de Marchena and Fray 
Juan P6rez had staked their reputation on Col6n and his expedi- 
tion. It is unthinkable that they should not have intervened at 
this stage. Despite the royal letters, jeers and gibes went on at 
Palos in sailor’s tavern and seaman’s dwelling; (25) possibly 
stimulated — ^for such is human nature — by the Pinz6n party, 
powerful as it was and, moreover, part and parcel of the pride of 
seamanship of the little harbour. 

The upshot of it all was that Col6n agreed to admit the Pinz6n 
family to a friendly collaboration. From the days when Col6n 
was still negotiating in Santa F^, (26) Pinz6n seems already to have 
been acting as the manager of the enterprise, providing ships, 
recruiting seamen and even paying out sums from his own pocket. 
This fact confirms both that Col6n had entered into a contract 
with Pinz6n and that the difficulties met with by Col6n when 
back from Granada were due to the lone hand he tried to play 
then. At any rate, all obstacles vanished as soon as Col6n accepted 
once more the co-operation of the man who could not only obey 
but carry out the orders of the King and Queen. 

The reconciliation seems to have been complete, for Coldn, 
whose eye never wandered away from power^ and therefore 
(among other symbols and instruments of power) from money, 
wished to take a share of one-eighth in the expenses in order to 
put in a claim of one-eighth on the earning, whereupon his 
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generous rival came forward and handsomely advanced half a 
million maravedis. (27) From that moment on, the Pinz6n family 
took a prominent part in the expedition. “Martin Alonso 
[Pinzdn],” says one of the witnesses in the lawsuit, “ put as much 
^gence in enlisting crews and in giving them courage as if the 
discovery were to be for him or for his children.” “To some 
he said they would be raised above their poverty; to others that 
they would find there houses with tiles of gold; to some he 
offered good fortune, and for every man he had pleasant words 
and money; so that with this and the general trust in him, many 
people followed him from the towns.” (28) 

We seem to see the breezy sailor and to hear his warm, manly 
voice, arousing the enthusiasm of doubting, sceptical seamen 
along the shore of Palos harbour, in the speech attributed to him 
by one of the witnesses in the lawsuit: “Friends, come away, 
come away with us; you are all here crawling in misery; come 
away on this voyage, for, according to fame, we shall find gold- 
roofed houses and you shall all come back rich and happy.” 

This enthusiastic attitude of the chief sailor and citizen of Palos 
saved Coldn from the most disastrous of the mistakes which his 
hot, headstrong, passionate nature was ready to commit — ^that of 
manning his ships with jailbirds. Though the idea has gained 
some footing in history-books that he recruited his crew in the 
Spanish prisons, the most pessimistic authority puts the convict 
contingent no higher than twenty-four out of one hundred — 
rather low for any fleet in those days. (29) The total crew 
(pilots, seamen and shipboys) amounted to ninety men; but there 
were on board another twenty or thirty persons, including 
“several officers of the King, who fancied to sail with him out of 
curiosity, as well as domestic servants and acquaintances of 
his.” (30) There were no women, and, strange to say, no priests. 

All this little world which was to swarm out of the Old Hive 
to the New Hive in the most momentous hour of the earth’s 
history was packed up into three tiny caravels, which Coldn 
owed also to the loyal co-operation of Pinzdn rather than to the 
imperative but ineffective letters of the King and Queen. The 
caravels which the men of Palos were to deliver were discarded 
for reasons that are not clear. In their stead, Pinzdn secured two 
local ships, the Pinta, which seems to have belonged to a local 
group, probably including Pinzdn himself and certunly two men 
of her crewt presently to fight their ymy somewhat forcibly to the 
foreground of die story; and the NiHa, believed to be the property 
of (me Pm> Ahmso Nino, who acted as her pilot dining ^ i^eat 
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voyage. It is perhaps necessary to possess an inside knowledge 
of the Spanish language to taste the full flavour of these names, 
by no means saintly. La Pinta, the “Painted One”; La Ni 0 a, 
“The Girl,” are names given by amorous seamen, not by conti- 
nent Quixotes of the sea. The mood of the expedition in Palos, 
as suggested by these names, was therefore that of a full-blooded, 
irresponsible and gay adventure — ^not in the least the lean, tense 
and ambidoiis crusa^g spirit which animated Coldn. 

So that when the ascetic sea-knight heard that the third ship 
contracted for — ^provided, it would appear, by the combined 
financial efforts of the enterprise — ^was teown as La GaUega, or 
worse still, Marigalante, i.e. “Frivolous Mary,” he must have 
frowned hard. Coldn never mentioned the name of his ship. On 
the strength of his chroniclers, who attribute the change of name 
to Coldn Umself, the ship has been re-christened Santa Maria. (31) 
But if the men “obeyed” their Admiral in this, they did not 
“carry out” his order, and Holy Mary, as she became for the 
Admiral, remained Mary-GaUant for the rest of the crew. 

She was the biggest of the three, though she had to yield to the 
Pinta in point of swiftness. The seaworthiness of the three 
famous caravels may have been somewhat underestimated owing 
to the surprise and admiration which they won by the outstanding 
performance for which they became justly famous. To sail from 
the Canaries to the Antilles in thirty-four days is even in our time 
a remarkable feat for ships of that size. Over unknown seas and 
winds, it was a masterpiece of that happiest of combinations, 
daring, skill and luck. Caravel was the name given to a swift, 
long and narrow ship with one deck, a fender-beam at the prow, 
a fiat poop, three masts, usually lateen (three-cornered) sails, and 
a few crossyards on the main- and fore-masts. No importance 
need be attached to the fact that Coldn described the Santa Maria 
as a neu), a more mouth-filling word which expressed, no doubt, 
his sense of his own greatness rather than that of the ship itself. 
The fiagship was just the biggest of three sister caravels. She 
measur^ 233 tons and had a big castle aft and a smaller one at 
the prow. She differed, however, from the lateen caravel in that 
her sails were square. She was about 1 17 feet long in all, with a 
length of deck of about 66 feet. The Pinfa was about 51 feet 
long, and also square-sailed. The NiM, slightly less long than 
the Pinta, had but one castle (aft) and was lateen-sailed. The 
three ships were armed with the small artillery of those days, 
4-iiich bombardas, which, amidst much shoeing, noise and black 
smoke, let off heavy balls of granite, and espingardas ot fakonetes. 
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for lead projectiles of a smaller calibre. On all their sails a cross 
spread its arms in a pathetic, ever unanswered, gesture of universal 
peace. We may imagine the feverish sea-knight ** hotter’’ than 
ever while the three sea-steeds were being harnessed, on which he 
was to cross the waves towards the unknown, yet certain, tangible 
Cipango of his imagination. The golden spurs, the glory of his^ 
name, raised at last from persecuted shame to the suioiAit of 
achievement — ^wealth, splendour, victory — ^those were Che heady 
wines of which he was to drink his fill on a now immediate 
morrow. Today, his relentless will-power, his ever- watching 
cautiousness and his universal mistrust were still required, more 
than ever required, wliile the last preparations were being made 
for the momentous voyage. 

It is fair to surmise that he left most of the material equipment 
of the fleet to the wise, experienced and wealthy Pinzdn. It was 
no ordinary expedition, for no one could say with certainty how 
long they would be away, or whether they would ever find any 
help or supplies anywhere until their return — ^if they ever did 
return. Food, water and wine must have been Pinzon’s main 
capital investments after the ships themselves. According to 
Diego de Valera, (32) a good specialist in these matters, every 
man expected one pound of biscuits, one azumbre (rather more 
than two litres) of wine and two-thirds of a pound of meat or fish 
per day, though, he remarks, “They may do now and then with 
cheese, onions and vegetables and similar things with which ships 
must always be well provided, not forgetting oil and vinegar, 
which are things very necessary at sea.” No concrete data exist 
as to the stores that were actually embarked, enough for one year 
or for six months being the more likely surmises. This would 
no doubt be the most valuable part of the cargo, and would 
require on the part of the managers the strict application of the 
measures of supervision for preventing leakage and token- 
embarkation (followed by the subsequent evaporation of the 
goods) which recur with ominous frequency in iht legislation of 
&e epoch. 

The bottoms were ballasted with the heavy ammunition — stone 
and metal — ^required for the artillery. It can hardly have been a 
convenient cargo for such light sUps across such heavy seas. 
The usual stores of lighting, heating, sailing and medical materials 
completed what might be described as the vital catgo. Over and 
above which, Col6n saw to it that his ships conveyed “some grom 
and sleight wares fit for commerce with barbarous people,” (33) 
such as glass beads, mirrors, coloured bonnets, pins and needles 
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to charm into Christian ways the simple heathens whom he 
expected to “discover.” In this he was no doubt influenced by 
the history of recent discoveries along the African coasts and the 
tales of wonderful windfalls of gold conquered with shells and 
other treasures by Castillian and Portuguese sailors of fortune. 

On the other hand, that double thought which inspired his 
discovery {new islands and old India, naked savages and over- 
dressed Grand Khan) prompted him to bring on board “one Luis 
de Torres who had been a Jew and knew Hebraic and Chaldean 
and even a little Arabic” (34) in the hope that he would be able 
to chat with the King of Cipango and to win him over to the Lord. 
But his main preoccupation would be, no doubt, with the higher 
staff of the expedition. A glance at the leaders suffices to show 
to what extent he had become indebted to the Pinzdn group: 
while he personally took command of the Santa Maria as well as 
of the whole fleet, the Pinta was commanded by Martfn Alonso 
Pinz6n, and the Nina by Vicente Ydnez Pinzon, who was to prove 
in later years the greatest of the Spanish sailors of his time. 
Another of the Pinzdn brothers, Francisco Martfn, was the pilot 
of the Pinta, The master of the crew in the Santa Maria was the 
famous Juan de la Cosa, owner of the ship, a cosmographer of 
repute and the author of the most celebrated map of America. 
The little fleet was by no means lacking in seafaring skill and 
talent. As for the men, their Admiral himself paid them a hand- 
some tribute: they were “good and seasoned seamen.” (35) 

All was now ready. Aifter nearly six years of struggling, his 
dogged determination had won, with the help of that luck which, 
despite the classic dictum, is more apt to favour the persevering 
than the audacious. Over a million maravedis had been supplied 
by the Crown and advanced by Sant 4 ngel; half a million by 
Col6n himself, on a loan advanced by Pinz6n. The considerable 
part given to this family in the management and command of the 
expedition leads to the surmise that they must have taken a share 
in the rest of the money raised. 

If we put at aooo maravedis a ton the price paid for the use of 
the caravels, and at about 500 the totd tonnage of the fleet, 
this would account for one xmllion; the upkeep for a year would 
amount to about 540,000; another half-million would sufflce for 
the remaining expenses. (56) It is plain that without the help of 
the Pinadn family, of their prestige, enthusiasm and money, Col6n 
would not have been able, on August and, to cast a last glance of 
triumph and of hope on the three glorious ships. 
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August 2nd 1 He was not to leave Spain till August 3rd. But 
he made everybody go on board on August 2nd. 

August 2nd was the day of the great Jewish exodus. The 
melancholy human herds, limbs of niankind tom away from the 
body to which they had belonged, wandering desolate hither and 
thither in the Peninsula for the last three months, “now falling, 
now rising, now dying, now being born,’’ now trudging along 
under the broiling sun of Castille, now moaning dejectedly by 
their century-old cemeteries which they were to abandon for ever, 
gathered at last in half a dozen ports to sail also — ^not to a new, 
fantastic world wrapped up in the glory of a fiery imagination, 
but to the same old, cruel, savage world which their ancestral 
memory knew only too well and had every reason to dread. 

“Those who went to embark in El Puerto de Santa Marla and 
in Cddiz,“ says Berndldez, “as soon as they saw the sea, shouted 
and yelled, men and women, grown-ups and children, asking 
mercy of the Lord in their prayers, and they thought they would 
see some marvels from God and that they would have a road 
opened for them across the sea; and as they remained there many 
days and saw nothing happen except misfortune, some wished they 
had never been born.“ (37) 

All was over by August 2nd. Orders were given that the ships 
conveying the exiled Jews were to leave on that day. Hundreds 
of thousands left on that fateful date, some to rebuild their 
fortunes in other lands, others to suffer martyrdom at the hands 
of pirate or saracen. And on that date, which saw the affliction 
of Israel, Col6n also chose to embark. He left the Spanish soil 
for his high mission on the same day the Jews left it for their 
second exodus. 

On Friday, August 3rd, half an hour before sunrise, Coldn gave 
the order to sail. One by one the three graceful ships let the fresh 
breeze of the dawn swell their sails on which the Cross opened 
its stretched out arms for ever; on the low shore, the whole 
population of the little harbour saw them gradually swallowed by 
the jaws of time and space ; many a heart must have felt the pangs 
of anguish; many eyes must have wept. As the three carav^s 
sailed down the Rfo Tinto, past the Island of Saltes, the first 
blushes of the dawn must have reddened their sails. The Straits 
which they were sailing were then ringing with the laments of the 
Wandering Race: while, still dark and mysterious under the 
vanishing veils of the fleeing night, a New World awaited them, 
as blissfully ignorant as they themselves were of the vast future 
which history was suddenly to open out bdPcm mankinds 
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Once on the sea, Colon was in his element. Scoffers, wiseacres, 
doubting Thomases, jeering and envious mediocrities, all the 
motley crowd of grandees, bishops, officials, courtiers and 
astrologers who had mortified him in his impatience for the last 
six years, were now left behind, swallowed out of sight in a grey 
horizon of flat oblivion like the hills and valleys of the vanished 
land. The billows of the ocean were less unfriendly. Threatening 
no doubt they were; but he was a sailor at the head of sailors. 
His boats were good ; his men were good ; his captains and pilots 
were excellent. Col6n must at last have felt his own master. 
All he now had to face was the sea and that unknown which called 
out to him from the wilderness. 

Sitting alone in the castle aft, on his way to the Canaries, he 
might well wonder at the extent of his victory. At his feet, below, 
the crowd of his sailors busy at the multifarious activities of a 
sailship, coming and going with the unsteady step of men tossed 
to and fro by the swell of the Atlantic, which gave a pendular 
rhythm to the cracking of the joints of the caravel carcass, to the 
grinding noise of the pulleys and to the screeching complaints of 
the distended ropes. There he was. The Captain. Beyond his 
prow, the Ni'^a cut the water with a graceful swing which raised 
to right and left two diverging bands of white lace shining in the 
sun; while further ahead, opening the way, the Pinta^ swiftest 
of the three adventurous sisters, could be seen rising and falling, 
all white-sail against a blue-grey sky. 

There he was. The Captain. Soon he would be an Admiral 
— a real Admiral, Had he not been right in rejecting the advice 
of his well-meaning friends and in demanding all or nothing in 
the war of honours ? Either he won or he did not. If he did not, 
he would have nothing in any case; if he won, his victory must 
be his and his the glory. This stubborn faith in his destiny 
had contjuered the IGng and Queen before he had set sail. On 
May 8th his son Diego had been appointed a page to Prince Don 
Juan, Could a higher distinction have been dreamt of by any 
boy in the country, no matter how exalted his birth? Yet he, 
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Col6n, an upstart come from nowhere, had conquered it for his 
son, merely by faith in his own self and by sheer refusal to abate 
one jot his own estimate of the value of his discovery-to-be. (i) 

Not in vain had he chosen for his bastard son the name of the 
highest man in the land: Fernando. Don Quixote Col6n, 
otherwise Don Cristdbal de Cipango, was now sure of his golden 
spurs. No glory was more splendid than his. He felt, to be sure, 
a worthy envoy to the high and gold-laden maj^ty of the Grand 
Khan, who, as was well known and as he had assured their 
Highnesses, was most anxious to become a Christian and had 
often *^8ent [embassies] to Rome asking for doctors in our holy 
faith to be instructed in it,*’ which had not been done because 
‘^the holy Father had never seen to it.” (2) This state of affairs 
was at last to cease. Col6n had secured a letter from the King 
and Queen to the Grand Khan. There it was, in his wallet, 
together with his passport in good diplomatic Latin, signed also 
by the King and Queen. For the first time, a direct communi- 
cation was sought between Christendom, personified in the great 
Catholic Monarchs of Castille-Aragon, and the Grand Khan, by 
the direct way of the west which he was to discover. 

This thought was of a kind to heat up his inflammable imagina- 
tion, well stocked with the rich materials of Marco Polo and Sir 
John Mandeville. How slow his caravels must have seemed to 
him, hour after hour, on his way to the Canaries, a known, dead 
piece of land, lying flat on the stone of knowledge, not like his 
Cipax^g;o, still auve in the sea of his imagination. How he must 
have wished that at least they should all have been able to keep 
pace with the swift Pinta ahead of him. The Pinta I Where was 
she? While he dreamt of her speed she had disappeared. And 
while he sought her on the horizon, thinking, fearing perhaps 
that she had run ahead to steal Cipango and its glory and golden 
spurs from him — ^for did not that Pinzdn know all? . . . There 
was a rumour and a turmoil on board. La Pinta\ Well. What 
is the matter with La Pinta} Here she is, close to die flagship. 
Pinz6n is busy aft, but his younger brother Francisco Martin 
explains to the Admiral that the helm has suddenly snapped from 
its sockets on the beam and they will be a little time before they 
are ready to sail on. 

This was his first incident. (3) He remembered that two 
sailors, part-owners of die caravel, had shown a marked dis-- 
indinadon to sail, as if they widied to go back on thdr wm^d, and, 
suspicious as be was, he inured at once that the '^accident*^ 
must have been less casual dum it mig^t seem. Yet, he thoi^hti 
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Pinz6n was a man of energy and resource. (4) This was no doubt 
his sincere opinion. But after all, no human being can hold 
more than a certain amount of gratitude, and Coldn owed so 
much to Pinzdn that, in the interest of both, it would have been 
best if the debt had not been increased. Col6n seems to have 
felt again, as he had felt in Palos, that the protection of Pinzdn 
was somewhat irksome, (5) and to have begun then and there to 
load the loyal sailor of Palos with all the defects which were 
necessary to justify his suspicion, and later his open estrangement, 
from his right-hand man. As it happened, the helm of the Pinta 
broke again the next day, and Col6n had a fresh occasion to test 
in fact the loyalty and “energy and resource*’ of Pinzdn and to 
develop and ripen in imagination the mistrust and resentment 
which he felt towards his brilliant second. 

Whatever the psychological solution, the Pinta had to be taken 
aground in the Great Canary, in sight of which they arrived on 
August 9th. Contrary winds and dead calm prevented them 
from reaching the island for three mortal days. (6) We can feel 
Coldn’s impatience to do something, to be on the move, to sail 
west, west, for he decided to let Pinzdn stay in the Great Canary, 
repairing the Pinta and enquiring as to the possibility of replacing 
her, while he sailed on to La Gomera with the in search, he 
thought also, of another ship, but mainly of his own dream always 
ahead of his eager soul. In these comings and goings between 
the islands of the Canary group he lost nearly a month. Pinzdn, 
like a practical man, attended to his repairs; Col6n listened in 
La Gomera to the tales, which came naturally to him, like birds to 
their nest, about the island which could be seen at sunset — that 
ghostly island which arose in men’s imaginations on every land 
of the ocean in those da3r8. We may imagine how such stories 
would heighten his fever and his hurry. A ship in which Dona 
Beatrix de Bobadilla, lady of La Gomera, was expected any day, 
Itired him into waiting another two days in the hope of buying 
her to replace the Pinta^ though she only displaced forty tons. 
He sent a message to Pinzdn instructing him to do exactly what 
the competent saUor was already doing, then, unable to wait any 
longer, put to sea, picked up his messenger on the way, arrived 
in Ae Great Canary on the 25th, hustled things on, had die NiHa's 
sails altered from lateen, or three-cornered, to sqmire (speed, more 
speed), returned to La Gomera to restock )m fleet with food, 
water and firewood, and finally on Thursday, September 6th, he 
sailed resohitdiy west. 
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He was cautious at first, for he had been warned that the King 
of Portugal had sent three caravels to seize him, as he thought, 
‘‘out of envy/* (7) There is a curious air of unreality about those 
Portuguese caravels, as if they were but creations of his rich and 
fearful fancy. That the King of Portugal should go out of his 
way to thwart an enterprise so deliberately prepared and backed 
by the powerful King and Queen of Castille-Aragon does not 
sound very plausible ; and that, having decided on so rash a course, 
he should have allowed his prey to escape him, is in the circum- 
stances no less acceptable. It is more consonant with the char- 
acter of the persons concerned that, the caravel coming from the 
Island of Hierro, mentioned by his biographers, having reported 
three Portuguese caravels — a perfectly normal, and even frequent, 
occurrence in those waters — Col6n should have built up this 
romantic tale of persecution, feeling as he probably did somewhat 
uneasy in his conscience about the King of Portugal. 

The wind— or rather the lack of it — made him waste Friday 
and most of Saturday, so that till the evening of the 8th he was 
not able to make much headway. At dawn on Sunday, September 
9th, nine leagues off the Island of Hierro, they lost sight of land. 
The heart of many a simple sailor of the crew must have sunk. 
To be sure, it was not the first time that most of them had been 
out of sight of land, but they always knew where they were, and 
they always knew that they were either coming back to the coast 
that had just vanished, or going across to another friendly shore 
which would presently emerge from the horizon. But this 
deliberate departure away from Christendom, into a blank un- 
known, for a distance and a time which no one could fix with 
certainty, was more than most of them could stomach. That 
morning, many men looked dejected on board the flagship, and 
some of the mariners and boys wept. 

This moment marks Col6n*8 true original contribution to the 
history of navigation and discovery. He had made up his mind 
to sail dead west, away from land instead of along it; and to keep 
on his course till he had found out what he sought. Poor and 
simple men as they were, these sailors who were frightened by 
his resolution were representative of all contemporary seaman- 
ship. As Oviedo has truly said, sailing by the stars was taught 
in schools but no one had dared try it at sea — dll Col6n did. 

Col6n the great begins, then, on that Sunday, September 9th, 
when in the midst of faint-hearts at the sight of die l^t vanishing 
land, he provided the moral motive power to keep the fleet on its 
westward quest. True, he was not the only man on board capable 
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of such a decision, as events were soon to show; but he was the 
originator and the leader of that bold enterprise which in its 
essence consisted in sailing resolutely ahead and away from the 
coast of the world then known. 

Here again we meet with his peculiar style : resolution in his 
strategy; caution in his tactics. His heart was certainly set on 
sailing west as long as necessary; his avowed purpose was 
nevertheless limited, at least in appearance, by a skilfully con- 
ceived “instruction** (8) which he gave the fleet to the effect 
that after they had covered seven hundred leagues, they were 
not to navigate between midnight and daybreak. From the outset 
he had thus conveyed to his crews a tacit promise that land was 
to be expected then. Was it Toscanelli? Was it Esdras? Was 
it an intuition resulting from the many signs and portents then 
converging on observing minds and which only awaited an 
opinionated, stubborn and imaginative man to materialise, nay 
to incarnate and force themselves into history? Who can say? 
And how can we dissect a living man bom in the midst of biblical 
faiths and legends, bred in the midst of cosmographical truths 
and errors, grown in the midst of sailing yams and marvels, and 
analyse the vigorous impulse which led him across a sea of errors 
to the shore of truth ? 

He does not know Col6n who does not realise this baffling 
complexity of his character. Ptolemy and Esdras have an equd 
value in his mind, a mind both medieval and modern, or better 
still, neither modern nor medieval. This immortal voyage, 
conceived with a prophetic imagination, is carried out with a 
seamanship and a spirit of observation admired by sailor and 
scientist alike. The choice of the 28th parallel, to which he re- 
mained obstinately faithful till nearly the end of the voyage, may 
have been dictated by the position in which he expected to find 
Cipango; but the fact is that, if he had tried to navigate further 
north, he would have met with disaster, since he would have 
stayed outside the zone of the trade winds. A contemporary 
American authority points out that on his way back, Col6n sailed 
north-eastward till he reached the latitude of the Azores, and 
then, like a man who knows what he is doing, he pointed dead 
east. Why the Azores eastward and the Canaries westward? 
It 90 happens that by choosing these two different courses he got 
wide of contrary winds both ways. This would appear to suggest 
something more than mere luck. Such is the conclusion of this 
competent American authority, who claims that Col6n discovered 
at once what Spanish seamen in the Pacific failed to do for over 
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forty years — ^from 1520-21, the date of Magellan’s expedition, 
till 1565, when Urdaneta discovered the west-to-east way. And 
he adds : “There were really three discoveries made by Columbus 
instead of one. His discovery of the two ocean routes was so 
overshadowed by the discovery of land that it has passed un- 
noticed.” (9) 

This is an arresting doctrine; but an examination of the routes 
adopted by CoJ6n in all his voyages, and not merely in the first, 
destroys it altogether. The westward routes happened always to 
be favourable because Col6n sought the south, where blacks and 
parrots come from; but his eastward voyages were all disastrous 
because he did not seek the trade-wind parallel, of the existence 
of which he had no notion. And this point of fact is confirmed 
by Oviedo, Las Casas and Fernando Col6n, (10) who all ex- 
plicitly say that the discovery of the trade winds was made after 
the Admiral’s voyages. The conclusion to be drawn from the 
exceptionally complete data we possess is that Col6n was ex- 
tremely lucky on his first voyage, and that, while he proved good 
seamanship, he invented and discovered nothing in the field of 
winds and trade routes. 

The conclusion cannot be so categorical with regard to another 
sensational discovery attributed to him. On September 13th, 
the journal, as preserved by Las Casas, reads that “the needles 
pointed north-west.” Col6n discovered the magnetic variation 
of the earth — “a memorable date in the annals of European 
nautical astronomy,” (ii) says Humboldt. The fact which to a 
comfortable scientific mind appeared later in a noble theoretical 
perspective, must have taken on quite a different aspect to em- 
pirical pilots and seamen meeting this unheard of phenomenon 
in mid-ocean. For think of it: they had left the familiar shores 
and ventured on the ocean immensity, trusting — ^not without 
straining their faith — on the needle. And now when all familiar 
marks were gone and nothing but the needle remained to keep 
them in ftieir course, this s^est and most reliable of sailor’s 
friends played false I They all knew that needles pointed slightly 
east of the true pole : and now they saw them pointing west. On 
Monday the 17th “they found the needles deviating north-west 
quite a fourth of the wind, and the sailors were frightened and 
downcast and they would not say why.” (12) 

Coldn met the sittiation with his usual assurance and resource. 
It is obvious that he did not know from the first how to explain 
the disturbing fact observed by his pilots. His views on it re- 
quire separate treatment since they vary from time to time, and 
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from scientific error to biblical fantasy. As shown in his remarks 
on September 30th, he began by believing that the fault lay with 
the Polar star, “for the needles always require truth,** i.e, he 
interpreted the variation as a proof of the fact that “the [Polar] 
star moves like the others.** This explanation, which was the 
first which occurred to him, had the advantage that it restored his 
men’s confidence in the needle. He gave it out with the assurance 
of a dogma. It had the advantage that it could be “verified** 
by experience. “He instructed them to take the north again at 
daybreak, and they found the needles were true.’* (13) 

The method may not have been above reproach in theory; it 
certainly was wise in practice. A caravel sailing the ocean for 
the first time in history is not the best school of astronomy that 
can be imagined. The men were reassured by the calm, 
self-possessed attitude of their leader in the face of happenings 
out of the common, and though the pilots — such men as Juan 
de la Cosa and Vicente Ydnez Pinzdn — could not possibly have 
been taken in, they no doubt acquiesced tacitly in a technique 
which was probably not unknown to them. 

Such is the background on which should be seen the device 
imagined by Coldn to keep a double log of the ship’s track so 
as to make the crews believe that the distance sailed was less 
than that actually covered. His declared purpose was to pre- 
vent “fear and dismay if the voyage proved long**; (14) to be 
sure, a double-edged weapon, since the fear and dismay of the 
crews would grow in proportion to time as well as in proportion 
to distance. But was this his real purpose? No doubts seem 
to have been raised on this point. Yet Coldn’s character, as 
well as several other utterances made later by him, point to an 
entirely different reason for his stratagem : Colon wanted to keep 
the fery of his discovery for himself By throwing doubt and 
confusion on his data, he wished to remain the indispensable 
guide and gatekeeper of his Cipango. 

Nor could he do much more than throw doubt. His secret 
distances were not more accurate than those recorded publicly 
by the pilots of the other two ships. There was no special 
method, available only to him, whereby distances sailed could 
be more accurately reckoned than by the other pilots and 
masters. When he was asleep, moreover, he was bound to 
allow those who were awake to estimate the speed by the only 
way existing: the timing of the passage of a floating object 
between two set points on board ship gave the speed; this 
speed was kindly considered as constant as long as the speed 
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of the wind, the course of the ship and the spread of sail were 
constant; and the result of all these approximates gave an equally 
approximate distance run. No special privilege attached to the 
Captain's estimate over those of the ship masters. The splendour 
of his historical name seems to have sufficed to impose the view 
that by some gift of his own, this very rough empirical method 
applied in his ship, even when he slept, gave better results than 
in those led by such first-rate sailors as the Pinzdn brothers. 
Yet, all that happened was that when he was awake, he took 
charge of the measurements and he cut down the figures. The 
other pilots would soon notice that he was tricking them, or 
possibly think that there was some systematic error of observation 
in one or other of the three ships. 

For the rest, the expedition went on smoothly enough, 
obsessed from the very outset by this expectation of land which 
lured the whole little swarm of men from the European hive. 
The King and Queen had given a tangible, material value to 
this expectation by promising a yearly grant of ten thousand 
maravedis for life to the first man who would see land; Coldn 
had seemed to set a time-limit \o it by his significant instructions 
not to sail by night after seven hundred leagues had been covered; 
every man on board started thinking of land as the goal and 
prize of his adventure, the repository of his wealth-to-come; 
but, as day followed day on the endless sea, land became for 
everyone the safe, solid element on which his life would be 
secure from wind and storm and liquid wilderness. At day- 
break and at sunset the three caravels drew together and tried 
to pierce the horizon, clearer and more transparent under the 
twilight. For the day, the ships dispersed by order of speeds: 
the Pinta usually ahead, the flagship usually in the rear, watching, 
watching. Birds were the greatest attraction, and their move- 
ments were closely noted and interpreted as good signs of coming 
land; all the happenings of the voyage have come to us clad 
in the highly imaginative language of the poet-admiral: “this 
night . . . they saw a marvellous nosegay of fire fall from the 
sky" (15) or else: “the air was most balmy; it was a great 
pleasure to taste the mornings; we lacked nothing but to hear 
nightingales." (16) On this very day they began to meet the 
Gulf weed of the sargasso Sea, “very green grass which seemed 
as if it had recently drifted away from land, which made every- 
body think that they were close to some island, but not of the 
mainland, ‘for that,^ says the Admiral, ‘I reckon to be further 
on/ " (17) On such days, or when a bird known “never to fly 
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more than twenty-five leagues from land” was seei^, there was 
elation on board; the men would walk more briskly and climb 
to the masts with more alacrity; the boys would watch the 
passing fish more gaily, or dive playfully in the warm water, or 
try to hit a passing pelican; and at the prow or amidships, in 
their daily arguments and discussions, there would be a better 
spirit towards the lofty visionary who, silent and alone, in his 
upper cell, dreamt away his thoughts or assiduously wrote down 
his dreams. But night after night would fall, shrouding them in 
darkness and shutting them in within its negative vault, and 
lost in the awful silence of the empty black sea, the three little 
caravels, with no other company tlm that of their faint binnacle 
lights and the creaking noise of their own wooden bones shaken 
by the waves, had to pass through the agonies of ever-recurring 
doubts. In those long nights, the seaman kept awake by his 
night duty and his off-duty comrade kept awake by his wide- 
eyed anguish, would both brood over the many disappointments 
which bird and grass and other signs of land had already cost 
them. Would they ever see land at all, or were they doomed 
to sail for ever on and on till the endless sea had swallowed up 
even the very memory of them all ? When this mood overcame 
them, the Admiral could always notice a more solemn and a 
warmer tone in their voices as, at sunset, following the tradition 
of Spanish seamen, they all sang together the “Salve Regina.” 
For then, that Salve rising to die russet-coloured sky through 
rope and sail, from the weather-beaten ship full of weather- 
beaten sailors, implored a real personal hand to save a real crowd 
of repentant sinners. Gratefully, as do poor men, they accepted 
the humblest offerings of hope: “a live crab, which the Admiral 
kept, saying it was a sure sign of land, for they are never found 
beyond eighty leagues of land”; (18) a crowd of birds all flying 
westward, which made Pinzdn rush forth shouting to the 
Admiral from his caravel that he expected to see land that very 
night; “showers without wind, a sure sign of land”; a “whale, 
wUdi was a sign that they were close to land, for whales are 
always dose to it.” 

This longing could not safely remain unsatisfied. Yet by then 
they had not sailed half— they had barely covered a third — 
of their voyage and night-fears were beginning to overcome 
day-htmes. Coldn had chosen his course only too well. They 
had sailed in the wind since they had left La Gomera, and the men, 
uucitHis, no doubt, to express their vag^e fears in some concrete 
fcMin, swore diat there never would be a wind to carry them 
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back to Spain. A contrary wind came to the help of the Captain; 
but next day (September 23rd) the men growled again, since 
after all it was their inner dissatisfaction they were venting, 
and said that the sea was so flat that there never would be enough 
wind to return, whereupon “the sea rose much without a wind, 
which astonished them, and here the Admiral says: *So this 
high sea was very necessary to me, for this had not happened 
except at the time of the Jews, when they went out of Egypt 
with Moses who was leading them out of captivity.’ (19). 

How present in his mind all this Jewish lore and how clear 
the subconscious link between his own person and that of the 
great Jewish patriarch! This phrase, which the simple-minded 
Las Casas reports verbatim, sheds a flood of light on those 
mysterious coincidences we noted between Col6n’s exodus and 
the exodus of his brethren expelled from Spain. Deep down 
in his subconscious being, he was not merely the sea-knight 
winning his golden spurs — he was the new Moses leading his 
persecuted people to a vicarious triumph. 

Yet time went by and no land was to be seen. On 
September 25th that awful feeling which crawled about the 
ship — Doubt — seems to have infected Col6n himself. He called 
Pinzdn and asked him whether the chart which he had sent 
three days earlier to the Pinta^ for Pinzdn’s inspection, did not 
justify his expectation of land there and then. Pinz6n answered 
that it did and threw the chart back with a rope ; the Captain 
with his pilot and mariners set to work on it. That very evening, 
at sunset, Pinz6n, from the castle of his caravel, shouted joyfully 
that he had sighted land. Some climbed to the masts and 
rigging; others fell on their knees; some shouted and laughed, 
others wept and prayed. The Admiral ordered the course to 
be altered from West to South-West and sailed towards that 
hope for seventeen leagues — ^but when morning came, that 
“land” had vanished. 

This time, the crew of the flagship felt deeply aggrieved. 
Their dismay was as deep as their hopes had risen high; their 
anger rose again as high as their disappointment had been deep. 
This stranger, this visionary, this lunatic, was sailing them 
into death. Something had to be done; and tohat no one needed 
to strain his imagination to know. The victim was self-designated ; 
the edge of the caravel was not so high; the soi was deep and 
discreet. Let them but get rid of the foreigner and the voyage 
home could begin at once. He was the only obstacle. When 
they complained to him, he answered: *'You waste your time 
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in complaining, for I have come to the Indies and I shall sail 
on till I find them with the help of the Lord/* (20) 

Withal, he sought also the help of Pinzdn, whom he informed 
of the conspiracy, bordering on mutiny, which threatened him 
in his ship. Pinzdn’s answer was characteristic; “Sir, hang 
half a dozen of them or throw them overboard, and if you 
dare not, my brothers and I will close upon them and do it, 
for a fleet which sailed mandated by such high Princes shall not 
return without good news.*" Whereupon Col6n, who was less 
spirited before men than before nature, was content to reply: 
“Let us keep the peace with these gentlemen and sail on for 
a few days, and if by then we have not struck land we shall 
consider what we are to do.** (21) We can perceive the different 
tone of voice and the typical difference in temper between the 
military, resolute, commanding Pinzon and the opinionated, 
stubborn but gentle and astute Col6n. He knows he is in danger 
and he feels he cannot strangle it, as Pinz6n would; so he knows 
he must set it to sleep. He puts off the ordeal and flatters “ these 
gentlemen,’* “estos hidalgos.** The combination of Pinz6n*s iron 
hand with Col6n*s velvet glove worked well: the “gentlemen** 
of the flagship were restrained by the thought that if they got 
rid of Col6n, Pinz6n would hang them and sail on with the 
rest; they were also stimulated and encouraged by Pinzon’s 
decision. The danger blew over. 

Pinz6n again. We may read the effect of this increased hold 
of the seaman on the sea-lmight in the way Col6n reacted towards 
Pinzdn’s advice as to the course to be followed by the fleet. 
On October 6th Pinz6n suggested that it should be altered from 
West to South-West. The Admiral was of a contrary opinion. 
Las Casas* transcription is worth quoting here because it 
illustrates Col6n*s mind and his attitude towards Pinz6n. 
“Martin Alonso [Pinzdn] said this because of the island of 
Cipango, and the Admiral saw that if they missed it they would 
not so easily find the [main]land and that it was best to go first 
to the mainland and then to the islands.** (22) Now this 
“explanation** will not do. Cipango was for the Admiral as 
good as a mainland, and, as he was to show but a few days later, 
he obstinately sought it in the Caribbean Sea. The real trouble 
was that the suggestion came from Pinz6n and this was un- 
palatable to his pride. He fought with his pride for the whole 
day and the best part of the next, which was a Sunday. In the 
morning, the Niflu thought they had seen land; they hoisted a 
flag and shot a blank shot from their bombeerda^ as instructed 
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by Col6n; but when they had to confess their disappointment, 
Col6n must have thought again of Pinz6n’s advice. He was 
perhaps missing Cipango by leaving it too far southk What 
was he to do? He glanced at the sky for inspiration, and the 
sky gave it. Flights of birds were passing, all south-westward. 
He bethought himself of the fact that most of the lands dis- 
covered by the Portuguese had been found by following the 
birds. He made up his mind to alter his course to South-West 
one hour before sunset. This happened on October 7th. 

‘^All the night they heard birds passing.*' (23) This line 
vividly suggests their tense watch over the signs. On Thursday, 
the iith, the crew of the Pinta picked up “a reed and a stick, 
and another stick carved, as it seemed, with iron tools and some 
grass which grows on land and a tablet of wood. They all 
breathed on seeing these signs and felt great joy." (24) The 
Captain shared the general satisfaction. After the “ Salve 
Regina " had been simg, the night having fallen, under the faint 
light of the lanterns which picked out a man's face or arm here 
and there, leaving the rest in living darkness, he spoke to his 
men of the things that were at hand; he pointed out to them 
the favour which God had bestowed upon them in bringing 
them safely over and in sending them so many signs of land, and 
he urged them to watch with the utmost care, that night; he 
reminded them that they were not to navigate between midnight 
and daybreak after they had sailed 700 leagues, a reminder 
which he felt then safe to make; and he promised to the first 
man who would see land a velvet doublet over and above the 
ten thousand maravedis offered by the King and Queen. (25) 

The mood was quite different now. Everyone felt that land 
was so near that it could not be missed. In the still night, the 
Admiral went up to his castle, to watch. Now his faith was at 
last to be vindicated. Esdras? Possibly. Toscanelli? Perhaps. 
Col6n, certainly, for he had not committed himself to any 
definite theory or prophecy. He had merely believed that by 
sailing west, dways west, he was sure to come across land — a 
land, the Grand Khan's land, the mainland, islands, he was 
not certain about that — ^but land. The caravels sailed on in the 
still night and that land was still imseen, unrevealed, undiscovered. 
Did it exist? asked one hundred sailors in the three wooden 
shells, sceptical to the last, believing to the last. Yes, he affiumed# 
alone in the dark, watching for it relentlessly. 

Two hours before midnight, he saw a light on land; he did 
not dare affirm it was actually on land. He c^ed Pedro Guti^rreat 
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a King's servant, who saw it, and then one Rodrigo S&nchez 
who did not see it. 

‘‘It was like a taper of wax which rose and fell, which few 
took for a sign of land." (26) Another short-lived illusion, 
perhaps. Time went by. The water flowed past the bulky 
flanks of his ship. Perchance he had forgotten his fickle light 
and wandered from his watch into a dream, when a gunshot 
shook him back into his bodily self. There was a turmoil ahead, 
in the Pinta, The flag had been hoisted. Two hours after 
midnight, a man, described as Rodrigo de Triana in the Diary, 
but whose real name seems to have been Juan Rodriguez Bermejo, 
had seen land from the prow of the Pinta, The Admiral ordered 
the ships to lie to. He was at last a real Admiral. 


There were still two or three hours between Col6n and reality, 
so, why not dream? The men now rested on the shore of 
certainty; some were excited and whiled away the night building 
up castles upon castles of idleness, lordship and prosperity; 
others snatched a well-deserved sleep from the dwindling hours 
of the remaining night. Col6n could dream awake. 

So he was right after all. At that hour of triumph, it must 
have seemed to him strange, almost unbelievable. The spring 
which he had kept obstinately taut against outside scepticism 
was set at rest. His soul must have felt relaxed for the first 
time in twelve years. Unharnessed, the Pegasus of his imagination 
must have experienced an instant of depression akin to scepticism. 
Land I And about where he said it would bel But was it 
land? 

And then, on a vigorous return of his faith, Col6n would 
ride the skies once more on his winged horse. He was close to 
Cipango. That was certain. He was sure of it, and so was 
Pinzdn. Cipango was perhaps sleeping peacefully within a shot 
of his bombardast sleeping in its luxurious beds of ivory, gold 
and ebony, under its roofs of golden tiles, in the splendour of 
its oriental luxury. Or perhaps Cathay? For if Esdras was 
right — and he could not go far wrong whom St. Augustine 
conridered as a prophet — the earth was small and he might well 
have missed Cipango and sailed up to the mainland of the 
Grand Khan. Presently, tomorrow perhaps, he would be 
travelling in great state on a golden sedan chair over the thousand 
marble bridges of Quinsay, as the accredited ambassador of 
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Their Highnesses, and he would be introduced to the presence 
of the Grand Kiian* . . . Or, perhaps, he was close to one of 
those innumerable islands which lie on the coast of the Indian 
Continent, and, as everyone knows, are so rich in gold that in 
some of them the streets are paved with the precious and lovely 
metal; in which case, he would take possession of the new- 
discovered territories in the name of the King and Queen and 
he would be their Viceroy and Governor-General, to the con- 
fusion and shame of those who had laughed at him in Portugal 
and Castille and who had persecuted and debased his people. 
He, the son of the weaver, he would reign over glorious lands; 
he would wear rich clothes and be obeyed by multitudes; true, 
his authority would be but delegated by the King and Queen, 
and he but a moon of those two suns; but they were far away 
and one never could tell how things might develop and how 
this mighty empire beyond the ocean, which was his, which he 
held in his hand, and which he had in his power to give to 
whomsoever he wished — or to keep for himself (27) 

Here his dreams would vanish underground, to reappear 
again on the theme of gold, for gold is an excellent thing 
wherewith souls may be saved and Jerusalem may be liberated. 
He would deliver Jerusalem. He, Col6n, would first become 
the Prince of the West and then the Liberator of the House of 
Sion. Else, why should the Lord have reserved for him this 
mighty discovery? 

The night meanwhile was growing pale and dying away and, 
facing Col6n*s dreams, the dawn was gradually revealing and 
clarifying its own thoughts. The dawn was thinking of a lovely 
fresh sandy shore on which the surf beat gently, and round 
which tall, strange trees of vivid green rose to meet the vivid 
blue of the now luminous skies. Was he dreaming? Was he 
actually seeing the land which the Lord meant to be his, the 
Promised Land? There was a tense silence. The men drank 
in the exhilarating mixture of the safe, the strange and the 
unbelievable. All eyes, they forgot to speak. The land itself 
was silent, still asleep perhaps, surprised in its virgin bed by 
the intruding strangers. The caravels stole into the little cove 
on a silky water, which the morning light turned into liquid 
emerald. The land was still, quiet, living away its morning 
dream as it had done for centuries, blissfoUy ignorant of the 
unique significance of that fateful morning which closed for ever 
its age-long peace, within the undisturbed gardens of its soul. 
The caravels came closer and closer; crags, tall grass, trunks of 
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unfamiliar trees, the rustling of birds . , . the island was be- 
ginning to give itself to the strangers, still half-asleep, half- 
adream. Suddenly, a parrot screeched. A few light-bodied men 
ran down to the shore and stared bewildered at the fantastic sails. 
The island’s dream vanished — ^for ever. An age had died. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE DISCOVERY OF CIPANGO 

The Admiral went ashore with his two Captains and other leaders 
and officials of the fleet. He was wearing his most magnificent 
apparel and his right hand held firm and high the Royal Banner; 
while Pinz6n and his brother Vicente Yihez each carried a flag 
of the Green Cross on which the Cross was flanked with the 
crowned initials of Ferdinand and Isabel. The sea provided the 
white element, the land the brown, for that strange, incongruous 
meeting of man with man; in the centre Col6n, the Pinzdns, 
Rodrigo de Escovedo, the fleet notary, and Rodrigo Sdnchez de 
Segovia, its inspector, provided with paper and pen to write down 
the official minutes of the event; an armed guard; and their 
three banners ; around them, a crowd of natives, young, beautiful 
and naked. What did these civilised men say to these savages? 
What symbolic gesture did they imagine to bridge over the gap 
which separated them? “The Admiral [. . .] asked them all 
[the Christians] to give faith and witness how he before them all 
took possession of the said island for the King and for the Queen, 
his sovereigns, with all the ceremonies required.” It would be 
diflicult to imagine a more tragically incongruous action between 
men and men. What could those natives make of it ? Fortunately, 
the language barrier allowed them to misunderstand the strangers’ 
ceremony as some magic or symbolic act, for otherwise an act of 
possession must have appeared to them utterly incomprehensible, 
devoid as they were of any sense of property, (i) 

They watched with the earnestness of children to the very end, 
waiting patiently while the foreign magicians performed the mcmt 
tedious and incomprehensible of their incantations — that of 
scratching white sheets of a material which looked like cotton 
cloth but was stifFer and more brittle, with the split |toint of a 
feather dipped in some mysterious black juice which one of them 
carried in a small hwn hanging from his waist; a ceremony to 
which the pale strangers evidently attached great importance, for 
when all the sheets but one had bran covered with black scratches, 
all their leaders successively scratched the last with the split- 
sis 
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pointed feather, some of them, the natives noticed, taking a 
wondrous time at it and showing their tongue between their teeth 
as their stiff fingers handled the magic feather. 

The ceremony over, the natives mixed freely with their visitors. 
They were first conquered by the odd objects which with friendly 
gestures the foreigners put in their hands — red bonnets, glass 
beads, brass bells, the tinkling of which was truly delightful in 
its novelty; then amused by the childish pleasure which these 
heavy, bearded men took in such common and silly things as 
parrots, and puzzled by the interest and curiosity with which 
they watched, followed with their eyes, touched and tried to seize 
the small gold pendants which the vainer men of the tribe wore 
on their noses. As the newcomers seemed to enjoy the game, 
they freely exchanged cotton balls and parrots for glass beads and 
brass bells and also for curious little discs of silver and copper 
decorated with vague designs, and to which, apparently, the 
strangers attached considerable value. 

Meanwhile, the islanders observed the caravel-dwellers and 
wondered at their appearance and ways. They were so strange I 
Their skin was pale and sickly and they were hairy like animSs, 
save that some of them had no hair on their heads, as if it had all 
migrated to their chins, which made the youngsters of the tribe 
grin and laugh outright; others had wavy hair, not black, but all 
kinds of odd colours, tobacco, maize-straw, or silver, or gold. 
The leader struck them most of all, for his face was as white as 
cocoanut-milk, save that it was sun-speckled and at times took on 
a bright red tinge, while his eyes were the colour of the sky, 
possibly because he came from heaven. 

But what puzzled the natives most were the heavy coverings 
which these unaccountable men wore: thick garments, some as 
thick as animals* skins, others thicker by far and as rigid as the 
back of the biggest turtle. A native wag whispered: “They are 
men with tails. That*s why,** and a ripple of laughter ran through 
the naked crowd. It was the standing joke in all the Antilles 
about the distant tribes which were known to go about covered 
with clothes. (2) But their fickle attention soon flitted to another 
curious feature of their guests: those sticks they wore hanging 
by their left legs, which were hollow, with another stick inside, 
flat, shiny and sharper than the sharpest fishbone ! What 
could they be? One of the islanders was offered a stick of this 
kind by a laughing, good-humoiu-ed pale-face; he held it tight for 
an instant but at once let go — ^his hand was bleeding with a deep 
nasty cut. Quick as lightning, the word went round amongst 
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the natives. Beware ! They are dangerous beings. Their magic 
sticks draw blood. They may cause death. Beware ! Beware ! 

Beware I The harm was done. The weapon, even handled in 
jest, had broken the primal trust. These new men were not like 
the usual kind. They might have been better, free from blood- 
sin and death. There was in the lofty brow and kind eyes of 
some of them a light that might have justified that hope. But, 
beware I It is not justified. The new men are no better than 
the fierce ones who come over now and then from Caniba and kill 
and wound us and eat those they take away. Beware ! Beware ! 


Col6n was in Guanahani, known at present as Watling Island, 
one of the Lucayas, nowadays under the British flag. (3) Provi- 
dence, fate or luck had decreed that everything in this discovery 
should conspire to dispose nature’s truths in the shape of Col6n’s 
errors; not only was there a whole continent just at the spot 
where Col6n*s fanciful cosmography had placed “India” and 
“ Cathay,” but his course had led him to meet this continent at 
the only latitude where it is guarded by strings of islands, which 
was exactly what Col6n, fed on Marco Polo, expected Cathay to 
be. Wandering from island to island in this sea-labyrinth, he 
‘‘confirmed” his rooted conviction that he was off the coast of Asia 
and not far from Cipango. On November 14th Las Casas, 
transcribing his Journal, makes him say: “that he believes these 
islands to be the innumerable ones which are set down in the 
maps at the end of the Orient.” (4) With that quixotic feature 
of his character which leads him to assert as a fact the fancy he 
happens to entertain at the time, he writes that gold “is bom 
in this island, though owing to lack of time I could not fully 
prove it, and Ixere also is bom the gold which they wear hanging 
from their noses”; but he adds: “yet so as not to waste time 
I want to leave at once and see whether I can come across the 
Island of Cipango.” (5) 

For about a fortnight he wandered from island to island, 
christening them with Spanish names, in honour of saints or 
princes — Santa Marfa de la Concepcidn, Femandina, Isabela — 
wrapped in admiration before the beauty of the tropical landscape, 
which he often describes with poetical and subjective emotion rather 
than with actual sensibility for its own plastic qualities, seek^ 
ing always the help of Spanish memories as points of reference. 
Gold remains — ^wim Cipango — ^his chief obsession. This has been 
counted against him by mc^em authors, for, as everybody knows, 
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no one is obsessed by gold nowadays. It is too easily forgotten 
that he had promised to discover lands of Oriental splendour (as 
seen through Western eyes), and that he had to “deliver the 
goods’* or become the laughing-stock of Spain; that he was the 
head of an expedition organised by shareholders who expected a 
profit; and that then, as now, gold was the yardstick of success. 
Moreover, was he. not by then Grand Admiral of the Ocean Sea, 
and should he not have a household and live like a prince of the 
Earth? He went about eagerly seeking every sign which might 
put him on the track of “the place where it is born,” as he says 
with inimitable phrase. His “signs” were not all of equal 
prospecting value, witness this “observation” which we owe to 
Las Casas: “The Admiral argued from this heat of which he 
then suflFered that in these Indies and in that region where he was, 
there must be gold.” His hope rests always on the Lord: 
“And the Admiral believed that he was near the source and that 
our Lord would show him where gold is bom.” (6) 

Yet, already at this early stage, we may discern his mind 
awakening to other possibilities of what we would nowadays call 
economic exploitation and political dominance — in one word. 
Empire, It is possible that his repeated disappointments on the 
matter of gold led him to seek compensation in the general wealth 
of the lands he had discovered. His early days in the Mediter- 
ranean, as a seaman, merchant and corsair — the three professions 
could easily melt into one in those days — had trained his eye to 
detect possibilities of profit and “development.” “Your High- 
nesses may believe,” he writes in his daily report pn October 17th, 
“that this land is the best and most fertile and temperate and flat 
and good that can be found in the world.” (7). 

An episode which he sets down as having happened on Novem- 
ber 25th may be quoted as symbolical of this healthy evolution of 
his attention from mere gold to real wealth. “He went to the 
river and saw in it stones which shone with gold-coloured spots 
on them, and he remembered that gold had been found close to 
the mouth of the Tagus, near the sea, and he thought that surely 
these stones had gold in them, and he ordered some to be gathered 
to take over to the King and Queen. While he was thus engaged ” 
— ^i.c. gathering worthless ston^, probably with some spots of 
mica or galena on them — “some shipboys shouted that they saw 
pinewoods. He looked towards the hill and he saw the pines, so 
tall and wonderful that he could not adequately describe their 
tallness and straightness [. . .], and he saw diat out of them ships 
and great quantities of planks and masts might be made for the 
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biggest ships of Spain. He saw oaks and tnadrofhs and a good 
river with all that was needed to set up water-sawmills.** (8) 

From this moment, the passages in his. Diary which reflect his 
appreciation of the economic value of his discovery are too 
numerous for quotation; nor were his men less keen, for one 
brings him cinnamon, another musk, a third aloes, and he himself 
has many trees “bled** for musk-gum, and notes the abundance 
of cotton, shrewdly remarking that it would be better to sell it 
in the Grand Khan*s cities than in Spain. (9) Col6n extols the 
beauty of the land with a sound sense of the basic importance of 
land in all wealth: “for it is certain, my lord and my lady, that 
wherever such lands can be found there must needs be numberless 
things of profit.** (10) 

This economic trend of his mind was to appear in a less accept- 
able form when, quite early in the day, he betrayed an interest 
in the possibilities of slavery. His subconscious attitude towards 
the Indians was far less brotherly than his Christian professions 
might have led us to expect. The very first day he met them, he 
says in his Journal: “They must make good servants,** and 
he records his intention to take six of them away to Spain to learn 
the language. Two days later, two days after the Cross had 
opened out its arms of ever-waiting, universal love over the virgin 
continent, Col6n, the Messenger, the Chosen of the Lord, wrote 
down these words in his Diary: “These people are very simple 
in weapons, as Your Highnesses see from^even of them whom I 
ordered to be taken to bring them over so that they may learn 
the language and have them sent back, though Your Highnesses 
may, whenever you so wish, have them all sent to Castille or keep 
them all captives in the island, for with fifty armed men you will 
keep them all under your sway and will make them do all you 
may desire.** (ii) 

Here is the beginning of the new slavery which the Christians 
introduced in America. Col6n*s idea was to triumph in the end, 
being more in harmony with the economic and psychological 
forces of the time than tihie Christian principles of Ferdinand and 
Isabel, as hereafter analysed. This fact should be given due 
weight in an estimate of Col6n*s idea of his mission as a propagator 
of the Gospel. He does not seem to be aware of the contradiction 
implied between his intention to enslave these native souls and his 
genuine — ^for it was genuine — desire to convert them to the law 
of Christ The man who writes on November 6th urging the 
King and Queen to “propagate the holy Christian religion** by 
“converting such great proples** writes on November 7th these 
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revealing words, so utterly devoid of Christian spirit: "‘Yester- 
day a canoe came close to the ship with six [native] youths, five 
of whom came on board; I had them arrested and I am bringing 
them over. And thereafter I sent [men] to a house near the west 
river and they brought seven heads of women, some grown up, 
some girls and three children. This I did because the men will 
behave better in Spain having women of their country by them 
than without women.** It would be difficult to find a starker 
utterance of utilitarian subjection of man by man than this passage 
of our otherwise sincere Christian. Its form is no less devoid of 
human feeling than its substance, and there is a sad inhumanity 
in the expression “heads of women** as one would say “heads 
of cattle.** (12) 

What was, then, the sense and the importance which Coldn 
attached to the evangelisation of the Indies on which he writes 
so often and with so much insistence to the King and Queen? 
Two elements may be discerned in it; the first is a purely sub- 
jective feeling of a mission to fulfil — more directly associated in 
his mind with his Christian name Christopher^ the Christ-bearer. 
This vision is egotistical, and though, logically, it assumes the 
existence of a place or people whither Christ is being borne, vitally, 
it needs no such people and no such place : the Christ-bearer sees 
himself carrying his precious burden, and the feeling of sacred- 
ness and importance which he derives from this mission suffices 
to balance his mental state. Such was to a considerable degree the 
subconscious attitude of Coldn. He was meant to Christianise 
the continent, and that thought was enough for him without any 
elaboration of the consequences which it implied for other human 
beings whose presence he was far too egotistical to feel. 

And, then, there was the political aspect of conversion, stronger 
in those days than in our own. Religion, civilisation, culture and 
civic life were then far less dissociated than they are in our time. 
Conversion, organisation, economic development and conquest 
were all one. By conversion, therefore, he pieant as well a 
public, and even a political, action which was more specifically 
associated with his surname — Coldn — ^i.e. colonisation or empire- 
building. 

“ He put up a big cross at the mouth of the harbour, [. . .] on a 
hill where it could be seen from everywhere, as a sign, he says, 
that Your Highnesses will hold this country as their own and 
mainly as a sign of Jesus Christ our Lord and in honour of 
Christianity,"* (13) says Las Casas. More than one of his utter- 
ances express this political conception of Christendom as a new 
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order for the New World. There is a page in his Journal, quoted 
textually by Las Casas, under the date November 27th, which is 
typical in its inextricable mixture of religious, economic, political, 
military and health considerations. After extolling the profit to 
be expected from the lands and deploring the misunderstandings 
due to ignorance of the native language, he announces that he is 
going to have this language taught “to persons of my household,” 
a delightful touch, be it said in passing, of his incurable megalo- 
mania; then he says: “and then the profit shall be known and 
we shall endeavour to turn all these peoples into Christians, which 
will be quickly done, for they have no sect and they are not 
idolatrous, and Your Highnesses will order cities and fortresses 
to be built in those parts and these lands will be converted.” 
He then praises once more the fertility and wealth of the country, 
assures the King and Queen that there must still be many lands, 
cities and “innumerable people” about, which he proposes to 
discover before returning, and concludes : “I say that Christen- 
dom shall make good business with them, especially Spain, to 
which all must be subjected. And I say that Your Highnesses 
must not allow any foreigner to trade or set foot here, save 
Catholic Christians, for this was the end and the beginning of 
the enterprise, that it should lead to the increase and glory of the 
Christian religion, nor should any one come here who is not a 
good Christian.” (14) 

This page is all-important not only because it is a clear state- 
ment of the political aspect of Coldn’s religion, but also because 
it provides yet another indication — after so many — of his Jewish 
race. Despite its nationalist form, which may be, and probably 
is, due to cunning, this outline of a colonial empire is profoundly 
universalist in essence. No one should be — though some have 
been — misled by such phrases as: “Your Highness must not 
allow any foreigner to trade or set foot here.” A careful reading 
of the whole text shows that Colon did not mean to close the 
Indies to anyone — no matter his nationality — ^who was a good 
Christian. This follows from two of his statements; the first is 
the saving clause which comes immediately after his apparent ex- 
clusion of all “foreigners” — save Catholic Christians \ the second, 
his previous declaration to the effect that Christendom shall make 
good business with them, especially Spain, This is no nationalist 
conception, but one which opens the Indies to all men provided 
they be good Christians. Note that Col6n speaks of Spain^ not 
of Castille nor Aragon, and that in those days Spain meant the 
whole Peninsula. This is a second symptom which suggests 
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Judaism, though, this time, by no means exclusively. But there 
is a third one, exclusively Jewish. Colon speaks of good Chris- 
tians, not of old Christians, thus leaving the field open to the 
Converso people, to which he has already given so many signs of 
belonging. This page is conceived by one whose subconscious 
attitude towards the problem of nationality is that no ‘‘good 
Christian’* should be treated as a foreigner; read in the context 
of the day as analysed above, it is a further indication that Col6n 
was of Converso descent. 


After a first period of mutual interest and friendly relations, the 
intercourse between the Christians and the natives became more 
precarious and fitful. There are few cases in which Colon shows 
himself more illogical and disappointing. He began well, by 
defending the interests of the natives against the sailors and ship- 
boys who tried to take advantage of their ignorance of European 
values. Yet, as he himself explains, he was not taking up their 
interests as such, but in order to make a good impression on them 
“so that the next time Your Highnesses send people here they 
should be well received,” an idea which often recurs under his 
pen. On their way to Fernandina, they met an Indian from San 
Salvador, rowing hard in his small canoe. He was tired and came 
to the Admiral’s ship. An inspection of the contents of a small 
basket he conveyed showed that he was going to give the Fernan- 
dina natives news of the Pale-faces just arrived in their world. The 
Admiral gave him bread, honey and wine and small presents, and 
conveyed him in the ship, leaving him close to the spot where he 
wanted to go “so that he gives a good report of us, and when 
Your Highnesses, so please the Lord, send more people here, they 
will be well received and [the natives] will give us all there is.” (15) 

Col6n was therefore thinking as a statesman, not as a Christian; 
as Colony not as Christopher, 

Then he made his first capital blunder. He took away by force 
seven men of Guanahani. This tyrannical action, for all we know, 
may even have been wholly unnecessary, for enough men might 
have been tempted to follow him of their own accord. He does 
not seem to have even imagined that there was anything wrong 
with it, though, singularly enough, it was not merely un-Christian 
but unstatesmanlike as well; henceforth he had broken the bond 
of peace. The word must have spread like lightning. “Beware, 
beware. They are no better than the men of Caniba who come 
and eat us.” 
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The situation soon became tragi-comic. As soon as the 

Indians’* saw the Spaniards anywhere they ran away for all they 
were worth, leaving their homes and possessions rather than meet 
the dreaded strangers whom they believed to have come from 
heaven, yet to be cannibals or little better. (i6) Meanwhile, the 
Admiral was convinced that “Caniba is nothing else but the 
people of the Grand Khan [i.e. Caniba, ‘ the people of the Can’], 
which must be close by and will no doubt have ships and come to 
take them away as captives, and as they do not return [the others] 
think they have been eaten.” (17) He repeats the statement many 
times and on many occasions, some of which lend some colour 
to his scepticism in the matter of cannibals, as when he was assured 
that the Caniba men ”had but one eye and faces like dogs,” and 
the Admiral thought they lied; (it did not occur to him that 
Can means dog in Spanish, an admirable opportunity for the 
crew’s wag) ; or else when two natives were shown to him in whose 
bodies portions of flesh were missing and they gave him to under- 
stand that the cannibals had bitten them off and eaten them: “the 
Admiral did not believe it.” (18) 

It is therefore to the credit of his optimistic nature that just 
after one of these explanations on the identity of Caniba with the 
Great Khan, he should write: “Every day we understand these 
Indians better, and they us, though often they may have under- 
stood one thing for another.” (19) Thanks to this happy under- 
standing which reigned amongst them, Col6n became more and 
more convinced that he was close to Cipango, for all the Indians 
spoke to him of a “great island” (they were two), one called Cuba 
and the other Bohio {bohio meaning house, he certainly misunder- 
stood them and they meant Haiti), which fitted exactly with his 
Toscanelli, particularly as there were dozens of small islands in 
front and the mainland (Cathay, of course) behind. “And,” says 
Las Casas, “from the words of the Indians, which he did not 
understand, he fancied they said there were sure to be there big 
merchant ships and places where great dealings were con- 
cluded.” (20) Unable to restrain his impatience, he writes in 
his Journal on October 23rd: “I should like to leave today for 
the Island of Cuba, which must be Cipango, according to what 
these people tell me of its size and wealth.” (21) He did sail that 
day and arrived in Cuba on Sxmday the 28th. The exotic beadty 
of the Queen of Islands struck his poetic soul, and he declares 
that he had never seen anything so beautiful. Following his list 
of saints and princes, wherein he found the names for his dis^ 
coveries, he christened the island Juanu^ after the heir to the 
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throne. Then he v^rished to proceed with his quest. Where was 
he ? And where was the gold ? The second question hopelessly 
confused the first. It so happened that there was gold in the 
middle province of the island, and that, in the indigenous language, 
the word for middle was nacan, Mid-Cuba was therefore Cubana- 
can. Can again. The effect of this revelation was instantaneous. 
This land was not Cipango; it was the land of the Grand 
Khan. (22) 

The misunderstanding multiplied itself ad infinitum^ like the 
image of a person caught between two mirrors. The Indians 
fled on seeing the Spaniards, and the Spaniards, believing they 
fled because they mistook them for cannibals, whom the Spaniards 
mistook for the subjects of the Great Khan, shouted at the fleeing 
natives not to be afraid because they, the Spaniards, had nothing 
to do with the Great Khan. What the Indians made of these 
assurances, it is difficult to surmise. 

Colon was very much elated. He fed on errors, and the more 
unreal a situation, the more able was his imagination to steer 
through it. Whenever he was squarely in the wrong, he adopted 
that language of passionate certitude which Cervantes was later 
to immortalise and which he seems to have borrowed for his 
Don Quixote de la Mancha from Don Cristobal de Cipango. 
“It is certain that this [Cuba] is the mainland, and that I am 
before Zayto and Quinsay, one hundred leagues, little more, little 
less, from the one and from the other, as may be noticed in the 
sea which comes in a different way than it used to before, and 
yesterday while sailing north-westward I found it was cold.'’ (23) 
He therefore decided to send a messenger forward to enquire 
about the King of the land, and in order to make it easier, he chose 
for this difficult message the Converso Luis de Torres, “who had 
been a Jew and knew Hebrew, Chaldean and even a little Arabic," 
80 he was sure to misunderstand the Indians in more ways than 
a less tongue-gifted Spaniard would have done. Luis de Torres 
and one Rodrigo de Jerez left the fleet on November 2nd and 
ventured inland. They returned on the 5th. They did not find 
the Great Khan; they did not find the source of gold; but they 
found that which has since then raised more dreams than gold, 
and which wields more power over men than ever the Grand 
Khan did over his subjects, “The two Christians found on the 
road many persons going to their villages, women and men, with 
a brand in their hands to take their fumigations as they were used 
to do." Such was the way tobacco was discovered, “wherewith,” 
comments Las Casas, fully half a century later, “the flesh is made 
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numb and one almost gets inebriate, and they say they do not 
feel their tiredness. I know of Spaniards in this island who have 
acquired the habit. ... I do not know what taste or profit they 
can possibly find in it.” (24) 

Tobacco was, to be sure, a most mighty potentate and a rich 
gold-mine, but it lacked the majesty of the Grand Khan. It left 
Col6n cold and uninterested — such is our blindness to the kind 
acts of Fate. When Nature gave him gold in a new, unexpected 
form he did not recognise it and allowed it to be smoked away 
under his own nose without detecting its flavour. Disappointed, 
he was not discouraged, and he started on a patient exploration of 
the northern coast of the island which he took for part of the 
mainland of Asia. He was not merely reconnoitring “the main- 
land ” ; he was trying to find signs of Cipango. It was while the 
little fleet was engaged in this expedition that the Pinta sailed 
away and disappeared from sight. Martin Alonso Pinz6n was also 
a keen believer in Cipango, and was to land before Col6n in the 
island which, for Col6n at any rate, was Cipango itself — even after 
he set foot on it; so that when, on November 21st, his eager and 
headstrong second let the east wind bear him away in his swifter 
caravel towards the precious goal of that long-sought enterprise, 
Col6n must have felt his heart overcome with bitterness. He was a 
master in the art of suffering in silence, yet this time he waxed 
eloquent on the cupidity and insolence of Pinz6n. 

As usual with Colon’s life, opinion is definitely split: some are 
Cohnitesy others Pinzonites, (25) And yet, though, as usual, the 
information available leaves enough gaps for argument and 
imagination to have free play, the conclusion is surely that both 
men were human, both ambitious, both eager to earn fame and 
renown and therefore both sure to commit every possible error 
against each other. All we know of Colon, particularly his own 
comments on the last voyage, goes to prove that he kept a jealous 
eye on any fact or move likely to admit anyone to share in his 
glory or profit as the discoverer and admiral. His sense of owner- 
ship with regard to the Indies was of the keenest. This was bound 
to be a thorn in the flesh of Martin Alonso, who had his own royal 
share of egotism. Coldn’s anxiety — a feeling which seems never 
to have left him — led him to fear that Martin Alonso’s plan con- 
sisted in stealing a march on him and reaping the glory and benefit 
in Castille before the arrival of the slower flagship. But the 
evidence available today warrants the conclusion that Martin 
Alonso never thought of so dastardly an act. An accidental separa- 
tion due to a change of course ordered by the Admiral when the 
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Pinta was not in a position to see the signals, Pinzon^s own explana- 
tion, seems too easy a way out in view of the fact that the MSa, 
hardly less swift, was able to remain in touch with the flagship, 
and Las Casas (26) definitely says that the Pinta^ sailing her own 
course eastwards, remained in sight of the fleet all Thursday and 
did not disappear till the night. The reasonable view is that 
Coldn’s egotism and overbearing ways were too much for the 
spirited and undisciplined Iberian, who sought relief in a kind of 
‘‘holiday** combining business with pleasure, as is presently to 
be seen. 

This view is borne out by the four facts we know for certain: 
(a) he sailed to Babeque, then to Haiti, or “ Cipango** (later known 
as “Espanola**), where he knew Col6n was also going, therefore 
he preceded Col6n but did not run away from him; (6) he dis- 
covered a river, to which he gave his own name, seeking relief for 
the repression of his personality which Col6n had made him 
endure; (c) he found much gold, bought it with trifles, in the 
usual “Christian** way, and gave half to the crew, keeping the 
other half for himself; (d) he sent messages to Col6n and, receiving 
no answer, sailed out to meet him, while, being the swifter of the 
two, he need not have gone back to him at all. 

Meanwhile Col6n, who had returned to Cuba and had been 
delayed by contrary winds, arrived in Haiti on December 6th. 
He admired his new discovery even more than Cuba, and found 
it so much like Castille that he called it the Spanish Island, La 
Isla Espanola. (27) This is the second time we have occasion to 
observe the definite tendency of Col6n to refer to Spain whenever 
he thinks politically: he may speak of the summer of Andalucfa 
or of the valleys of Castille, but he speaks of the profit which 
Spain will have in the development of the Indies and calls the 
island Espaflola, In his mind, this name meant to convey the 
excellences and beauties of Haiti, which seems to have struck 
him — ^as it did Las Casas — as the most beautiful of the Basket of 
Islands he had found on the Ocean. 

The cultivated valleys, the splendid tropical woods, the beautiful 
natives “who, were they but dressed and kept from sun and air, 
would be almost as white as in Spain,’* the width, depth and 
natural defensive conditions of the harbours, the rivers, the fish, 
the birds, not forgetting the precious parrots, all they saw and 
experienced, kept the Christians in a state of enchantment. As 
for their leader, less and less Christopher and more and more 
Coidu, he wrote to the King and Queen in his Journal: “This 
island and all the others are ^s much yours as Castille. . . . They 
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[the natives] have no weapons and go about naked and are of no 
spirit for arms and very cowardly, for one thousand would not 
stand up to three, and so they are good to be ordered and to be 
made to work, sow and do all that is necessary, and to build towns 
and learn to be dressed and to take on our ways.*^ (28) But time 
was soon to show that Col6n had tragically underestimated the 
fighting spirit of the natives of Haiti, and this mistake was to 
become one of the causes of his downfall. 

It was a mistake typical of our unfortunate West — ^that of 
imagining that kindness and ignorance (with the awe and uneasi- 
ness before the unknown which it raises in men) imply lack of 
courage and of resolution. There is no doubt that the natives of 
the Antilles, and particularly of Haiti, as described by Col6n in 
terms which bear the stamp of truth, were a most intelligent and 
cultivated people who, within the limitations of their climate, had 
built up a notable civilisation. Both Las Casas and Col6n refer to 
the high degree of cultivation of their lands ; we are told of beauti- 
fully carved and sculptured canoes of mahogany, holding as many as 
one hundred and fifty persons, and of statues in the shape of 
women. Their manners are extolled by Col6n: “All these lords 
are men of few words and of very delightful ways, and they convey 
their orders at most with a sign of the hand, whereupon they are 
wonderfully understood.'* (29) Nor should we imagine that their 
nakedness prevented them from cultivating the cosmetic arts ; for 
in the finest of all, which, I take it, is hairdressing, they seem to 
have anticipated the perfection of our “hair stylists," as more than 
one lady of fashion will realise reading what Dr. Chanca has to 
report on the matter: “Their hair is cropped in many places, 
and in those places so much covered with curly locks that it could 
not be described. In fine, all that we in Spain might wish to do 
with a madman's head, here they will take it for a great favour." (30) 

Col6n, who had the civilised prejudice against nakedness, suc- 
ceeded in making one of the local caciques, whom he decorates 
freely with the name of kings, wear a shirt and gloves, which in 
a land of naked people must have given his majesty a most kingly 
appearance. There is more than meets the eye in this interest in 
shirts evinced by the crafty Grenoese, as will be revealed anon. 
Thus decorated, the cacique came to eat on boaro ship with the 
Admiral, who points out that “in his way of eating, in his neatness 
and beautiful deanness he showed his lineage." (31) As for their 
moral culture, the portrait which Col6n makes of them is so 
flattering that one is left wondering whether these natives of Haiti 
were not the only true Christians that ever existed. They gave 
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all they had — gold as freely as water and as generously — much 
to the astonishment of the Admiral, who adds; “for it is easy to 
know when a thing is given with a heart eager to give“; and 
again : “he cannot believe that any man has ever seen people with 
such good hearts and ready to give away their own“; and 
finally, this judgment which the Bearer of Christ and the Seeker 
of Gold passes on the souls which he is to “convert “they are 
peoples of love and without cupidity . . . they love their neigh- 
bour as themselves and have the softest and gentlest speech in 
the world.** (32) 

Meanwhile, Col6n wandered about in search of gold. Much 
was liberally given him, much was bartered. There were signs, 
which did not escape his cautious eye, that “kings** and caciques 
began to look askance at this gold-hunting of the Christians; and 
an old native, with uncommon shrewdness, explained to the 
Admiral that there was great abundance of gold in many islands 
one hundred and more leagues away, thereby reveding the 
distance at which he wished to see the Christians, whom he 
tempted with “an island made all of gold and others in which 
there is so much of it that they gather it and pass it through 
sieves.** (33) 

What with gold-^seeking and navigation, the Admiral-gold- 
prospector, conscientious to a fault, deprived himself of sleep, 
and one night when, in exceptionally calm conditions and “the sea 
like a plate,** he had retired to rest, all the men went to sleep, leaving 
the helm to a boy — against the orders of their chief. The current 
ran the ship aground. The Admiral’s story puts everybody in a 
bad light, including the master of the ship, who rowed away in 
the ship’s boat with the men, instead of helping CoI6n to rescue 
her. As this master was the famous cosmographcr Juan de la 
Cosa, and the ship happened to be his own property and there was 
not a vestige of danger — ^which, moreover, would not have been 
an acceptable explanation for Juan de la Cosa and his men — 
competent observers are not inclined to take Coldn’s story at its 
face value. (34) 

This accident was crucial in the history of the discovery. 
First, Col6n was able to observe the compassionate character 
of the natives, who sent their best help and were moved to 
tears by the sight of the beautiful ship lost; as well as their 
efficiency and discipline, for he testifies that all stores and valuables 
were removed and put away, and “he assures the King and 
Queen that nowhere in Castille could there have been so much 
attention in everything so that not one needle was missed.” (35) 
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Then, the accident took place on Christmas Day, 1492, at mid- 
night, and this feet could not but impress the missionary-visionary 
Christopher. After the first shock was over and the necessary 
action had been taken, he began to ponder over it and to consider 
it as a portent. The situation was serious. The Pinta had disap- 
peared; the flagship was lost. He had no room to bring the two 
crews back. What was he to do ? What else could he do but to 
leave behind those he could not carry? On this hard rock of 
necessity, he built up a castle of fancy and a cathedral of faith; 
he “realised that our Lord had made the ship nm aground there 
to make him leave a settlement.” And such was the birth of the 
first Christian settlement — or should we say settlement of Chris- 
tians ?-^in the New World. It was named Villa de la Ncaddad—i 
fortress, which he provided with food for a year and abundant 
ammunition and stores, so that the natives should “obey with 
love and fear.” As chiefs of Villa de la Navidad, he left Diego 
de Arana, his mistress’s relation, and Pedro Gutierrez, the King’s 
butler, the only man, by the way, who had seen the light which 
had made Col6n think he had seen land. And, having chosen the 
thirty-eight men who would remain under their orders, many of 
whom, he says, had volxmteered, he made up his mind to return 
to Castille and report to the King and Queen. (36) 

He was uneasy about Pinz6n, lest the glory and benefit of his 
enterprise be stolen from him and possibly his foibles and mistakes 
brought to the fore. And “he had found what he was looking 
for.”(37) What was he looking for? What had he found? Cipango. 
In his own rendering of the conversation with the “king” who 
had been so kind to him when his flagship had been lost, he writes 
that the king comforted him, for there was gold “in Cipango, 
which they call Civao.” As in Cuba with Cubanacan, in Haiti a 
whole district called Civao or Cibao was at once read into Cipango 
by Don Quixote-Coldn. It was exactly what he was looking for. 
One always finds in life what one brings to it. “He concluded 
that Cipango was in that island and that there is in it abundance 
of gold, spices, musk and rhubarb.” (38) Thus comforted, 
Don Cristdbal de Cipango, Grand Admiral of the Ocean Sea, set 
sail for Castille on the Niha on Friday, January 4th, 1493. 
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The ‘‘fleet/’ reduced to its junior caravel, sailed at first some- 
what leisurely along the coast, which Col6n observed closely, 
with that conscientious eye for nature which he combined so 
strangely with his superb capacity for flying away from it. He 
left no bay unexplored, no hill uncharted, no bottom unsounded, (i) 
Two antagonistic forces seemed to be working in his mind at 
the time: fear lest Martin Alonso Pinz6n had sailed away to 
Spain made him hasten eastwards; fear lest his second should 
be still in Espanola reaping a harvest of gold which would put 
him in the shade — for there is no sun like gold — acted like a 
break on his first impulse and made him linger while sailing 
east. This would appear to supply a plausible explanation for 
the curious, vacillating course which he kept from Friday the 4th 
till Sunday the 6th, On the 6th, “ after midday, there rose a 
strong East wind, and he bid a sailor climb to the top of the 
mast to watch the sea-bottom, and he saw the caravel Pinta 
coming towards them, sailing before the East wind.” (2) As 
there was no good anchorage near by, the Admiral decided to 
go back forty miles. He no doubt felt that he could not possibly 
sail on to Spain without having cleared up the situation. His 
worst fears were allayed. Martin Alonso was not betraying him, 
either by sailing ahead or by gold-hunting behind. He had 
had his holiday and returned to the fold. Yet Col6n was full of 
bitter memories and of fiery and explosive passions. 

The scene took place in the Ni^a and seems to have been 
stormy. Pinzdn’s explanations were coldly received; his offer 
of nine hundred pesos of gold haughtily rejected; his formal 
occupation of the valley he had discovered declared null and 
void; his naming of the river Rio de Martin Alonso cancelled; 
and the four men and two girls whom he had kidnapped, to 
show the King and Queen what he could do, sent back home, 
for, writes Col6n, **it is a service to Your Highnesses, since, 
though men and women, whether of this island in particular or 
of any other island, all belong to Your Highnesses, here, where 
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Your Highnesses have already made a settlement, we must 
honour and favour the natives in view of the abundance of gold, 
good land and spices in this island.” 

In short, there was only one “Col 6 n,” and any other man 
who tried to “colonise ” was a poacher. Martin Alonso, who was 
a spirited man, and, moreover, on balance, in the wrong, must 
have found it very difficult to keep his temper, for Col 6 n, who 
did not easily allow himself to be manoeuvred into heroics, 
threatened to have him hanged from the cabin door, whereupon 
Martin Alonso was content to reply: “That is what I deserve 
for having raised you to the honour in which you stand.” 

But there was no hanging, and the quarrel was patched up to 
such an extent that the River of Martin Alonso became the 
River of Grace, Col 6 n was not capable, like Magellan, of having 
one of his rebel captains stabbed by surprise and the others put 
to death by authority. He realised that his two captains were 
brothers and most of the sailors were their men; so he decided 
that his best policy was to dissemble and hasten back to get 
rid of them, for “that was not a good moment to apply punish- 
ment.” This retreat, ultimately due to a certain lack of 
resolution in his character when confronted with strong per- 
sonalities, did but embitter him further against Martin Alonso, 
whom he depicts in his papers under a most unfavourable light. ( 3 ) 


It must have been a relief to the Admiral to return from all 
these human miseries, in which his spirit suffered all the more 
as he surely realised how his own character accounted for much 
that was bitter in them, to the sea, its problems, its beauty and 
its mysteries. “Yesterday, the Admiral says, [. . .] he saw 
three sirens, showing fully out of the sea, but they were not as 
beautiful as they are painted, and in some way they had man- 
shaped faces.” ( 4 ) He was not tempted. He was by now in a 
hurry to return, and he longed for the day when, having shaken 
off the irksome company of the too popular, capable and in- 
dependent Pinz 6 ns, he would at last be master in his own house, 
for so he considered the Indies to be. Nothing could lure him 
now out of his homeward course. In vain did the Indies strew 
his path with the most alluring temptations: “an island in 
which there is more gold even than in this, and in which they 
gathered gold in nuggets bigger than beans, while in the Espafiola 
they are no bigger than wheat grains”; and another one “in- 
habited only by women, which he knew from many persons/* 
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He was now set on “sailing with the utmost speed to bring the 
tidings to their Highnesses and get rid of the bad companions 
whom he had.” (5) 

He does not seem to have ever been quite sure about the 
wisdom of leaving forty Christians behind in so big an island 
as Espanola. More than once he seeks comfort in the thought 
that the scheme was meant by the Lord; then he stresses the 
weakness and cowardice of the natives; yet before leaving, he 
had a gun shot fired at the hull of the empty ship, and was much 
relieved to see how impressed the “king” was when the stone 
ball pierced the two sides of the wooden carcass and fell beyond 
in the water. This state of mind may explain why on J anuary 1 2th, 
realising that he was still on the coast of Espanola-Cipango- 
Haiti, he should have been appalled — espantado. Was, then, this 
island so large, and therefore so populated? He was probably 
thinking of his men. The strong criticism and opposition which 
Martin Alonso expressed on hearing that the detachment had 
been left behind must have impressed him also, even if it only 
made him confirm his previous decision the more obstinately. 
On Sunday the 13th his men had a serious fray with a party of 
Indians somewhat fiercer and more painted than those they had 
met till then. One of them came to the caravel. “The Admiral 
thought he probably was one of the Caribbeans, who eat men.” (6) 
There were as many as fifty-five more of them behind the trees, 
all naked and with hair as long as “women in Castille,” and 
adorned with parrots’ feathers. After a certain amount of 
barter, in order to disarm them by purchasing their bows and 
arrows with things no more dangerous than glass beads, the 
Christians saw the natives run away, then come back with more 
arrows and ropes, “they say,” to tie the Christians with. The 
Christians thereupon fell on them, the Indians fled, having left 
many dead on the field. The Admiral, says Las Casas, “in part 
regretted it, in part did not, for so they will fear the Christians, 
for he thought them Caribbeans who eat men, and the boat he 
had left to the thirty-nine men in the fortress and city of la 
Navidad might meet with trouble here if it ever came.” (7) 

His lingering mood was strengthened at the time by astro- 
logical considerations. On that same day he was thinking of 
seeking a bettejr harbour, there to await the outcome of “the 
conjunction of the Moon with the Sun which he expected on 
the 17th of the month and its [the moon’s] opposition with 
Jupiter and comunction with Mercury, and the sun’s opposition 
with Jupiter, which is a cause of strong winds.” (8) Under this 
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exalted influence ho seems to have tried an exploration of the 
Island of the Caribbeans or Cannibals, and of the Island of 
Matinind where women admitted no men; and even to have 
entertained the hope of carrying some “heads'* of both types 
of human curiosities to Spain. But “he noticed that the crews 
began to feel downcast on his straying out of his course home 
owing to the great amount of water which the caravels were 
taking in, and they had no other remedy but that of God." So, 
on the 1 6th, he gave up his projected exploration and took up a 
straight course to Spain North-east-one-fourth-East. (9) 

On his way back he thus deliberately chose a latitude further 
north than that which he had taken for his westward voyage — 
as' far north as the Azores. This results from the plotting of his 
course made from the data provided by his Journal as well as 
from the fact that he changed from East-North-East to East 
precisely at dawn on Monday, February 4th, exactly the day 
after he observed that “the North star seemed very high, as at 
Cape St. Vincent," though “he was unable to take its height 
either with the astrolabe or the quadrant because of the wave." (10) 
All this first part of the voyage was of the happiest. The sea 
was quiet and enjoyable, and although the weather cooled down 
as they reached more and more northern latitudes, the sailors 
must have had time to enjoy their dreams of affluence. Though 
the duty of freeing the caravels must have been heavy, there 
were no problems, no uncertainties, and every man had his 
little bag of gold nuggets and his parrot to whom he could, if 
he wished, teach his native tongue, including, no doubt, a fair 
amount of good Spanish swearing. As for the Admiral, since 
reverse is a dish to be served cold, he was granted the satisfaction 
of having to wait for the Pinta, which could not keep up pace 
with him because her mast was in a bad condition. This gave 
him an opportunity to write down that “if her captain, who is 
Martin Alonso Pinz6n, had been as careful of securing a good 
mast in the Indies, where there were so many and so good, as 
he had been eager to sail away from him, thinking he would fill 
up his ship with gold, he would have had a good mast." (ii) 
Col6n, it is plain, had not shaken off his rancour. 

On February 6th the pilots began to fancy themselves in or 
near the Azores. The Admiral believed— -^d r:t,Htly — ^that they 
were not there yet A week later, when Vicente Ydnez and Roldin 
thought they had already left the Azores behind, they felt the 
first onslaught of the storm which was to try them so liard. 
Hiigc seas, frequent lightning, a strong wind. The two little 
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caravels were tossed about by the billows like nutshells, and on 
the night of the 14th the danger was so great that Col6n made 
up his mind to let the wind do as it pleased with his ship. So 
far as he could judge, Martin Alonso had come to the same 
decision. The two ships signalled each other the whole night, 
until the storm blotted them out of each other’s view. This 
was the second time that Pinz6n and Col6n were separated, but 
this time both were the passive victims of the ocean which they 
had been the first to cross. 

The morning was no better than the night. The wind blew 
more furiously and the sea rose more irate. The crew, broken 
with lack of sleep and with the exhausting labour of freeing the 
ship, began to wonder whether the cruel sea would not for ever 
swdlow into oblivion the ship, the men, the gold and the parrots. 
Col6n called them together, and with that spiritual democracy 
which men realise in the presence of death, proposed to them 
that they should draw lots for one of them to go as a pilgrim to 
Our Lady of Guadalupe with a five-pound wax taper. They 
brought chickpeas, one for each, and with a knife carved a cross 
on one of them. The Admiral put in his hand first. He drew 
the cross-marked pea. A second lot was drawn to send a man 
to St. Mary of Loreto, ‘‘in Ancona, land of the Pope, which 
is a house in which Our Lady has done and does many great 
miracles,’* and this time the crossed-pea was picked up by a 
sailor called Pedro de Villa, to whom the Admiral promised to 
give funds for his pilgrimage. (12) The storm did not abate 
its fury, A third effort was deemed necessary. A man was to 
spend a night in prayer in Santa Clara of Moguer, and to have a 
mass said^ and this time the cross-marked chickpea fell again 
to the Admiral. Nor was this all; for the entire crew and their 
chief made a vow that they would all go together in their shirts 
on reaching land, to pray in the first church under the advocation 
of the Virgin which they should find. 

Coldn must have felt comforted and encouraged by this 
special deference with which he had been treated twice by the 
particular emanation of the Lord now known as the law of 
probabilities, materialised in the crc^-marked chickpea. He 
was sure to think that the Lord had His eye on His humble 
gospel-bearer, and that since he, Col6n, had been twice chosen 
to be the conveyer of the crew’s gratitude to the Holy Virgin, 
there would be a cause for such gratitude and a man alive to 
convey it. He cannot have failed to have felt somewhat guilty 
in the circumstances, for the ship was far too light, the food 
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having all been eaten and the water and wine drunk, while the 
Admiral, cruising in good weather amongst the islands, had 
omitted to have enough ballast taken on board ship. 

His plight, as usual, made him brood over himsetf, his past, 
his future, his hopes, his fears. We may imagine him, as hour 
after hour he watches the fierce attack of the sea on the frail 
citadel where his whole fortune, life, dreams, float adrift at the 
mercy of winds and waves, clinging hard to the handrail while 
he argues his case and tries to placate the Lord or to guess His 
intentions. The very eagerness which he felt to convey such 
great tidings and to prove that he had been right made him fear 
the worst, and in the tiniest mosquito he saw a hindrance or an 
obstacle. He reproached himself for this lack of faith and of 
confidence in Divine Providence, from which he had received 
such a magnificent victory. He sincerely believed that all his 
actions were aimed at God’s service and, since he had received 
from Him all that he had asked for, he felt confident that his 
work would be allowed to reach its natural fulfilment. Yet he 
felt weak and anguished before the storm, and thought of his 
two children who would be left fatherless, and as the King and 
Queen would not know of the great service which he had 
rendered them, they would not feel moved to come to their 
help. A thought tortured him particularly: that his discovery 
should remain unknown. He must have pondered over it for 
long, until he found comfort in action: he wrote, wrote hard. 
He wrote all the story of his voyage, and his discovery, on a 
parchment, good and strong, and added that anyone who should 
find it should deliver it to the King and Queen. He rolled the 
parchment inside a waxed cloth, tied it up, and put it in a cask 
which he threw into the sea. The sailors watched him and 
thought it was some kind of vow or devotion. 

This was one of his whining moods. When he was led by his 
sensitive and self-centred nature to these states of mind, he 
revealed that contractual tendency which is typical of the Jewish 
attitude to life : he set out to square his accounts with Providence 
and with Fate. He took for granted that the Lord would help 
him because he had always served the Lord; he took for granted 
that the King and Queen would not be moved to help his children 
because they would not know he had discovered Cipango; 
he felt that Providence owed him his life and safe arrival in 
Spain, since he had worked so hard to organise and carry out 
this expedition. 

This attitude naturally leads to a certain egotism. In the 
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moody reflections which the storm raises in him, Col6n shows 
himself the most self-centred of men. Incredible as it may 
seem, not once does he think of the plight of the four-score 
men who are running the storm with him — ^forty in his caravel, 
forty in Martin Alonso’s, swallowed by the night. Not once 
does he reflect that they also have their wives and children 
waiting for them since that day in August when, smiling through 
their tears, they waved their handkerchiefs while the little fleet 
sailed down the Odiel River towards Saltes and the sea. 

He keeps his pity for himself. And, as usual in this state 
of mind, he exaggerates. He speaks of his two children “left 
fatherless and motherless in a foreign land” (13) when Diego 
was Prince Don Juan’s page and Fernando lived in Cdrdoba 
with his mother, and neither was in a foreign land. Much ink 
has been wasted in the interpretation of this passage, on the 
assumption that it has to be treated like a cold statement of 
fact. But often, perhaps more often than not, Col6n does not 
write facts; he writes emotions into the flame of which he 
throws facts as burning materials. When near at last to the 
goal, this peril thrown across his path filled his soul not only 
with fear but also with the feeling that he was being defrauded 
by Providence. 

This mood did not, however, abate his determination or sap 
his vigour to withstand fatigue. From Wednesday the 13th till 
Sunday the 17th he did not sleep at all. On Friday and 
Saturday he fought with the wind which doggedly prevented 
him from coming near one or two of the islands — of the Azores 
he surmised — ^which he could see in the distance. It was not 
till Monday the i8th that, after many fruitless attempts, he 
succeeded in casting anchor. He sent the boat to enquire where 
they were. They had arrived in Santa Maria, the southernmost 
island of the Azores, belonging to the King of Portugal. 

The Admiral was very pleased with himself for having sailed 
straight where he wanted to sail — the Azores. He was indeed 
80 pleased that he gave himself away: “He says,” writes Las 
Casas, cop5ring or paraphrasing his Journal, “that he feigned to 
have covered more distance [than he really had] in order to put 
the pilots and sailors who l^ndled the charts off the track, so 
that he should remain the sole lord of the road to the Indies, 
as indeed he remains, for not one of them had noted down the 
way aright, so that no one can be sure of his way to the Indies.” ( 14) 
This confession fully explains his trick of keeping a secret log 
which he covered up with yet another secret — ^that of the true 
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motive for which he kept it. But, as it happens often in the 
life of secretive men, emotions will run away with discretion and 
truth will out. 

The happy navigator and his crew were at first well received 
and presented with hens and fresh bread which must have tasted 
like heavenly manna to the famished crew. Then, mindful of 
their vow, they asked whether there was a house of prayer in 
honour of Our Lady, and they were pointed out a small house 
close to the sea, which was a hermitage. The rash Admiral 
sent half his men to fulfil the vow; they climbed the hill, all in 
their plain shirts, naked legs and feet, bowed head, towards the 
white little house which was for them the house of the Mother 
who had saved them. And even as they walked in their faith, 
treason round them was weaving a net to catch them. The 
Captain, one Joao de Castanheda, who said he knew Col 6 n, fell 
on them with his armed men and threw them in prison. 

Meanwhile, the Admiral, who was waiting for the boat to go 
to the hermitage with the other half of his crew, began to suspect 
that all was not well. He weighed anchor and sailed round the 
hill in time to see how a troop of armed horsemen alighted and 
entered his boat, to come, as he surmised, to take him prisoner 
as well. Castanheda stood in the boat and tried to induce Col 6 n 
to join them, while Col 6 n tried to induce Castanheda to enter 
the caravel, with the settled intention of holding him there till 
his companions had been set at liberty. Castanheda seems to 
have been a fool, but not to that extent. So Col 6 n asked him 
“what innovation was that’’? He explained to the Portuguese 
Captain that he was the Admiral of the Ocean Sea and Viceroy 
of the Indies, appointed by the King and Queen of Spain, and, 
if his men were not returned, he had enough people on board 
to sail to Seville and see that the Portuguese Captain was punished. 
Castanheda replied that he had no fear of the King or Queen 
of Spain, whereupon the Admiral took all the crew to witness 
that he promised never to leave the caravel till he had de- 
populated that island and taken one hundred Portuguese to 
Castille. ( 15 ) 

This was grand. But what was he actually to do? There 
was no good harbour in either Santa Marfa or San Miguel, the 
island near by, and despite his bragging, he had been left with 
no more than three men who knew anything about sailing. In 
his anxiety, for the weather was obstinately bad and t£e sea 
gave him no rest, he thought ruefully of the beautiful weather 
he had enjoyed in his Indies; he was struck by the fact that 
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both on his way out and on his way back the weather had been 
admirable there and foul near the Eastern shores of the Ocean; 
this “observation’* tallied with another one which he had made 
repeatedly in the Indies: that vegetation flourished to the very 
edge of the sea, which showed that they were free from storms. 
On these two “facts,” based on so brief an experience, Coldn’s 
imagination took flight: “In conclusion, says the Admiral, the 
sacred theologians and the learned philosophers were right in 
saying that the Earthly Paradise is at the end of the Orient, 
for it is a most temperate place. And therefore, those lands he 
had now discovered are (says he) the end of the Orient.” (16) 
This is the second step in the gradual building of the fantastic 
biblical-cosmographical construction which he was to put forward 
later. 

But, meanwhile, he was far away from Paradise, with no 
anchorage, stormy weather, and only three seamen on board. 
What countenance could a Grand Admiral put before the King 
and Queen and all the world, arriving in Castille, if he did 
arrive at all, at the head of his smallest ship and twenty out 
of one hundred and twenty men? And how could anyone 
believe that he had discovered a world when he had been unable 
to rescue half his own crew from the puniest Portuguese island 
captain? There was nothing to do but to trust Providence, 
which had always paid so much attention to the affairs of Christ- 
bearer Colon ; and this trust was justified, for, when the Admiral 
returned from San Miguel to Santa Maria the next day, his boat 
came to the caravel with two priests and a notary and five seamen, 
whom he received well, and the upshot of it all was that he 
showed his credentials, was believed, given back his men and 
allowed to depart in peace. 

The weather, however, was not under the jurisdiction of the 
King of Portugal, still less of his local captain, and the Admiral 
tried in vain to take in ballast, so that on Sunday the 24th, even 
without ballast, seeing that the wind, though strong, was friendly 
and blew in the direction of Castille, he took his chance and 
sailed away. We can feel Pinzdn away ahead pulling him west- 
ward against his better sense. The voyage was stormy all the 
way. The Admiral “was very grieved with so many tempests 
now that he was at the gate of home.” (17) The wind broke 
through the sails on Sunday, March 3rd. He again called the 
crew together and drew lots for a pilgrim to go in his shirt to 
Santa Marla de la Cinta, in Huelva, and again the Lord chose 
him for the offering. The whole crew vowed that the first 
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Saturday after arrival they would observe a bread-and-water 
fast. Without sails *‘they ran the storm dry-masted in dire 
danger from the great tempest of the wind and sea which ate 
them both ways.*’ (i8) 

In the midst of the most terrific storm, tossed from heaven 
to earth, in a night torn by lightning and drenched by rain, 
they realised they were near land; at great risk, he ordered the 
mainsail to be spread and let the fierce winds dash them closer 
to it. At dawn, on Monday the 4th, he recognised the Rock 
of Cintra. He made up his mind to seek shelter in the bay of 
the Tagus. 

The wind drove him past Cascaes and he cast anchor further 
up towards Lisbon, while the whole town ran ashore astonished 
that the little ship had escaped the fury of the storm, which 
had been raging all over the west of Europe, causing great havoc 
everywhere. Later in the morning he sailed further upstream and 
anchored in Rastelo, a place worth mentioning if only because 
it witnessed one of the most quixotic scenes that ever were 
acted outside the immortal book. There happened to be at the 
time in Rastelo a ship of the Portuguese navy, “the best armed 
in artillery and weapons that ever was seen,** commanded by a 
spirited man by the name of Alonso Daman. This Captain, 
on seeing the Nina, sent his boat with the Master Bartolome 
Diaz to summon the newcomer to his ship and report to the 
officers of the King of Portugal, Col6n took up his quixotic 
attitude with such felicity that this page of his Diary seems 
torn from Cervantes* book: 

“The Admiral answered that he was Admiral of the King of 
Castille and that he did not give such reports to such persons, 
nor would he leave the ships or vessels wherein he might be 
[this from his one only caravel] except by necessity, not being 
able to withstand the force of arms. The ship-master answered 
that he should send the caravel-master; the Admiral said that he 
would send neither the master nor any other person, unless by 
force, for he thought it amounted to the same to send a person 
or to go himself, and that this was the custom of the Admirals 
of Castille, to die rather than give themselves or give men of 
theirs. The ship-master calmed down and said that since he 
was so determined it would be done as he wished, but he begged 
to be shown the letters of the King and Queen of Castille if he 
had them. The Admiral was pleased to show them, whereupon 
the master returned to the ship and reported to the Captain [. * .] 
who, with much ceremony, trumpets, drums and fifes, making 
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much festivity of it, came to the caravel and spoke with the 
Admiral and offered to do all the Admiral would wish.** (19) 

Col6n knew where he was. He knew that he had left Portugal 
seven years earlier because King John would not listen to him; 
that he had taken away the Toscanelli documents, which for 
the Portuguese Crown, deeply interested in discovery, were strictly 
secret; he knew that the word “Indies** had been proscribed 
from his letters of credence precisely not to awaken the suspicion 
of the King of Portugal; he “knew** that he had discovered 
Cipango and that, had it not been for the loss of the flagship 
and for the irksome company of the Pinz6ns, he would have 
discovered Cathay also; he knew that, as soon as King John 
saw his “Indians,** riot black like Guin6 men, but brown and 
comely like Easterners, the King would be vexed and would rue 
his past blindness. There was trouble ahead. A policy had to 
be hastily devised, for the storm which had forced him to seek 
refuge in Portugal had not allowed of such cogitations. There 
was only one policy — bluff. He was to stand up to the King, 
to make himself as big as possible — ^and, after all, he was big — 
and so to impress the King and keep him at arm*s length. 

There was method, therefore, in his quixotic madness, and 
his picturesque scene with Bartolom6 Diaz may well have been 
due to a happy blend of two of the main features of his character 
— cautiousness and megalomania. He had written to King 
John, who was then in Val do Paraiso, near the monastery of 
Our Lady of Virtues, about nine leagues away, sheltering from 
a pestilence which was then prevalent in the region. CoI6n 
explained how the King and Queen had instructed him not to 
abstain from entering the harbours of the King of Portugal to 
ask for all he might need, for his money, and he begged the 
Kang to allow him to sail on to Lisbon, for evil people, bearing 
in mind that he brought back much gold, might commit some 
evil action while he was in that unpopulated port; he also 
explained that he did not come from Guin6 but from the 
Indies. (20) 

If we have to believe Barros, there was another reason why 
Col6n was so anxious to go to Lisbon; “not so much to give 
pleasure to the King as to sadden him with his presence,** 
which in the circumstances it is but human to believe. The 
King, however, was too curious and possibly too anxious to be 
able to spare himself the ordeal of being the first to witness 
the glory of the man he had allowed to go, disappointed, from 
his Court to that of his rival. By this time the caravel had 
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become a mecca for the curious and the idle, who flocked to 
admire the Indians and the popinjays. 

King John seems to have recognised from the first the exalted 
position which Col6n had assumed in Rastelo. On Friday, 
the 8th, the Grand Admiral of the Ocean Sea received the 
formal visit of Don Martin de Noronha — possibly a delicate 
allusion to the illustrious, ecclesiastical Portuguese connections 
of his deceased wife — with a letter from the King inviting him 
to come and see him, a request with which the Admiral com- 
plied to avoid suspicion, though by this time he seems to have 
had qualms as to the wisdom of the visit. (22) 

King John was making things easy for him; he treated the 
Admiral with the honour due to his rank and instructed his 
officers to provide Col6n free of charge with all he might need. 
But Colon may have wondered whether he was safe and whether 
the King and Queen would not look askance on this visit, made 
to their rival before they themselves were informed of the dis- 
covery. It was, however, too late to recede. The next day, 
March 9th, he went to see the King. 

King John received him well, and whatever he thought of 
the event, he was gracious enough to leave on Col6n an excellent 
impression, for the new-fangled Admiral saw himself treated as 
a grandee and bidden to sit down every time he was in the 
royal presence. The King expressed doubts as to the rights 
of Castille over those lands, and Colon diplomatically claimed 
ignorance of that side of the question. He stayed two days, and 
on Monday, after a visit to the Queen, who was in the monastery 
of Villafranca, he returned to the caravel. 

Things, however, may not have been quite as simple as they 
seemed to Col6n, and it may well be that while he drank the 
exhilarating wine of power and glory he was skirting more 
deadly dangers than storm or Indian had threatened him with. 
If his impression of the King was good, that which he made on 
the King and his Court was far less flattering, as recorded by 
the chief Portuguese historian of the period : The King “received 
him with friendliness, but was very sad when he saw that the 
natives who came with him were not curly-haired blacks and in 
their features as those of Guin^, but similar in figure, colour 
and hair to what he was told were those of India on which he 
had worked so hard* And as Coldn told bigger greatness and 
things of that land than the land had, and this wiA a looseness 
of words, accusing and scolding the King for having rejected 
his offer, this way of speaking made some gentlemen so indignant 
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that, having added their hate of his insolence to the sorrow 
they saw the King felt at the loss of that enterprise, they offered 
themselves to kill him, wherewith they would prevent his 
departure for Castille. For they really thought that his arrival 
would injure this kingdom and cause some worry to His High- 
ness, owing to the conquest which had been granted him by the 
Pontiffs, from which conquest this Col6n seemed to bring these 
people. Which offers the King rejected and even condemned 
as a Catholic prince, though he personally objected to the event 
itself, and instead, he honoured Colon and had the men he 
had brought from his new discovery dressed in red cloth, and 
with this bid him farewell.** (23) 

Coldn seems, therefore, to have had a narrow escape. On 
Tuesday the 12th, when he was making ready to leave Llandra — 
where he had spent the night — he received an unexpected offer 
from King John to go to Castille by land. Was this an after- 
thought of the “Catholic Prince’* who felt tempted to have 
Col6n a little longer under his sway? Colon declined the offer, 
embarked and left Portugal the next day. 

Two days later, at dawn on Friday, March 15th, the Nina 
passed the Saltes bar and at midday entered the little harbour 
of Palos in sight of an enthusiastic population. The anxiety 
which must have been felt by those whose men were in the 
Pinta was soon relieved. In the afternoon of the same day, 
Martin Alonso’s ship, which had sought refuge in Bayona, a 
small harbour near Vigo, on the north-w^estem coast of Spain, 
sailed up the Odiel, (24) 

The joy could then be complete — save for those who thought 
of the forty men left in the new world. Though absorbed in 
his own triumph, there is little doubt that Col6n was one of 
them. 
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GLORY 

La RAbida and the house of Martin Alonso Pinz 6 n were for ? 
time the headquarters of the now famous and victorious man. 
Though some estrangement remained between the Admiral and 
his impatient second, particularly owing to the settlement of the 
Villa de la Navidad, there was no open break between them. 
Pinzdn, moreover, was gravely ill, a circumstance which would 
no doubt make Col 6 n refrain from driving home any advantage, 
real or imaginary, which he might have. It seems certain that 
he stayed in Pinzdn’s house, (i) 

Martin Alonso had written to the King and Queen from Bayona, 
as it was his right — and even his duty — to do. He can hardly have 
wished to claim for himself the discovery of the Indies, because 
there are at least two documents to prove that he acknowledged 
the Admiral’s claim before knowing that the NiHa had been saved 
from the waves. (2) This is confirmed by Zurita who reports 
that before April 22nd “news had come by a caravel of those 
which had sailed with Colon, which had arrived at the coast of 
Galicia, how he had found the islands and the land he had gone 
to discover” ; which shows that Pinzdn never thought of exploiting 
his advantage to the detriment of Col 6 n. Zurita adds, with 
reference to the King and Queen that “as they were on the point 
of informing the King of Portugal, they received a letter from the 
Admiral with the same news.” It follows that the Court knew 
first of the discovery from Pinzon. The sovereigns acknowledged 
his letter and bid him come to see them. But he died on March 
20th and was buried in the monastery of La Rdbida. With his 
death, Col 6 n remained the only figure on the stage of the dis- 
covery. Vicente YAfiez Pinzdn, Juan de la Cosa, were still to 
make their names; Coldn’s name was now safe: he was by now 
The Very Magnificent Lord Don Cristdbal Coldn. 

But in his character, fear was too predominant to allow caution 
ever to go to sleep. Cbldn was an “early-riscr*’ in all that con- 
cerned self-defence and foresight. He knew how crucial tlw 
appearance of things is in this world of men. Presentation is hsil 
the battle of conviction. In our modem world, Coldn would have 
made a superb Minister of Propaganda. As soon as the stay m 
m 
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the Azores had secured him some respite from the storm which 
had pursued him in mid-ocean, he wrote letters to the iting and 
Queen. These letters are lost. They announced his discovery 
and put it, of course, under the light which he thought most 
favourable, bearing in mind the interests and ideals of the two 
monarchs. This can be safely surmised from the tone of his 
Journal, preserved to us in the paraphrasing of Las Casas. More- 
over, we possess one written at the same time, addressed to Luis 
de Santdngel, and which he seems to have used rather as a circular 
letter for the information of all important men. In these writings 
Col6n is anxious to establish a certain number of points which may 
justify the expedition and make of it so great a success for the 
present and so vast a hope for the future that the loss of the flagship 
may be forgotten and his name secured against possible attacks. 
These points are: {a) abundance of gold; (6) fertility and wealth 
of the islands; (c) proximity to “Cathay** and to the Grand 
Khan; (d) gentleness of the “Indians** and facility of the task of 
conversion to be imdertaken. 

He does not mention Cipango. Col6n had the same mixture 
of faith and lack of faith which makes Don Quixote so subtle 
under his integrity; he is sure Espanola is Cipango, but he feels 
this faith far too tender to be exposed to the raw breath of scep- 
ticism. Yet in this same letter he dares venture opinions no less 
fantastic : speaking of Espanola, he declares that on the west side 
of it there remain two provinces which he has not explored, in 
one of which, known as Cibao, people are born with tails. He 
had not yet discovered the Indian joke; nor had Bern^ldez, who 
rejects Col6n*8 view, for a purely “scientific** reason, in the 
following words : “ I do not think it can be there, to judge by 
how it is marked in the world-map in which I have read, and if 
it be there, it shall soon be known with the help of God.** (3) 

The King and Queen were delighted with the news. On 
March 30th, from Barcelona, where they happened to be at the 
time, they wrote to him, addressing him as “Don Cristdbal, our 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea and Viceroy and Governor of the 
Islands which have been discovered in the Indies**; they prom- 
ised him more favours; and they at once evinced that haste 
which was going to dominate all their correspondence with him 
for the next six months : “We wish you to come soon and [. . .] 
that you should hasten your coming as much as possible so that 
eveiydimg may be seen to, and as you see that summer is with us 
and we must not let miss the p>est] time to return, see whether 
somedung could not already be prepared in Seville or in other 
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places for your return to the lands you have discovered. And 
write soon [. . .] so that we may be in a position to see to things 
while you are on your way here and back, so that when you return 
from here [Barcelona] all may be ready.*’ (4) 

The reason for this haste was patent: fear lest the King of 
Portugal should consider that the discovery was an act of poaching 
on his preserves and should act accordingly. This fear was justi- 
fied : ‘‘ King John,” writes Barros, “was much put out at the news 
of the site and place of the discovery which Col6n revealed to him, 
and truly thought that this discovered land belonged to him, and 
so he was told by the members of his council [. . .], over which 
business he held many councils, in which he decided to send there 
at once Dom Francisco Dalmeyda, son of the Count of Abrantes 
Dom Lopo, with a fleet.” (5) 

This was soon reported to the King and Queen by their faithful 
and powerful vassal the Duke of Medina-Sidonia, to whom the 
royal couple wrote on May 2nd, thanking him for his warning 
and adding that “ they were dealing with the business with much 
care and diligence and intended to avail themselves of his services.” 
They also begged him to see that “all the caravels of his estate 
were ready and equipped so that they should be available in cAse 
of need.” (6) 

But the King and Queen were not relying solely on their navy, 
confident as they were in its powers. They were also mobilising 
against King John their own diplomacy and the spiritual authority 
of the Pope. On May 3rd, Pope Alexander VI issued a bull 
granting them the Indies discovered or to be discovered in the 
same way in which the King of Portugal had been granted the 
lands discovered in parttbus Africaey Gtdneae et Minerae auriy 
which hardly sounds like infallible geography; and the next day, 
another equally important bull divided all this no-man*s-land of 
discoveries between the Peninsular Crowns by a line from Pole 
to Pole one hundred leagues from “ any of the islands known as 
Azores and Cabo Verde,” which again would appear to show that 
the Papacy was far less strict in these cosmograplucal matters than 
in matters of dogma. 

Meanwhile, Ferdinand had sent an energetic protest to King 
John demanding that the fleet should not be dispatched and 
pointing out that the question of rights could always be discussed 
by their ambassadors. The King of Portugal agreed, but Ms 
ambassadors were slow to come, and the Edng and Queen did not 
abate their vigUance nor their eagerness to see Coldn depart for 
their new empire. (7) 

Colon’s importance could not but increase in the li|^t of dtis 
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conflict. The scheme which had caused so much merriment in 
the two Courts was now so far vindicated that the two Courts 
were arming and feverishly watching each other for the spoils of 
it. He had become the man of the day. From the very first, four 
days after his landing, another “early-riser,"' the Duke of Medina- 
ceU, wrote to the Cardinal of Spain with a plea to be allowed to 
send a few of his caravels to the Indies, as a reward for having 
introduced “Cristdbal Colomo*" to the Court. (8) This letter is 
a sign of the interest — not all of it, presumably, evangelical — ^which 
the discovery had awakened in the countiy. On March 31st, 
Palm Sunday, Coldn made a sensational entry into Seville, showing 
off his Indians, his gold and his popinja}rs; and after a brief stay, 
in which he devoted his time to the preparation of his second 
sally, he left for Barcelona. ‘‘The fame had begun to fly over 
Castille, that new lands had been discovered, known as the Indies, 
and so many peoples and so different, and things so new, and that 
the man who had discovered them came by such a road and brought 
with him men of such people; not only those in the townships 
through which he passed, but those from townships remote 
from his road came to see him, and the townships were emptied 
and the roads were filled to see him and come to receive 
him.’’ (9) 

It was just short of a year after his journey towards Palos. His 
triumphant progress through Castille and Aragon was a fit com- 
memoration of the dismal progress of the expelled Jews. He 
can hardly have failed to think of it while he passed through the 
same roads and was acclaimed by the same people who one year 
earlier had watched the tragic exoduS in sullen, sad or charitable 
silence. 

Towards the end of April he was received by the King and 
Queen with the utmost solenmity. The Queen felt in those days as 
if life was beginning afresh for her soul, just recovering from the 
anguish she had undergone while King Ferdinand fought with 
death as a result of an attempt to murder him. On Friday, 
December 7th, when Col6n was navigating in the Indies, the 
King had been sitting in his Law Court in Barcelona as he was 
wont to do, “hearing the people from 8 to 12, and as he rose to 
go, he walked down the steps towards the square known as the 
King’s Square, with many knights and citizens, who went each 
to his horse or mule, and the King stopped on the last step to 
Speak to his treasurer, when that bad and treacherous man came 
towards him from behind, and as the King had finished speakmg 
and he went down one more step to mount his mule . .] strudk 
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him with a sword or alfange as long as three palms, and with the 
point of the weapon cut a woimd from the top of the head by the 
ear and the neck down to the shoulders.** The Queen, writing to 
her confessor, said: ‘‘I had no heart to see the wound; it was 
four fingers deep and so long that my hand trembles to say it.** 
But, she adds, “it spared all the strings and the neck bone and all 
that which would have been dangerous.** (lo) 

During those three months the Queen, in her own words, “had 
tasted death.** She was, despite her austere life, a pleasure-loving 
soul, and now that all was over, she sought relaxation in stately 
ceremony and in solemn music — in which she probably felt that 
along with her pleasure she served the pomp and power of the 
State. The reception granted to Col6n was worthy of the best 
traditions of the Castillian Crown. The throne was set up in 
public. The King, still pale and thin, and the Queen received 
their Grand Admiral surrounded by all their Court, Prince John 
at the head of it. Col6n must have then tasted the wine of glory 
at its best, and have felt like a true Admiral and a true Viceroy 
for the first time. He had organised his procession with his usual 
genius for presentation, and had deeply impressed the Court 
(which so thronged the streets that it hindered his progress 
towards the Palace) with a liberal display of all the treasures, 
parrots, Indians, golden masks, pearls and mother-o*-pearl and 
tropical fruit which he had brought over. 

The King and Queen astounded their courtiers by granting him 
two singular honours so far reserved for the greatest of the great: 
they rose to greet him, and after the kissing of hands they offered 
him a stool. How far this unheard-of, coveted distinction, granted 
him in the presence of an envious Court, can be counted as one 
of the causes of his later troubles and ultimate downfall, it would 
be difficult to say. As for his speech, we may imagine it a comment 
and paraphrasing of his letters, no doubt warmed by the fire of 
his imagination and emboldened by the feeling of self-assurance 
and success which must have filled his heart in that glorious hour. 
Las Casas relates that the King and Queen were so much impressed 
by the story which their Adimral told them that they fell on their 
k^s with tears of joy in their eyes, and that the singers of the 
Queen^s Chapel “sang * Te Deum Laudamus,* and the soprano 
wind instruments answered so that it seemed as if in that hour 
the delights of heaven had been opened and manifested and 
communicated themselves to them.** (ii> 

By order of their Highnesses, the whole Court accompanied the 
Admiral to his lodgings that evening. The King and Queen were 
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indeed impressed. More royal favours followed. The King bid 
the Admiral ride by his side, while the Prince rode on the other 
side, a privilege till then reserved to the royal blood. 

This ascent cannot have been easy. The country was used to 
accepting that persons of humble extraction should reach the 
higher layers of the realm, for both brave soldiers and clever or 
saintly ecclesiastics rose rapidly in the State. The two ways of gain* 
ing heaven described by a famous poet of the century, (12) prayers 
and tears for the priest, and killing Moors for the knight, were also 
the two ladders up to worthy success. The discovery of the Indies 
could be fairly counted as good as the killing of a great quantity 
of Moors. But human nature being what it was, a society which, 
fairly democratic though it was, was nevertheless as keen a 
believer in the virtue of ‘ ‘ blood ** as any other in Europe at the time, 
must have found it difficult to reconcile itself to such a breath- 
taking ascent to the top of power and majesty on the part of one 
who, after all, was a Genoese adventurer of somewhat obscure 
origins. 

There is no doubt that the King and Queen realised the position 
— ^which indeed was so natural that any fool could have predicted 
it — and that they were determined to make the Court and country 
‘‘swallow’* the new potentate. Their hand and will are visible 
behind the chief episode in this social ascent of Col6n, as related 
by Las Casas. The Grand Cardinal of Spain, Don Pero Gonzdlez 
de Mendoza, brother of the Duke of the Infantado, “The Third 
King of Spain,” “took him to his house to dine with him, and 
bid him sit on the most pre-eminent seat, next to him, and had 
him served in a covered dish and his food tested first for 
poison, and that time was the first that his food was tested and 
served in a covered dish, and henceforward he was served with 
the solemnity and greatness required by his dignified title of 
Admiral.” (13) 

What are the reasons for this remarkable behaviour on the part 
of the chief personage of the Spanish Court? “This munificent 
lord and great pontiff, seeing the merits and labours, and the fruit 
which was beginning to come therefrom, of the said first Admiral 
of these Indies, and how the grateful King and Queen had 
honoured and sublimated him, and how they had given orders that 
he should be honoured and venerated, he, nrst of all the grandees 
to do 80,” (14) invited him to his table. First of all the grandees 
to do so, though the King and Queen had ordered that he should 
be honoured, the Grand Cardinal, closest of all their subjects to 
the sovereigns* plans, wishes and designs, was told to give a lead 
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to the Court. This shows how scrupulous Ferdinand and Isabel 
meant to be, and were, in the fulfilment of their obligations to 
Col 6 n, and how generous in their interpretation of them. Withal, 
the episode has a strong 83rmbolic value: ColMs greatness was 
acknowledged by the ceremony of testing his food for poison. Such 
is greatness amongst men that it carries with it the risk of 
poisoned food. 

This determination of Ferdinand and Isabel to reward Coldn 
up to and even beyond the limit of their commitments, dictated 
many a decision in that period of feverish work which extends 
between April and September, during which the second fleet was 
prepared and its Admiral’s estate and greatness were firmly estab* 
lished. On May 20th, Col6n is granted the right to wear a castle 
and a lion in his arms — z, really exorbitant honour in those days, 
for the castle and the lion were the royal arms; on May 23rd, he 
is given a present of one thousand gold doblas (335,000 maravedis) ; 
on May 26th, he is granted the right to lodge with five of his 
servants wherever he goes, paying only for his food at current 
prices; on May 28th, die Kng and Queen solemnly confirm him 
in the titles, honours and privileges which had been agreed upon 
in the Capitulation of Santa F 6 ; on the same day he receives 
letters-patent appointing him Captain-General of the second 
fleet going to the Indies, and granting him authority to appoint 
any persons he might wish for the government of the Indies, 
pending the measures to be taken later for setting up the S3r8tem 
defined in the Capitulations — that Col6n should nominate three 
persons and the Crown choose one of them. (15) In short, with a 
commendable rapidity which should qualify the usual charges of 
cumbrousness and slowness raised against their administration, 
the King and Queen erected a magnificent personage before the 
Court and the world, and lavishly bestowed wealth, honour and 
power upon him. 

How ^d he stand this difficult test — success ? There are signs 
that he might have done it better. The first of them is that he 
profited by this period of honeymoon with the Crown to secure 
for himself the grant of ten thousand maravedis promised by the 
King and Queen to the first man who would see land. An tdbald^ 
or royal order, to that effect was signed by the King and Queen 
on May 23rd. Now it is obvious &t he had not seen land and 
. that he knew he hadn’t, for otherwise he would have had the flag 
hoisted and the gun fired as he himself had instructed the three 
crews to do, as soon as land was sighted. But suppose he had. If 
ever there had been an obvious gesture to make in his career, this 
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was it — ^to let the poor sailor who saw it from the Pinta^ and who 
was obviously entitled to the prize, have the benefit of the doubt 
and receive the modest yearly grant which, for a man now at the 
summit of fortune, became a mere trifle. The claim was made and 
won by him when no clerk or official was in a position to resist 
him, and when he himself had every reason to believe that he 
would be the almost omnipotent lord of an almost unlimited 
world of islands, with a fabulous mainland behind. The disap- 
pointed sailor went over to Morocco and became a renegade. His 
faith, as is the case with most of us, apparently required works . . . 
by others. But how could he be expected to bear the burden of 
disappointment when his chief had broken down under that of 
success ? The grant was made, but it is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that the ungenerous Admiral was to pay heavily in later 
years for the ten thousand maravedis. Much of the disaffection, 
opposition, rebellion even, with which he was soon to meet might 
be traced to the effect produced in the humble folk by this 
inconsiderate action on his part. 

# 

« # 

Trouble began at once. The preparation of his second fleet 
proved a far longer and more arduous task than the impatient 
monarchs had expected. Ferdinand and Isabel had placed all 
“Indian*' affairs in the hands of the Archdean of Seville, Don 
Juan de Fonseca, who, “though a cleric and an archdean, and 
later [. . .] bishop of Badajoz, then Palencia, then Burgos, which 
he was when he died, was very capable for worldly affairs, espe- 
cially for assembling soldiers and for manning fleets, which is 
an occupation for Biscayans rather than for bishops, for which 
reason the King and Queen always entrusted him with the fleets 
which were armed in their lifetime.*’ (16) 

To this soldierly priest fell the task of organising the second 
fleet, in collaboration with Coldn. Don Juan de Fonseca, “very 
capable for worldly affairs” indeed, obtained a yearly grant of 
two hundred thousand maravedis while he was to be engaged in 
this un-ecclesiastical occupation. The funds were to be taken out 
of a sum of fifteen thousand ducats of gold for the fleet expenses 
which had been entrusted to Francisco Pinelo, ajurado of the city 
of Seville, who acted as treasurer: Juan de Soria, the Prince’s 
private secretary, was to be the chief comptroller and accountant. 

The royal eye saw to everything. Lances are requisitioned in 
Granada, cuirasses, bows and shotguns in Mdlaga, powder and 
artillery ammunition are provided through Rodrigo Narviez, 
**M^ordonio of our artillery”; trusted men are appointed to 
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receive the goods, notably the gold, at the other end, and also in 
Spain, to keep accounts, to administer justice in the Indies, to 
watch over the faith and conversion of the new royal subjects. 
But the frequent letters of the King and Queen reveal from the 
outset that all is not well with the urgent and mighty work. 

Despite repeated royal orders for haste, the fleet never seems 
to be ready to start. On June i2th, a royal letter is sent to Coldn 
in which he is begged to make haste; on July 25th, royal letters 
are sent both to Col6n and to Don Juan de Fonseca, requesting 
them to make great haste in the departure of the fleet; on August 
3rd, the King and Queen write to G6mez Tello, one of their 
“trusted men,” allowing him to remain behind but requesting him 
to do all he can so that the fleet leaves as soon as possible; on the 
4th, the indefatigable royal couple write to Francisco Pinelo, the 
acting treasurer of the fleet, pressing him “to put much attention 
and diligence in securing its prompt departure” ; on August i8th, 
yet another royal request for haste to Don Juan de Fonseca, and 
a similar request to Coldn; on September 5th, both men are again 
requested not to delay. 

The preparation of a fleet of seventeen vessels manned in all — 
crew, soldiers, emigrants and other passengers — by one thousand 
to fifteen hundred persons can have been no easy matter. Despite 
the diligence and attention of Don Juan de Fonseca and his 
officials, and of Coldn’s own watchful and distrustful eye, we know 
from his later complaints that they were deceived more than once 
by the cunning of sundry self-seekers. The coopers gave them 
such poor barrels for their wine that much of this precious liquid 
flowed to waste in their ships, even as the wine of the skins which 
Don Quixote mistook for a giant; and the horsemen, having 
pranced before the eye of Coldn, Fonseca, Soria and other over- 
seers on excellent Andalucian steeds, managed to smuggle skinny 
hacks in their places just before the ships' departure. There was, 
to be sure, a certain amount of inevitable delay. But we arc led 
by the evidence to suspect that some of it must have come from 
the tension which set in between the men entrusted with the task 
of organising the expedition. 

The tension arose, no doubt, out of the handling of things and 
people, but soon developed into a personal feud. The powers rf 
the four persons chiefly concerned were not well defined. The 
royal letter of May 23rd was addressed jointly to the Admiral and 
the Archdean, giving them powers to buy ships and material and 
to enlist and pay the men; ‘‘All to be done and passed befcMce 
Juan de Soria”; while Francisco Pinelo was to keep the funds 
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and also the account of all moneys spent. Trouble arose between 
Col6n and Juan de Soria; it is even possible to surmise that it 
arose also between Col6n and Don Juan de Fonseca, without 
whose tacit or express acquiescence and sympathy the Prince’s 
secretary would not have dared stand up to the Admiral as he did. 
Col6n complained to the King and Queen, who most emphatically 
stood by him and wrote to that effect to him, to Fonseca and to 
Soria. (17) These royal letters are most instructive, for they 
reveal that the main trouble with Soria was a reluctance “to 
honour and respect the Admiral of the Indies as it should be 
done and as we wish it,” which, the sovereigns explain, must be 
“according to the title we have given him”; the Soria episode 
was therefore part of the painful process of swallowing Col6n*s 
greatness on the part of a reluctant Court; nor can Fonseca him- 
self be exonerated in this, for the King and Queen went out of 
their way to explain to him also, under cover of a message to 
Soria, how the Admiral should be respected. But, moreover, 
these letters also show that the trouble, on Col6n*s side, was a 
tendency to break away from all control and to assume inde- 
pendent and sovereign powers. This is patent in the royal letter 
to Col6n, in which, and not in those to others, having said that 
they have given orders to have him treated “as is just and in 
accordance with the rank we have given you,” they add: “you 
must see to it that he [Soria] signs everything that is spent, for 
he must keep the books for our Chief Accountants,” (18) which 
plainly shows that Col6n had tried to get rid of Soria’s supervision. 

The King and Queen were no doubt beginning to notice this 
tendency to rebel against all outside authority — ^and in the circum- 
stances this amounted to rebellion against their own authority — 
on the part of this strange man whom they had made second to 
none in the land as a reward for his gift of an Empire. They were 
no ordinary monarchs. They were that man and that woman who 
had transfigured the Peninsula from a nest of anarchical kingdoms, 
dukedoms, earldoms, bishoprics and petty Moorish courts, into 
the strongest and most respected realm in Christendom. This 
had been achieved by sheer energy, faith and respect for their 
own royal functions and duties, l^e King and Queen who had 
tamed Ae Mendozas, Guzmdns and Manriques, could not be slow 
in detecting signs of indiscipline in a Colombo-Col6n. 

There is no doubt that in his intimate dreams he saw himself as 
a ^uari-monarch of the Indies. The King and Queen heard with 
evident displeasure that he was taking over a personal bodyguard 
of mtimos (men in emtinwm service), a privilege then considered 
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royal. (Bartolom 6 , the Admiral’s brother, for instance, became a 
contino of the King and Queen.) In answer to Fonseca, who had 
imparted the news to them, Ferdinand and Isabel wnte: ''As for 
the continos which you say the Admiral is taking over, you were 
right in telling him that he need not take any on this voyage, since 
every one of our men who is going must do whatever he may 
order in our name, and any separation of the men into his 
own and others might bring about many a drawback; but if he 
wishes to take over some whom he may call his own for his suite, 
he may take as many as ten squires out of the fifty who are going, 
and another twenty out of the other thousand persons who are 
going, and let them be paid as the others.” (19) 

The King and Queen were jealous of their own privileges, and 
probably anxious lest Col6n were thinking of gradually setting up 
a separate establishment of his own which should enable him 
eventually to shake off the authority of Castille. At a closer 
range there was, moreover, another doubt in their minds: the 
Portuguese claim was still unanswered and undiscussed. King 
Ferdinand was playing for time, for he wanted to see the Castillian 
claim more firmly established by Coldn’s second expedition, and 
to get rid of the French threat on Roussillon; which he did in 
time to receive the Portuguese ambassadors with a free mind 
when they arrived in Barcelona on August 15th. This enabled 
him to keep the Portuguese ambassadors waiting and the matter 
open, until, as Barros says, (20) he was able to size up the dis- 
covery, a phrase which, in the Portuguese text, may be plainly 
read as a hint that the second expedition contained persons 
entrusted with the task of giving the King and Queen an inde- 
pendent account of the actual value of the discovery. It may be 
surmised that one of these persons must have been Antonio de 
Torres, since from the outset he was designated as the Captain of 
the return voyage of the fleet. This Antonio de Torres, “a 
notable person, wise and capable for such a post,” (21) was a 
brother ^ the Aya of Prince Don Juan, and therefore close to the 
royal household. His appointment to so exceptional a post, at so 
early an hour, seems to suggest that he went in the expedition as 
a kmd of second-in-command, and general watchman; for the 
King and Queen may have pondered over that visit of Coldn’s 
to the King of Portugal before he came to Spain. (22) Their lavish 
generosity to him may have had more than one cause, and behind 
the more luminous one of their natural gratitude and ndble nature 
there may have lurked a less generous motive of (ear. !t is, 
at any rate, significant that they end their letter to Soria with tiiia 
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injunction: “We order you to see that he leaves with great satis- 
faction, for we wish it so and such is our pleasure, and we shall 
feel much wrath if it be not so/' (23) 

This second voyage seems to have been conceived on the basis 
of a memorandum prepared by Col6n in April 1493. The 
Admiral is mostly concerned with a frank scheme of colonisation 
by Spaniards. There is a somewhat perfunctory reference to the 
conversion of the Indians, but the memorandum is accurately 
described in its first paragraph: “Obeying Your Highnesses’ 
command, I will set down what occurs to me, save a better 
opinion, with a view to populating and developing the Espanola 
as well as the other Islands found or to be found." (24) 

His suggestions are most sensible. Two thousand settlers are 
to be taken over on a voluntary basis; three or four pueblos or 
settlements are to be built; no one is to be allowed to dig or wash 
for gold save those who settle and build a house to dwell in the 
island; churchmen and worship implements are to be taken over; 
and, along with a number of measures for preventing leakage, 
gold-seeking is to be forbidden during certain periods of the year 
so that people can turn their minds to the land. 

We are to find traces of these ideas of Col6n in the instruc- 
tions which he received from the King and the Queen on 
May 29th. (25) But, as was to be expected, the sovereigns had 
also ideas of their own. The mere fact that these instructions 
were deemed necessary is in itself significant. Col6n was no 
longer leaving with a blank cheque, drawn, it is true, on a Blank 
Bank; he was leaving for an existing territory and more to come, 
“belonging" to the King and Queen; as “their" Admiral and 
Viceroy, and in strings firmly held by the most authoritarian 
monarchs of the age. 

There are four kinds of ideas not always clearly separated in 
these instructions: religious welfare of the Indians; organisation 
of the expedition; commercial and accountancy arrangements; 
and political and constitutional rules. It is significant to find 
amongst the last the oath of allegiance to their Highnesses, to be 
taken by all the men taking part in the expedition, which was 
undoubtedly a discreet way of reminding Col6n that all his 
men were royal men; the two following prescriptions speak for 
themselves: 


12 : That every time a sentence is carried out, the public crier 
is to say: “This is the justice which is rendered by 
the King and Queen, our sovereigns"; 
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13; That all the decisions, orders and patents given out by 
the said Admiral, Viceroy and Governor, be written in 
the name of Don Fernando and Dona Isabel, King and 
Queen, etc., and signed by the said Don Cristdbal 
Col6n. (26) 

These two rules are a clear sign of the way the King and Queen 
were thinking. Taken together with the remaining provisions, 
they show, moreover, that this second expedition was clearly con- 
ceived as the first colonising effort of a series which was to occupy 
the best part of two centuries. The two lines of European 
invasion — ^spiritual and economic — are well represented in it. 
The instructions begin with an injunction to the Viceroy to work 
hard for the conversion of the Indians who are to be treated 
‘‘very kindly and lovingly” (“muy bien y amorosamente”), under 
pain of severe punishment. A Benedictine friar of Catalan 
extraction. Father Bernardo Boil, or Buil, was put in charge of 
the spiritual welfare of the natives. He was seconded by a few 
lay brothers, though very learned, says Las Casas, one of whom 
was known as John the Red, “because he was so.” (27) 

The economic provisions were conceived on a reversal — ^per- 
haps subconscious and unnoted, but definite — of the original 
dreams of a gold-paved-and-roofed Cipango. Twenty peasants 
and a man knowing how to make acequias (28) were sent “ to dis- 
cover land,” i.e. arable land; the horsemen were asked to take 
mares as spare mounts; (29) a number — which, as time was to 
show, was insufficient— of draft beasts, probably horses, was also 
embarked, as well as wheat, grain for sowing, vine plants and 
sugar-canes. Gold, to be sure, was not forgotten, but it was no 
longer the main nor even the predominant factor in the economic 
conception behind these instructions. Agriculture and trade were 
the paramount considerations, and if a rash critic would condemn 
the decision to keep a strict control on all men, things and goods 
going to the Indies, a wiser observer would reaUse that this order, 
taken on May 23rd, 1493, just over two months after the discovery 
had been made known to the world, was an elementary politied 
precaution, pending the organisation of the new world, so sud- 
denly thrown open to European enterprise. 


The harbour chosen was no longer Palos, the resources of which 
were below the requirements of this more ambitious fleet, but 
Cidta, next to Seville, the most important of die soudbem ports 
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of Spain. There the ships were gradually assembled and equipped 
and the men congregated. This time it was not necessary for 
Col6n to brandish an order of pardon for jailbirds, nor for Pinzdn 
to make flaming harangues; recruits abounded and Col6n must 
have been able to make a choice. Over and above his seventeen 
crews, he had on board a number of soldiers, both horse and foot, 
peasants, craftsmen of all kinds, a doctor and a surgeon, several 
priests, and a handful of hidalgos who went to the Indies in order 
to gai honour, or wealth, or both. He also had on board his 
brother, Giacomo, promptly transmogrified into Don Diego upon 
his arrival in Spain from his native looms. This in no way 
enhanced his colourless personality. But the majesty and power 
of Col6n himself shone the more. He now travelled in great state, 
with a retinue of servants, a bodyguard of continos, almost a court 
of gentlemen. Would any man in his senses doubt now that he 
was a real Admiral? At last his dream had come true. He had 
risen to the acme of power and glory, next to none but the King 
and the Queen, and possibly the Cardinal of Spain. He had 
released from his suffering soul years of personal, and centuries 
of racial, humiliation. In his person, he had raised that people 
which Castille had expelled, to the summit of power over that 
Castille which had expelled it. He was, moreover, his own master 
in his own fleet. He had got rid of the detested Pinzdns. But 
did he know, that morning of September 24th, when he proudly 
gave the order to spread sails to his fleet of seventeen ships and 
caravels, did he know that there were men on board who were 
soon to make him home-sick for the loyalty of the three great 
sailors of Palos ? 




PART V 

THE GRAND ADMIRAL OF THE OCEAN SEA 




CHAPTER XXI 


THE ADMIRAL’S SECOND VOYAGE 

If, sitting in his flagship castle, in the comfortable and even 
luxurious surroundings of his real cabin — a real admiral’s cabin 
— Col6n watched the trembling track left by the ship — slowest 
and last of his fleet — on the still waters of the Atlantic, his 
eye, though imaginative, would not yet see that other track, far 
vaster and more complex, which his discovery was opening in 
the mental seas of Europe. True, “Europe” was not then what 
it has become since, particularly in our century, the whole 
Continent in area, and its whole population in depth; true, 
“Europe” in its more conscious and responsible aspects was for 
practical purposes little more than the civilised crust of its 
civilised South-west; but in that Western and Southern area 
the news that Col6n had discovered a new world was hailed 
with enthusiasm and emotion. His own report — the “circular” 
letter received by Santangel, Sdnchez and others — was printed 
and published eight times within the year 1493 — the first (in 
a Latin version) in Rome on April 29th. (i) But the most 
assiduous advertiser of the discovery was Peter Martyr, the 
Italian letter-writer, the confidant of the monarchs and grandees 
of Spain. His letters, addressed to men and women of high 
station in Spain and Italy, were channels for news and views 
similar, if not to our public press, to the printed “letters” more 
systematically circulated in our day by a few enterprising persons 
or societies. Those to whom they were addressed were free to 
treat them as confidential, but often handed them round to 
local groups, owing to their news value; and, thus multiplied by 
local Peter Martyrs, the news spread all over Europe in wider 
and wider circles, which no doubt diluted whatever truth it 
contained. Peter Martyr recorded the discovery of the Indies 
in a letter to Borromeo, dated in Barcelona, May 14th, 1493, 
the terms of which are now famous: “A few days later, one 
Christopher Col6n returned from the Western Antipodes; he is 
a Ligurian who, sent by my Sovereigns, penetrated with just 
three ships into that province reported to be fabulous; he came 
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back with tangible proofs, many precious things and notably 
gold which those regions generate naturally.’’ (2) 

Other letters follow this somewhat bald statement of the fact. 
They bear traces of conversations with the “Ligurian,” for we 
meet with the now familiar details about the abundance of gold, 
the simplicity and nakedness of the natives and their readiness 
to be converted, and the beauty and strangeness of nature. The 
influence of the discoverer is indeed patent in some of these 
letters, such as that of September 13th, addressed to Cardinal 
Ascanio Sforza, and in which we hear that “after [three and 
thirty days of navigation] the explorers from the deck of the 
biggest ship, which conveyed Col6n himself, announced land.” (3) 
Col6n was assiduously propagating his own view as to the first 
man to see the new world. It is therefore significant to find 
that in this letter Peter Martyr puts forward views which would 
appear to suggest a less enthusiastic estimate of the Indians 
than Col6n had formed when he left Espanola. “The sense of 
mine and thine has sway over their lives as it has over ours, 
whence they seek to acquire luxury and wealth, which seems 
somewhat unnecessary for naked people.” (4) 

This “new world,” as Peter Martyr was to call it for the 
first time in a letter to Borromeo on October 20th, 1494, was a 
constant source of wonder for the imagination of the wary men 
of Europe, alive to the fact that the East concealed immense 
fields of human life still closed to their curiosity and to their 
enterprise. The unlimited after-effects of the discovery were 
still unshaped and unrevealed in the bosom of time; but princes, 
geographers, philosophers and business-men, who had been 
watching the growing influx of Oriental goods, the slow penetra- 
tion of Europe and Asia towards each other through the sands, 
physical and cultural, of Africa, felt at once, on hearing the news 
of Coldn’s discovery and its approximate location, that a new era 
was about to begin. 

The obsession of Islam which had dominated Spain’s history 
for seven centuries was, in a way, characteristic of the whole 
of Europe. The acme of European enterprise outside Eun^ 
had been reached in the crusades — South-eastwards, neither 
East, nor South, nor, least of all. West, blocked as it was by 
the ocean and by a veil of nothingness. Of recent date, the 
Portuguese had won the admiration of all Christendom by 
their navigating exploits along the coast of Africa and as far as 
the isles of Cabo Verde. But the veil still remained haii|[ing 
over the ocean, and Christendom had never even iim^inea 
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anything outside its own pale but Moors and Jews and the 
somewhat mythical and fabulous subjects of Prester John or of 
the Grand Khan. 

Then came Col6n and his first letters and conversations with 
the chief information officer of the age, Peter Martyr, Col6n 
might talk of “Indians.” Peter Martyr did not take it that 
way. He was not a quixotic man, capable of covering reality 
with a mask of his own dreaming. He had a quick, intuitive 
mind, and he grasped first the hard facts which were offered 
him — not merely by hearsay, since he could see the specimens 
of Indians in Colon’s suite and was in a position to talk to them. 
The main point about these men was that they were new^ i.e. 
they were neither Christians nor Jews nor Moors, nor, so far 
as he could judge, subjects of the fabulous Grand Khan, Nor 
were they blacks, either. This inedit character of the discovery 
was the feature which he was to emphasise in his letters; possibly 
not in a deliberate way, and yet in a way which can be quite 
clearly perceived even to this day in most of the letters he wrote. 
It was this sense of what had occurred which prompted him to 
coin the expression New World four years before it was to come 
to the pen of the discoverer himself. (5) 


Thus conveyed by the wings of fame, the news reached the 
Court of France, and in particular the house of Anne de Beaujeu, 
elder daughter of Louis XI, who had just two years earlier 
divested herself of the duties of Regent of the kingdom on 
behalf of her younger brother Charles VIII. There was a 
foreign gentleman in her household to whom the news was sure 
to be of the utmost interest, and so King Charles himself seems 
to have thought, for he asked this gentleman to come to the 
royal presence and hear it. The stranger was no other than 
Bartolom6 Col6n. 

The future Adelantado of the Indies was then thirty-two. 
“He was a person of very good looks, tall, though not so tall 
as the Admiral, of good countenance, though somewhat for- 
bidding, strong and courageous, very wise and cautious and 
cunning, of great experience for every kind of business. More 
wary and astute, so it seemed, and of less ingenuity than 
Criatdbai Col6n; cunning and very shrewd in his dealings with 
men, singularly learned and experienced in sea-affairs* A great 
tailor and, to judige by the books and charts annotated by mm. 
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so proficient in that lore that the Admiral cannot have surpassed 
him much.** (6) 

His whereabouts between his Portuguese days and this summer 
of 1493 when he hears from the King — and from his brother 
also — ^that the Indies have been discovered, are one of the many 
mysteries of this most mysterious family. It seems well ascer- 
tained that he was in Portugal in December 1487, (7) for he 
was present when Bartholomeu Diaz returned from an expedition 
made famous by the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
he may even have taken part in this expedition himself. More- 
over, as will be seen hereafter, he was in London in February 
1488. Yet both Las Casas and Fernando Col6n record that his 
arrival in England was delayed by “sea-thieves, Sterlings 
(‘Esterlines*) by nation. I know not their nation. This made 
him contract an illness and reduced him to extreme poverty, 
causing him to be a long time before he was able to arrive in 
England until God wished him to recover; and, somewhat 
restored by his industry and the work of his hands, for he made 
sea-charts,** at last arrived in England. (8) 

This story has given much trouble to historians of Col6n. 
When did these melodramatic events take place? If Bartolom^ 
was in Lisbon till December 1487 and in London in February 
1488, it is obvious that they must have preceded the discovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope. Then, Bartolom^ must have come 
back to Portugal after his adventure with the pirates. But 
Las Casas means to imply that the whole episode — sea-thieves, 
illness, poverty, recovery, arrival — ^took place on the way from 
Portugal to England. And there is no mention whatever of the 
country in which the years of illness and poverty were spent. 

The story reads as if trouble and mishap had been accumulated 
on Bartolom^’s head less by the hard hand of fate than by the 
liberal hand of imagination. Sea-thieves might have been 
enough; but illness and poverty as well! And these mythical 
“Esterlines,'* or Sterlings, too, of whom the honest chronicler 
cannot make head or tail. These lines of Las Casas leave the 
impression that the good bishop is innocently repeating a tale 
wluch the Coldns were interested in propagating, an impression 
strengthened by the fact that there is no room in Bartolom^ 
Coldn's life for so long an eclipse. 

As if further to complicate matters, there is a statement by 
Bartolom^ Col6n himself, who roundly asserts that he was in 
CastiUe white his brother, the future Admiral, was endeavouring 
to get a hearing from a distracted and sceptic^ Court. It is no 
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ordinary statement either, but an answer on oath to a questionnaire 
put to him by a Court of Law. The question put to him is : 

** IX : Whether they [the witnesses] know and believe that what 
has been discovered in the land of Grace, known as Mainland, 
has been due to the industry which the said Admiral proved 
in opening the door and in making the first voyage in which he 
discovered the Indies. . . 

To which, Don Bartolom^ made the following answer: 

** That he believes that which is contained in the said question 
because this witness went about with the said Admiral Don 
Cristoval Col6n soliciting the King and Queen our Sovereigns, 
and because the said Admiral was the first who discovered these 
lands and Paria and no one had ever come till then; rather, 
when the said Admiral sought to achieve it, all made fun of 
the said Admiral and of this witness, saying that they wished 
to discover a new world. . . (9) 

This statement cannot be easily disposed of. True, it raises 
as many problems as it solves, for if Don Bartolom^ was in 
Castille in those early days, how is it no one speaks of him till 
1493 ? Yet it is absolutely final. He went about with his brother 
soliciting the King and Queen, and with his brother he was the 
object of merriment and satire on the part of sceptics. These 
assertions are not only made on oath before a Court of Law, 
but also in the lifetime of many persons who were witnesses of, 
and even of some who took an active part in, the events to which 
they refer. The King himself, who was one of the parties to 
the suit before the court, was still alive and was to reign four 
more years. A prominent man like the Adelantado of the Indies 
could not possibly wander from truth on a point which con- 
cerned King Ferdinand so directly. There is no escape from 
the conclusion that Bartolom^ Col6n was in Castille with his 
brother at the time when the future Admiral was finding it 
difficult to be heard. 

No one mentions him. True. But no one mentions Cristdbal 
either until he has come back from his discovery; and if the 
apostle, ten years older, obtains no attention, how could his 
acolyte, a young man of twenty-five as he was then, expect to 
be mentioned at all? Our feeling that Cristdbal was alone 
during those years is due to three facts only: {a) that the Duke 
of Medinaceli docs not mention Bartolomi; (A) that Bartolom^ 
obviously was not in La RAbida; {c) that CoWn never speaks 
of his brother in the numerous passages of his writings in which 
he dwells on the days when be begged for caravels. 
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The first and the second facts arc no proof whatever that 
Bartolomi was not in Castille; the third can easily be explained. 
To begin with, Cristdbal Col6n was, we know, a most egotistical 
person, instinctively averse to sharing merits with anyone, and 
therefore, when emphasising his labours to see his scheme 
recognised, he would, of course, forget that his brother was 
helping him. But there must have been another reason, for his 
silence dovetails into the melodramatic yarn told us by Las 
Casas. The impression left jointly by these mythical “ Sterlings” 
and the somewhat belated revelation of a stay in Castille made 
by BartoIom6 in 1512 is that Bartolom^’s first sojourn in the 
dominions of Ferdinand and Isabel must have been somewhat 
discreet. This younger brother cannot have been produced very 
liberally, and when, in 1512, he spoke of going about with his 
elder brother, he was not precisely lying, but he was possibly 
exaggerating. (10) 

How and why, we do not know; but it is fairly safe to assert 
that Bartolom6 Col6n was in Castille during the first period 
of Coldn’s life there, and also to surmise that he supplied some 
of the sea-charts which Colon sold at the time for a living — 
for it was mostly Bartolom^ who was the family draftsman. 
This, moreover, would provide a natural explanation for his 
voyage to England. By 1487 the affairs of Cristdbal Colon 
were deteriorating. He was receiving help from the Crown, but 
nothing definite seemed to be coming out of his endeavours in 
Castille. At this time he made the acquaintance of Beatriz 
Enriquez, and probably went to live with her. This would be 
the natural moment for his brother to leave him and try his 
powers of persuasion on King John of Portugal. It is even 
>ossible that the letter which we know Cristdbal wrote to King 
^ bhn, because the King mentions the fact in his answer, may 
lave been conveyed to the King by Bartolom^ himself. Then, 
the sequence of events takes a plausible aspect. Bartolom^ is in 
Castille with Cristobal until some time in 1487; he leaves for 
Portugal when his brother decides to go and live with Beatriz; 
he takes with him a letter for the King from the much-^disappointed 
Cristdbal, trying to reconcile himself with King John and to 
enlist his help for the discovery; the King lets the matter lie 
dormant, and all this time Bartolom6 hangs on in Lisbon and is 
present ’(December 1487) at the arrival of Bartholomeu Diaz back 
from hia discovery of the Cape of Good Hope; this discovery 
itself reduces his scanty diances of success in Portugal, lyhife 
filfing him and his brother with a sense of urgency; he ded<ks 
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to leave for England, where we are to find him two months 
later, i.e* in February 1488; King John hears of this and, feeling 
perhaps that he has made a mistake, he writes honeyed words 
of invitation to Cristobal in March 1488. This outline would, 
moreover, greatly help to clarify one other of the mysteries of 
the two brothers — that their books should be scribbled over with 
notes by both of them to an extent which so long a separation as 
that hitherto admitted would appear to render unlikely if not 
impossible. 

One thing is certain. Bartolom^ Col6n was in London in 
February 1488. This is shown by the map which he made 
and dated there in order to explain his brother’s scheme to 
King Henry VIL There is no trace of this map; but we owe 
to Las Casas the text of a few lines of Latin verse and prose 
which accompanied it and in which Bartolom^ calls himself 
Bartholomeus Colombus de Terra Rubra and declares that Genoa 
was his fatherland, (ii) 

It does not in the least follow, of course, that the scheme was 
presented to King Henry in that month, nor even in that year. 
Despite the assertions of Col6n, of his son Fernando and of his 
historiographer Las Casas to the contrary, it is evident that the 
proposal was either turned down straight away or indefinitely 
adjourned, until its success in Castille made any further con- 
sideration unnecessary. This follows from the facts and the 
dates on which they take place. For if Bartolome had been 
successful in London he would not have gone over to try his 
powers on Charles VIII, in Paris, where the news that his brother 
had at last succeeded in persuading Ferdinand and Isabel found 
him. Bacon is non-committal between these two solutions, and 
his reference to Col6n may be interpreted either way: “Before 
hee had obtayned a capitulation with the King for his brother, 
the enterprise by him was atchieved and the Western Indies by 
Providence were then reserved for the Crown of Castilia.’’ (12) 
But Oviedo is more positive: “The King, being informed by 
his advisers and by the persons whom he entrusted with the 
examination of this, mocked at all that Col6n said and held his 
words as hollow.'* (13) 

Disappointed in England, Bartolom^ came to France and 
settled there. Cristdbal wrote then to Bartolom^ to come and 
serve the King and Queen, “for he would find honour and 
profit in it,” (14) which shows that Bartolom^ needed inducement 
to leave France. Finally, there is one more fact which docs not 
seem to have attracted as much attention as it deserves: Bartolom^ 
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Col6n cannot have been so completely cut off from his brother 
as to remain seven months unaware of the fact that Cristobal 
had struck a bargain with the King and Queen. Colon’s plan 
was accepted in January 1492; he sailed in August 1492. It 
follows that, if Bartolome did not accompany his brother in his 
first expedition^ the reason was that he chose it so. He preferred 
a French sparrow in hand to one hundred parrots in Cipango’s 
bushes. The view generally accepted — at any rate tacitly — that 
Bartolome knew nothing of his brother until he came back as 
an admiral in 1493, is simply untenable. Nothing but the 
inertia of historians can explain that it should have held the 
field for so long, though in a quiet, unobtrusive way. 

This time, however, the parrots were no longer in the bush, 
but in Coldn’s golden cages. So when King Charles told 
Bartolom^ of the magnificent success of his brother, Bartolom^, 
“cunning and very shrewd in his dealings with men,” kept silent 
about his brother’s letter, for a King is a man for a’ that and 
likes to be the only, or the first, one to have the news, since, 
as Las Casas says, “kings know the news before others”; (15) 
his reward was soon forthcoming, for the King gave him one 
hundred 6cus for his expenses and, thus reinforced, the cosmo- 
grapher and commercial traveller for Don Cristobal de Cipango 
and Co. left for Spain. The Admiral had gone. Now this is 
rather curious, because Don Cristobal Colon had been in Spain 
no less than six months, and it is extremely unlikely that the 
news of the discovery should have taken as long as that to reach 
Bartolom6, even in those days. This again suggests that, even 
in the presence of the actual discovery, Bartolom^, despite 
Las Casas’ narrative, did not at once fall to the idea of a Spanish 
career and that he must have hesitated for some time to leave 
Paris; which comes to confirm the general impression tha]t 
Bartolom^ had struck fairly strong roots on French soil. (May 
we, in passing, point out the peculiarly Jewish flavour of this 
facility to move from country to country, and to settle in all}) 
Evidently Bartolom^, who was far more of a realist and a man 
of affairs than his visionary brother, must have entertained some 
doubts about Christopher’s scheme, and while willing to put it 
before this or that King, in case it came off, he must have thought 
that all these imaginations were not worth “a good plate of soup 
on a hot plate,” as the French bourgeois says in a famous play. 

When at last he made up his mind to go, the plate of soup 
was left behind in Paris and the imaginations had sailed again 
for Cipango and Cathay. Don Cristdbal had left instructions as 
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to what his brother was to do and, in pursuance of them, 
Bartolome left for Valladolid with his two nephews (now fourteen 
and six years of age), who were then appointed pages to Prince 
Don Juan, and he presented himself to the King and Queen, 
who ennobled him and gave him authority to style himself 
Don Bartolom6. But they did something which must have 
pleased him even more: they ordered him to arm three ships 
to go to Espahola, to put himself at the disposal of his brother 
the Admiral. 

# 

# # 

The Admiral had left Cddiz at the head of a brilliant group of 
men. Cows, sheep, horses, gold-washers and farm-hands might 
well represent civil efforts — the age was nevertheless one in 
which the word civil meant low^ and in that sense we meet with 
it more than once under the pen of Don Cristdbal de Cipango 
himself, a knight of the golden spur, who, therefore, had on 
board a good majority of gentlemen, i.e. men whose vocation 
was war. “All or most of them,” says Las Casas, “took arms 
with them in order to fight if need be.” (16) 

First in rank, owing to his close relation to the Admiral, was 
his brother Don Diego Col6n, “a person virtuous, very sane, 
peaceful, simple and of friendly disposition rather than cautious 
or evil-minded, who went about very quietly dressed, almost in 
clerical dress, and I do believe that he wished to be a bishop, 
or at any rate to obtain from the King and Queen that they 
should grant him a church income,” (17) We may gather from 
this description that the Admiral would not feel very much 
strengthened by the presence of his youngest brother, who was 
not only lacking in spirit and in personal authority, but also far 
too young (twenty-five) to impress the forceful characters in the 
expedition. 

Next to the two Coldns, the most important person on board 
was Antonio de Torres, a man in whom all seem to have put 
their trust — ^for we are to find him enjoying the confidence of 
Col6n, of the King and Queen and of Coldn’s successor in the 
governorship, Ovando. 

With him there came a number of members of the royal 
household. Las Casas, though a saintly friar, cannot resist the 
vanity of recording that his father, Pedro de las Casas, and his 
uncle, Francisco de Pefialosa, were among them — ^nor does he 
refrain from relating his uncle’s glorious death. After serving 
three years in Espanola, Francisco de Pcnalosa was sent by the 
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Queen, “who loved him well,’* to take a hand in the conquest 
of the Moors in Africa, then under Alonso de Lugo, Adelantado 
of Tenerife; a landing had been effected by the Adelantado, 
but so many infidels came upon them that the Spaniards ran 
back to the ships, whereupon Penalosa, gathering twenty gentle- 
men round him, drew a round line on the ground and swore 
he would pierce with his spear any one of the twenty who would 
overstep it. They all died fighting and saved the rest. 

Here is, then, at the beginning of the discovery, a man who 
acts in the style of Pizarro, one of the heroes of the conquest. 
This was the stuff of the Villalobos, Maldonados, Perafan de 
Riveras, Zunigas, Coronels, Gallegos, Abarcas, Carvajales, who 
surrounded Colon and his pale satellite Diego; men born and 
bred in a hard climate, with centuries of civil war and religious 
war, inextricably mixed, behind them; used to looking after 
themselves and to getting into and out of difficulties without 
seeking anyone’s helping hand; impatient of authority; hungry 
of adventure; contemptuous of comfort; rebellious to discipline; 
believing in God and the saints, but taking it all rather for granted 
and as above-the-roof matters, in the telling Spanish phrase; 
respectful of the Church, provided it did not pester them or 
expect them to take its sermons as rules of practical conduct; 
and always ready to justify their behaviour — however bad — by 
facing the grimmest consequences of it like men who knew 
no fear. 

They were the surf of that wave of Spanish life which had 
been battering for centuries on the walls of Islam, until the last 
fortress had fallen ; the wave which now, when the last resistance 
had gone, overflowed beyond the boundaries of Spain. The 
Spanish monarchies, strong though they were, had not yet 
evolved a national structure powerful enough to dam that wave 
and turn it to civic and political purposes. An old culture, the 
sap of Roman law and the blood of Christian charity, vivified 
their spirit perhaps more deeply than they themselves knew; 
but in their more vigorous reactions towards the drama of 
immediate life these men were, above all, hunters of danger and 
soldiers of fortune for the sake of fortune and of danger, not 
for that of either of the two ideals of Coldn — the Banner of 
Empire and the Cross of the Gospel. 

Chief amongst these were Alonso de Hojeda and Mos&i 
Pedro Margaritc. Hojeda came from the household of the 
Duke of Medinaceli. “He was short but very well proportioned 
and shaped; of beautiful countenance, the face t^urifiil and 
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the eyes very big, one of the most agile men for running and 
turning round and for every other sport of strength to be found 
either in that fleet or in Spain. Every bodily perfection which 
a man can have seemed to have been congregated in him, save 
that he was small [. . .] though one of the bravest and always 
in Castille or here mixed in wars and challenges, for he was 
always the first to draw blood, he never was wounded in his 
life, nor ever a man drew blood from him, until about two years 
before his death when four Indians lying in wait for him wounded 
him by stratagem.” (18) 

As for Mos^n Pedro Margarite, we know that Colon gave 
him the most difficult posts to hold and that he recommended 
him for promotion by the King and Queen, while Oviedo 
witnesses to his sense of loyalty to his men in the most trying 
circumstances, and to the conciliatory spirit wherewith he en- 
deavoured to bridge over the differences which were soon to 
arise between Coldn and Father Buil. (19) 

And then there was a doctor on board, fortunately for us, 
for he took upon himself to write a diary of the voyage for the 
benefit of the Town Council of Seville. Dr. Chanca had volun- 
teered to sail, and the King and Queen had written to him on 
May 23rd accepting his offer and going as far as to say that 
his presence would be of great profit to the health of those who 
were sailing to the Indies at their behest, which was going very far 
indeed. (20) Dr. Chanca seems to have been a jovial and sensible 
man, with a touch of that shrewdness bordering on scepticism 
which is found more frequently in orthodox, dogmatic, quixotic 
Spain than might at first be imagined. He proved of great 
service to the Admiral, not merely as a general practitioner in 
times of great strain for the health of the whole party, but also 
as a naturalist able to observe animals and plants with a com- 
petent eye and, in one, case at least, as the man best qualified 
to unmask a dangerous enemy parading as a friend. 

# 

# # 

Five days were necessary to reach Gran Canaria; another 
five days to reach La Gomera; more time had to be spent there 
in stocking meat, firewood and water, and many more excellent 
things in which America abounds today, thanks to this thoughtful 
stay of the Admiral in one of the humblest of the Canaries, 
to wit: “heifers and goats and ewes and [, . .] eight sows at 
seventy maravedis apiece. From these eight sows have multi- 
plied the pigs which to this day have been and are in the 
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Indies, which have been and are numberless’*; and “hens also, 
and this was the seed from which all that there is here of things 
of Castille has sprung, whether pips and seeds of oranges, limes, 
and melons, and all kinds of vegetables.” (21) 

Yet another day in going to the Island of Hierro, the western- 
most and southernmost of the Canaries; so that the real crossing 
did not begin till October 13th, just one year and one day after 
the three caravels had seen land. The Admiral had given sealed 
instructions to the masters of the other sixteen ships, to be used 
only in case of emergency. This was his usual precaution now, 
to keep for himself the key of his discovery. This time he 
struck quite a different course, not west, but definitely south- 
west. His aim was to discover the Mainland. In so doing, he 
entered far further into the zone of the trade winds than he had 
done on his first voyage, and so on Sunday, November 3rd, 
after a crossing of twenty days out, a pilot of the flagship sighted 
land. There was great joy on board, and Dr. Chanca records 
that it was marvellous to hear the shouts and rejoicings, for they 
had all been sighing for land. They had a choice of two islands 
— Dominica and Marigalante; the anchorage was better in 
Marigalante, of which Col6n took solenm and official possession, 
with the Royal Banner in his hand. Guadalupe was discovered 
the next day. 

They were at last in the land of the Caniba, but Col6n realised 
that these Caniba were not the subjects of the Grand Khan. 
Several captive women, who were delighted to be freed by the 
Pale-faces from the grim yoke of the Caniba natives, gave them 
a none too flattering picture of the life in the island. The Caniba 
kidnapped women and boys from neighbouring islands, for their 
own pleasure, and castrated the boys and ate them when they grew 
up. They also ate the children which they had by the foreign 
women, for they seem to have had a very high standard of racial 
purity. 

The fleet vrandered about pleasantly amongst the chain of 
islands which spread in a semicircle from Trinidad to Espanola, 
watching the natives, admiring the beauty of the evergreen 
autumn, observing harbours and hills, keeping the usual keen 
eye for gold, and now and then getting into trouble, as when 
one Diego Mdrquez, who was the captain of a ship, was lost 
with eight other men, having landed in Guadalupe without 
permission of the Admiral. Searching-parties were organised 
and trumpets sounded across the tropical woods, which must 
have echoed with mixed feelings noises so unusual and so much 
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more powerful than their parrots* parliaments; but no answer 
came from the nine lost Christians; the fleet gave them up as 
eaten by the Cannibals, though, as Dr. Chanca points out, there 
were pilots amongst them who were able to come and go a^ far 
as Spain by the stars — but finally they reappeared in sight of 
the fleet, having struck the seashore in their wanderings and 
stuck to it for safety. The Admiral was content to punish the 
captain and leave it at that. Thus relieved of his anxiety, he 
discovered several islands, including Puerto Rico, which, though 
beautiful and big, can hardly have comforted Col6n for his 
failure to find the elusive mainland, still behind the veil of 
mystery; and at last they arrived in Espanola. It is very probable 
that CoJ6n would have discovered the mainland of South 
America on this second voyage, for he had started with a definite 
tendency to go south; but there was a disturbing force in his 
mind which diverted his course north-westwards : doubt — 
anxiety, perhaps — ^about La Navidad. This feeling, which the 
Admiral must have harboured even before starting from Spain — 
to judge by his actions — led him to hasten the voyage and to 
refrain from lingering amongst the enchanting sights which the 
ocean offered him always, new every day. No doubt he expressed 
it more cautiously to his crews and companion-leaders; but we 
find a trace of it in this remark of Dr. Chanca’s: ‘‘Next morning, 
another island appeared, fairly large; we landed in none of 
these [islands] because we wanted to go and comfort the men 
that had been left in Espanola.** And he adds: “And it did 
not please God, as will be seen anon.** (22) 
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They were on a part of the island unfamiliar to those of them 
who had discovered it the year before, fiat and low, so different 
from the northern coast that they had some doubts at first, not 
only on this score but also because the natives gave different 
names to each of the provinces of it, which, heard of through the 
haze of an imperfectly known language, made their own notions 
still vaguer. A caravel the Admiral had sent to sail round the 
whole island — ^you never can tell; suppose it were the mainland 
and instead of Cipango they had struck the coast of real Cathay ? — 
had not come back these forty days, (i) Everything was new to 
their eyes and worth noticing, particularly animals and harbours 
and trees — and they noted it with a somewhat utilitarian eye and 
with a curious lack of sensibility for the beauty of the tropical 
landscape, due partly, no doubt, to the absence of persons with 
an artistic temperament in an expedition of men of action, but 
also to the fact that the century had not yet developed the sense 
of natural beauty which the discovery of America, amongst other 
factors, was precisely to foster in later days. 

On they sailed towards La Navidad. In a small skirmish with 
a few cannibals, a Biscayan sailor was wounded. He died a few 
days later and was buried inland. Many of the men on board, 
being seamen, would be inclined to read some ill-omen into this 
event. The funeral boat, on landing, was surrounded with 
natives who, far from fleeing from the Christians, wanted all to 
be taken on board. The Spaniards would not have them, where- 
upon two of them, in a small canoe, came towards the fleet and 
ultimately made their way to the Admiral, to whom they explained 
that their “King” sent them to enquire who the strangers were, 
and to invite them to land, for there was much gold and food in 
the country which they could have. It is difficult to interpret this 
episode otherwise than as an attempt at trapping Coldn on the 
part of some cunning islander. The Admiral seems to have been 
of this opinion, for “he gave them shirts and bonnets and other 
trifles ” and excused himself because “ he was going to Guacamari’s 
land and could not tarry.” (2) 

270 
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This giving of shirts, however, was by no means a giving of 
trifles. CoI6n did not make his Indian friends don Spanish shirts 
out of prudishness, or even in the interests of the Catalan textile 
trade; his thoughts were deeper and more Machiavellian, as time 
was soon to reveal. Meanwhile, his mind was undoubtedly 
occupied with the situation which awaited him in Navidad, and 
if he lingered two days in “a harbour known as Monte-Cristi,^* 
this was ‘‘ in order to study the aspect of the site, for the Admiral 
was not satisfied with the place where he had left his men as a site 
for a settlement.*’ (3) 

While surveying this site, some of them found two dead bodies, 
on the bank of the river. One of them had a knot round his neck, 
the other one round his foot. The superstitious amongst the 
Christians were vindicated. Superstitious men usually are, be- 
cause human beings strew enough seeds of trouble on their path 
to make sure that no ill-omen will ever lack its crop of evil. The 
next day two more dead bodies were discovered, one of them 
bearded. “Some of ours,” quietly says Dr. Chanca, “suspected 
more evil than good, and rightly so, for the Indians are all 
beardless.” (4) 

They were then about fifty miles from La Navidad, where they 
arrived on Wednesday, November 27th, at midnight. Eleven 
months away ! Eleven months, not merely in another country but 
in another world. The Admiral, always a cautious navigator, 
remained outside the harbour till daylight. He seems to have 
carried cautiousness still further, because he did not cast anchor 
till the afternoon. While they were still distant from land, a 
canoe hurried towards them with five Indians who seemed to be 
most anxious to be received; but the Admiral was even more 
anxious to land, and did not wait for them. He had his bombardas 
shoot twice, hoping to get an answer from the bombardas he had 
left with Diego de Arana. There was no answer. This was truly 
ominous, the more so as no sign of life came from La Navidad. 

During the night, while they all went about downcast, the same 
canoe which had tried to board them in the afternoon came close 
to one of the caravels. The Indians were taken to the flagship. 
They were anxious to see the Admiral and would not speak even 
to him until a light was brought and they were able to ascertain 
that they were in his presence. They brought gold-masks as 
presents for Coldn and for Pinzdn fwhom they expected to find 
in the expedition); and when asked for news of the Christians, 
they answered that the Christians were all well though some had 
died of illness and others in the course of fights over feuds that 
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had divided them. They volunteered the statement that Guaca- 
mari had not come because he was away, wounded in a leg; that 
he would come the next day; and that the two other kings, 
Caonabd and Mayrenf, had attacked him and burnt out his 
settlement. 

The news, so far, was mixed, and the Christians chose to take 
the good side of it; their spirits rose so high that when one of 
their own Indians told them that all the Navidad Christians had 
died, for he had it from the natives, he was not believed. The 
next day, while waiting for Guacamari, who did not come, the 
Admiral sent a landing-party, who reported that the settlement 
had been burnt out, that there were no Spaniards to be seen, and 
that the Indians, once so hospitable and eager to meet the Pale- 
faces, avoided them and would not speak to them. Finally, one 
of Guacamari’s relations explained that Caonabd and Mayrenf 
had killed all the Christians and wounded Guacamari. 

The first Spanish settlement in the New World had ended in 
disaster. Col6n*s first reaction was curious. He seems to have 
remained cool, in fact cold, at least outwardly; his orders were 
to search for any gold which the dead men might have buried — 
for he had instructed them to do so — and to look for a better 
place for a settlement. Any deeper effects of this tragedy which 
he may have felt at the time were carefully hidden behind that 
secretiveness which was one of his most typical features. He 
gave many — ^too many — reasons for his forbearance. The real 
one may well have been that he felt his own responsibility in the 
deed. Deeply mistrustful, he had left at the head of a settlement, 
which needed an outstanding chief, the man most personally con- 
nected with him, Diego de Arana. He was, more than once, to 
repeat this mistake, the exclusion of all but men bound to him 
by family ties. 

Meanwhile, Guacamari did not appear. Many among Coldn’s 
men suspected him of treachery. Coldn kept silent. The Indians 
unanimously accused Caonabd and Mayrenf; yet would now and 
then drop hints as to the fondness of the Spwiards for native 
women. Eventually, Guacaihari was found by some of Coldn’s 
captains, lying in his hammock, some twelve miles away from 
La Navidad. He explained to his visitors that he was wounded 
and could not go to see the Admiral, and he expressed the wish — 
no doubt merely diplomatic — ^that the Admiral should come and 
see him. 

The Admiral went to visit the invalid “King.** He did things 
well Probably in order to influence the native prince with to 
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power and magnificence, he took as a suite all his higher staff, 
all dressed in such a way that “they would have passed muster 
in an important city*’; (5) he brought Guacamari presents, for 
he had already received some gold from the “King” and it was 
seemly that he should reciprocate. Guacamari told the story 
again, gave the Admiral more gold and other native jewels and 
tried in every way to be friendly. But, Dr. Chanca and a surgeon 
being present, the Admiral offered their services to the wounded 
King, who accepted them for lack of reason to refuse. He was 
bidden to come out into the light, and the surgeon and the doctor 
unbandaged his leg, “He had no more trouble in that leg than 
in the other,” says Dr. Chanca, “though he pretended like a fox 
that it hurt very badly.” Colon had now the proof of his 
treachery. But “the Admiral did not know what to do.” (6) 

The situation was no doubt difficult and possibly dangerous, 
yet in this, as in future cases, it seems that Colon did not show 
the qualities of decision and energy required in a true captain, 
and that he gave in too easily to his natural tendency to dissemble 
and procrastinate. Guacamari’s brother came to the flagship the 
next day; he managed to speak to two Indian women who were 
on board and seems to have persuaded them to swim away in the 
night, which they did. The Admiral sent messengers to claim 
them back, but the Indian settlement was found empty and 
Guacamari had fled. This was not the kind of situation which a 
man like Herndn Cortes would have allowed to develop. 

The itinerant temperament is a natural feature in sailors and 
explorers. Col 6 n was, of course, in any case, a man much given 
to moving to and fro. But in particular, whenever he found him- 
self in the presence of an unpleasant situation, he gave free vent 
to this natural proclivity. In these cases we are going to see him 
take refuge, if not in flight, at least in self-removal, A man of 
action would have felt that this spot where such grave matters 
had occurred demanded his presence until the position had been 
redressed; or, if the elements for action were not all available, 
he would have sought to secure them in the shortest possible 
time. Coldn decided to start on a long voyage of exploration to 
seek a good site for another settlement. True, he might have 
thought it wise to begin by securing a base, and in so far as he did 
80, he may have been justified, for every man cannot have the 
temperament that made Cortes ** burn” his ships. But one month 
looking for a site when Guacamari the accomplice and Caonabd 
the enemy were afield! And why so much time? Becatise ‘"the 
Admiral decided that we should return up the coast towards the 
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way he had come from Castille, because the news of gold came 
that way/* (7) It is difficult to see how a leader who handled his 
men so could keep his authority over them for long. 

Col6n was always more at home at sea, where he was on the 
move, than on land, where he felt himself held up and stuck to 
hard facts. This feature is consonant with his imaginative 
temperament. The shifting sights, the changing situations, the 
very fluidity of the element on which he floated and of the 
element which drove him forth, the company of clouds, the 
free choice of all the winds of the compass — ^all that indeter- 
minate environment was more akin to his fanciful soul than 
the hard-rock character of land and the heavy, solid problems 
which it raises. Yet all voyages must end, and after wandering 
a whole month Col6n chose at last a good spot and gave orders 
to land, to the great relief of man, horses and cattle, not forgetting 
the eight sows. 

On this spot, Col6n founded the first town of the American 
continent, now in ruins through the neglect first of Spain and 
later of those who succeeded Spain in the land. He called it 
Isabela, in token of the special reverence he had for the Queen, 
and straight away built an army store-house, a church, a hospital 
and a strong-house for himself. The other leaders were invited 
to have houses built for themselves. And when the little town 
was beginning to take shape, it was visited by its first affliction — 
an epidemic. Little is known about it save that it affected nearly 
all the settlers. They attributed it to the overwork caused by the 
building up of Isabela and by the lack of adequate food. It may 
have been a mere wave of influenza, as we call it nowadays, without 
knowing much more about its real nature. Dr. Chanca was so 
much in demand that he claimed a rise in salary, which Col6n 
transmitted to the King and Queen. 

Meanwhile the Viceroy- Admiral was busy with two schemes: 
the exploration of Cibao in order to find out whether it really was 
Cipango, and also whether it contained gold; and the voyage of 
Antonio de Torres back to Spain to report to the King and Queen. 
The exploration of Cibao was entrusted to Hojeda, who, with 
fifteen men, went there and returned in fifteen days, bringing 
back cheerful news of Eldorados and friendly natives. This 
elated the Admiral so much that he forgot all about Cipango, and 
it enabled him to send a hopeful report, on this point at any rate, 
to the King and Queen through Antonio de Torres. 

Coldn had prepared his messenger carefully; he had appointed 
him Alcaide otr Governor of the city of Isabela. The Admira} 
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evidently thought that this man could be trusted to put his case 
to the King and Queen, yet, to make sure that his main points 
were not forgotten, he drafted a painstaking memorandum for 
his representative’s guidance. The underlying tone of this docu- 
ment shows that Col6n was not sure of his ground and that he 
was anxious to forestall possible criticisms of his enterprise. 
After a declaration of loyalty to the King and Queen, he devotes 
three long paragraphs to explaining why there has been as yet 
no outstanding success in the spice and gold line; he reaffirms 
the abundance of both in the island, but stresses the momentary 
difficulties — disease, lack of roads, Caonabd still at large. He then 
asks for Spanish food to be sent over, until the crops which have 
been sown are available and the animats brought and to be 
brought have multiplied. He goes on to suggest that numbers 
of cannibals should be sent to Spain to be converted and educated 
out of the habit; and then, by way of combining the two ideas, 
he proposes that a well-balanced trade might be organised if 
caravels were to come from Spain conveying cattle and to return 
with cargoes of cannibal slaves, which he believes would bring in 
substantial dues to the King and Queen. 

This singular proposition was the only one which the King and 
Queen did not accept. (8) They withheld their opinion until a 
later time. Leaving for further discussion the attitude of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabel on slavery, the proposal made to them by the 
Admiral shows that Col6n was already beginning to realise that 
there was less gold in Cipango and in the Indies than Marco 
Polo and Mandeville had led him to believe, and that it was 
necessary to look out for substitutes. Nor did this situation pass 
unnoticed at the Court. His gold was scanty; his “aloes” was 
not aloes; his “musk” was not musk; his “cinnamon” was not 
cinnamon. And when Antonio de Torres arrived with the news of 
the disaster of La Navidad, the rumour gained credence that Col6n 
had not founded it in order to “populate,” nor in pursuance of a 
special injunction of the Lord, but because he had no room for 
everybody on the way back after the loss of the flagship. “ It was 
unavoidable to leave them behind,” says Berndldez, “for owing 
to the loss of the ship there was no way to convey them back, and 
this was not said here and it was said that they remained as the 
first settlers.” (9) 

The King and Queen might well ask themselves whether the 
enterprise was worth the trouble and expense. The splendid 
conquests — ^Mexico, Peru— -were to be achieved in the next 
reign. What had th^ gained out of this discovery? Antonio de 
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Torres brought them news of a disastrous past, of a depressing 
present, of a disquieting future. The knights and gentlemen gone 
to discover an Eldorado humbly sought to be put on Sf list of 
salaries, as if discovery and conquest could be achieved by civil 
servants. Castille and its much depleted exchequer was to pro- 
vide everything — animals, ships, salaries, pensions for the men’s 
families ; and in return Col6n offered what ? Cannibals as slaves. 

So ran rumour in Spain. As for Isabela, there is little doubt 
that the Admiral felt himself criticised by those who surrounded 
him. Between this often taciturn, always secretive and cautious 
commander and the host of spirited soldiers and adventurers 
which he had taken over with him, there was an obvious tempera- 
mental discordance. He was, as will be seen by his actions, mis- 
trustful of his principal companions (with the possible exception 
of Antonio de Torres), and mistrust naturally breeds mistrust. 
Moreover, some of them, at any rate, may have been and probably 
were self-seeking, undisciplined and ambitious. His first serious 
trouble broke out with the Chief Accountant of the fleet, one 
Bernal de Pisa, Alguazil de Corte^ who had been given strict 
instructions to keep his eyes open and his pen sharp to report 
all that could be reported, to Juan de Soria. (lo) As if he had 
carried over the Atlantic the spirit of Juan de Soria himself, 
Bernal de Pisa had written an “enquiry” on the Admiral’s doings, 
which he had hidden inside a wooden buoy. The Admiral seems 
to have had a good intelligence service, for he found out the paper 
and put his Chief Accountant in prison while he punished several 
other conspirators, one of them probably with death, (ii) if we 
are to give to Las Casas’ somewhat enigmatic version the only 
interpretation which makes it intelligible. This firmness towards 
his own, possibly contrasted with his caution and forbearance 
towards Guacamari, was not of a kind to improve his position as a 
leader. 

His next decision was not more fortunate. He had felt his 
curiosity whetted by Hojeda’s report on Cibao, and he decided 
to go there himself. He had several men under him whom he 
might have left in charge during his absence. He left his young, 
parson-like brother Diego, of whose incapacity he was so mudi 
aware that he put by Us side “persons who would advise and 
help him.” (la) Having thus sown the seeds of trouble behind 
him, he started for Cibao on March 12th, 1494. 

He had given Hojeda fifteen men, but he took with him a 
powerful army: “to put fear into them and show them tlmt if 
they attempted anytiung, they [the Christians] were mighty 
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enough to attack and hurt them; he made his men leave Isabela 
in war style, flags flying and trumpets sounding and guns shooting, 
which would leave the Indians fairly astounded, and he did so as 
he entered and left all native settlements on the way/* It was a 
happy expedition in every way; after working hard to master a 
difficult pass, and to widen its narrow paths for their horses and 
trucks, the Spaniards set eyes on a valley “so fresh, so green, so 
clean, so colourful, so full of beauty, that they thought they had 
arrived in some region of Paradise, bathed and steeped in a deep 
and incomparable joy/* (13) 

The natives seem to have been worthy of the land, for they 
seemed to have little sense of mine and thine, despite Peter 
Martyr*s opinion; they came to the strangers and freely took and 
gave whatever they fancied, or they withdrew to their huts and 
“shut** them by merely putting a few hollow canes across the 
entrance. The Admiral had these symbolic “doors** respected 
and gradually gained the confidence of the natives. 

He reached Cibao. It was not Cipango. It was “ Stony-land,** 
for Ciba meant stone in the native language. But, in the numerous 
rivers of this dry, rocky land, his men found enough gold to justify, 
if not the Cipangish reputation which he himself had made for 
it, at least the construction of a good fortress and the settlement 
of a Spanish garrison. This he did near a “very merry river**; 
and as the object of it was to secure the control of the gold-mines 
which in the past had given rise to so much scepticism, he put 
this fortress under the advocation of St. Thomas, the patron of 
sceptics. Mos6n Pedro Margarite was left at the head of it with 
fifty true men. (14) 

When, on March 29th, he returned to Isabela, Colon found a 
deplorable situation. “Where there is no flour every mood is 
sour,*’ (15) says a Spanish proverb. Hunger showed its lean face 
and big surly eyes everywhere. Most of the food brought over from 
Spain had become putrid under the hot, damp climate, and the 
native food did not agree with the Christians, used to good ham 
baptised with excellent wine. Col6n had no flour, but he had wheat 
and a river; so he gave instructions to build a few mills; but his 
working men were thin and flabby with lack of food, and so this 
terrible man, this knight of the golden spur, had the daring to 
ask that the gentlemen and the Palatine men, “the dark-caped 
men,” should help them, “They thought it as bad as death to 
have to work with their hands, particularly not eating,” says Las 
Casas. (16) And as the Viceroy had to “add violence to com- 
mand” to constrain everyone to work, this again increased in no 
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small measure the disaffection which other actions of his» less 
justified perhaps than this one, had already spread amongst his 
followers. 

The estrangement with Father Buil, which was to be one of the 
most dangerous features in his personal situation, seems to have 
begun then. Buil was, after all, the special representative of the 
Queen for spiritual affairs, and she was sure to have carefully 
selected him. He found Colon too severe in his punishment of 
the men and too sparing in their nourishment. The lack of ade- 
quate food for the sick was a frequent cause of suffering and 
death. “ The Admiral,” says Oviedo, “ had several men hanged, 
particularly an Aragonese named Caspar Ferriz, had oAers 
whipped and began to be severe and more rigorous than he was 
wont to be. [. . .] The Admiral was accused of being cruel, in the 
opinion of that friar [Buil] who, deputing as he was for the Pope, 
intervened; and as soon as Col6n did something in matters of 
criminal justice, which the monk did not think just, he at once laid 
him under an interdict and had divine offices stopped. And 
thereupon the Admiral had rations stopped and [ordered] that 
Father Buil and his household should not be given food.” This 
tragi-comic duel between the spiritual and the temporal power was 
bound to be detrimental to the moral authority of the Admiral- 
Viceroy. (17) 

The general impression left by all these data is that, though 
Coldn ^d a case, and a strong one, and though, no doubt, the 
** gentlemen” must have made it difficult for him, when they 
found the discovery to be less adventure and more hard work 
than they had expected, the sufferings endured by the expedition 
were terrible and death by hunger and want a dreadfully frequent 
occurrence. Legend is a transfigured image of history, and the 
legends current over Isabela very soon after were grim enough. 
l%e town was already depopulated in Las Casas’ time, and those 
who had to go near it, notably for hunting pigs, which were by 
then abimdant and had run wild, did so with fear and trembling, 
for it was known that one heard and sato voices of the desolate 
souls whose bodies had starved there. ‘*It was also said [. . .] 
that one day one man or two were walking amidst those buildings 
of Isabela when, in a street, there suddenly appeared two rows or 
choruses of men, who seemed to be noble and Court people, well 
dressed, with swords girt and wrapped in travelling cloal^ of the 
kind worn in Spain in those da]^, and when that person or ffiose 
persons were wondering how such people so new and well 
dressed had landed there [. • .] on asking them whence they caiiie» 
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they answered silently by putting their hands to their hats to greet 
them and, when they took their hats off, their heads came off also 
and they remained headless, and then vanished: of which vision 
the man or men were left nearly dead and for many days pained 
and astonished/* (18) This moving story provides a vivid proof 
of the impression left on the first settlers by the hardships endured 
in Isabela, and therefore of the loss of prestige and moral authority 
which the leader must have undergone then, whether the people 
entrusted to his care were entirely innocent or — what is more 
likely — partly responsible for the plight in which they all found 
themselves. 

In the midst of these tribulations, Col6n received news that the 
fortress of Santo Tomds was going to be attacked by Caonab6, 
while the natives in the whole district left their habitations empty 
and fled. He decided to send Hojeda with soldiers and stores of 
food and arms. Moreover, he made up his mind to get rid of 
hungry mouths and added to the expedition ‘‘all those who were 
not ill and who could walk** (19) so that they should explore the 
country and get used to the food of the land. It was Col6n*8 
intention that Hojeda should remain in Santo Tomds and that 
Margarite should go reconnoitring the country. Hojeda took with 
him sixteen horsemen, two hundred and fifty archers and one 
hundred and ten soldiers armed with shotguns {espingardas)^ as 
well as twenty officers. The instructions sent by Col6n to 
Margarite make somewhat mixed reading: no swindling and no 
robbing of the Indians, but good treatment and payment for all 
supplies, even though Ae money was to be no better than beads 
and bells; if any Indian steal, punishment by cutting nose and 
ears, “for they are limbs that cannot be hidden,** and so the island 
will be secure for “the natives will know that the good are well 
treated and the bad are punished,’* (This was no worse than the 
way similar crimes were punished in Spain or an3rwhere in 
Europe at the time.) Justice at home was to be equally severe, 
so that the troops were disciplined and were not allowed to dis- 
perse in twos and threes, which would be their undoing. And as 
Margarite was to move about the country, he was to erect tall 
crosses eveiywhere and to set up landmarks — ^in honour of God 
and of their Highnesses and to allow people to know where 
they were. 

As for Caonabd, he must be caught alive. He must be flattered 
and befriended and told that the Christians are very numerous 
and more to come; then, but only then, do we realise the beauties 
of sartorial dvilisation and CohSn’s generosity in the matter of 
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shirts: ‘‘see that Cahonaboa [Col6n*s spelling of this King’s 
name] comes to speak with you, so that he may be arrested more 
securely; and as he goes about naked, so that it would be difficult 
to seize him [. . .] see that he is offered a shirt and put it on him 
at once, and a cape and a girdle and put a cap on his head, and so 
you will be able to hold him and he will not be able to disengage 
himself.” ( 20 ) 

Col6n was evidently in a more aggressive mood than when he 
had allowed Guacamari to escape after his treason or deceit. 
When Hojeda, following his instructions, had cut off an Indian’s 
ear because of the theft of some clothes, put in chains a cacique 
and two other prominent natives who had complained of the 
punishment and sent them to him, the Viceroy suddenly turned 
ruthless and had the three prisoners beheaded in the centre of 
the square. Though Las Casas is seldom a safe witness, owing 
to his admirable, but unbalanced and passionate, bias in favour of 
the natives, it is difficult to see why he should have made up this 
incident which shows Col6n punishing three innocent men, when 
he had allowed the guilty Guacamari to go scot-free. So that 
this, the first capital execution made by Christians in the New 
World, leaves the impression of a belated, impulsive outlet of 
energy on the part of a man who was not a complete master of 
his own mind and will. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


RETURN TO SPAIN IN SACKCLOTH AND ASHES 

The general situation could hardly be described as satisfactory. 
Isabela was hungry and dejected, more a hospital than a town 
of settlers and conquerors; Santo Tomis was threatened by an 
energetic enemy and boycotted by the surrounding population; 
the Spaniards were seething with disaffection; the Indians 
smarting under the execution of three of them; Antonio de 
Torres had gone with twelve caravels and would not be back 
for months. Any man of action would have stuck to his post. 
Col6n was no man of action, but a dreamer, a wanderer, not 
merely in space but in mood, a man in search of his own soul. 

He was moreover bitten by the desire to discover the main- 
land. This was, after all, his chief purpose. Settling was of 
course very important, and the King and Queen, who thought 
in terms of territory and empire, were entitled to some tangible 
results in the form of cities, provinces and revenues. But Col6n 
was not a settler; he was an unsettler. He belonged to that 
type of man who is born to initiate things, to open them up, 
to sow; not to that type who develops and expands them, who 
reaps. He was not at home in the world of problems with 
which Isabela pestered him. “I shall be judged,*’ he was to 
write later in his days of distress, “as a Captain who went forth 
conquering from Spain as far as the Indies, and not to govern 
town, city or village already settled, but to reduce to the obedience 
of their Highnesses savage and warlike peoples who live in 
mountains and in the wilderness.” (i) It would be difficult 
better to express the initiating or nascent quality of his energy. 
He was all for discovery; once discovered, a land had no longer 
any allurements for him. 

So he left Espanola on April 24th, with three caravels, the 
Nifla, San Juan and Cordera. Repeating his previous mistake, 
though in a slightly attenuated form, he delegated his powers 
to a Council presided over by his brother Don Diego, and com- 
posed of Father Buil, Pero Hernandez Coronel, Alonso Sanchez 
Carvajal and Juan de Luxdn, any one of whom would probably 
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have had better claims to preside over the Council than the 
parson-like Don Diego. The next day he cast anchor in Navidad, 
and tried to get in touch with Guacamari, but the guilty cacique 
was not available ; and having waited two days in vain, he sailed 
forth. He was anxious to explore Cuba, and to ascertain whether 
it was an island or, as he was inclined to think, the mainland, 
of course of Asia. On Tuesday the 29th, he saw the Cape of 
Bayatiquiri, easternmost point of Cuba, which in his first voyage 
he had named Alpha and Omega, meaning by it “beginning 
and end** of the East and the West. Such a name should have 
incited him to remain faithful to his main purpose — ^the main- 
land. But there was a Diego Col6n on board who tempted him 
away from his duty. 

This Diego Col6n was an Indian. (2) The Spaniards often 
gave their own names to the non-Christians whom they baptised. 
It is well known that thousands of Jews bear to this day Spanish 
noble names which they received from their illustrious sponsors 
on the day of their conversion. Similarly, two of the Indians 
who arrived in Spain with Col6n on the first caravel were 
christened Don Juan de Castilla and Don Fernando de Arag6n, 
and lived at Court with the King and Queen. Assimilation 
was ever an almost instinctive line of action with the Spaniards. 
Col6n had followed the fashion, and had given one of his 
Christian Indians the name and surname of his brother and of 
his son. Now, this Diego Col6n, a Guanahani Indian of the 
first voyage, showed considerable interest in Jamaica, which, he 
assured his patron, was overflowing with gold. Who said gold?, 
Col6n seems to have asked, and he changed his course from 
the mainland, still unfound, to the lovely and elusive metal. 
He discovered Jamaica on May 13th, 1494, and “thought it 
the most beautiful and graceful of all those he had as yet 
discovered.** (3) 

So here was Jamaica, the island full of gold; the island in 
which in years to come he was to taste the bitterest dregs of his 
intimate misery and to express his grief in unforgettable pages: 
here was Jamaica. But his acquaintance with the beautiful and 
“graceful** island was not to go beyond a first, rapid, superficial 
glance. After five days of cruising along its coast, one of which 
was marred by a fray with the natives, Col6n heard the call of 
the West and returned to Cuba. He was this time determined 
to sail on and on for five or six hundred leagues till he had 
wrenched its secret from that mysterious land. 

The ocean seemed to be keeping watch over it, for the little 
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fleet met with every possible obstacle; a labyrinth of islands 
which the poet-discoverer named The Queen^s Garden^ and a 
series of storms which burst out every afternoon till the moon 
was out, and which more than once made the ships run aground. 
An Indian whom they met on the way assured them that Cuba was 
an island, but, as he also explained how the “king” of all that part 
and his people never spoke except by signs, his testimony may 
have been discounted. 

Col6n was then within about one hundred and fifty miles 
of the western end of the island. He could easily have reached 
it and gained a valuable piece of information which might have 
led him to Yucatdn and to justify the discovery in the eyes of 
his unkindest critics with the splendour and wealth of Mexico. 
But it was not to be, and impressed, we are told, by the storms, 
the dangerous banks and islets and the low state of his stocks 
of food, he turned his back again on the sunny side of fate and 
set sail for Isabela on June 13th, 1494. 

Yet, as events were to show, the scarcity of food cannot have 
been a weighty reason, for the fleet did not actually go to 
Isabela but went sailing about in a vacillating and leisurely way. 
The real explanation cannot be found in lack of food or in 
navigating difficulties, because Colon had shown before, and was 
to show later, that he could dare hunger and the waves. The 
real explanation was that he suddenly made up his mind that 
Cuba was the mainland. We know that for Col6n, as for Don 
Quixote, outer reality only existed by permission of inner reality. 
What he thought, was. Now, on June 12th, just one day before 
he turned his back on the continent, Col6n, exactly in the style 
of Don Quixote, made everybody aboard swear that Cuba was 
the mainland, Fernando P^rez de Luna, notary public of Isabela, 
acting notary of the fleet, was instructed by the Admiral to ask 
one by one all the pilots, masters and seamen, “to say whether 
they had any doubt that this land was the mainland at the 
beginning of the Indies, or the end for those who would wish 
to come to these parts from Spain by land; and that if they had 
any doubt or notion thereon, he begged them to say so, for he 
would soon remove it and would make them see that this is truly 
the mainland”; (4) and they were all made to swear and the 
notary threatened them with a penalty of ten thousand maravedis 
(or to receive a hundred lashes if they were shipboys) and to 
have their tongue cut oflF every time they should say the contrary 
thereafter; and they all swore and accepted everything he said, 
all including Juan de la Cosa, who was “master of making 
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charts** and was sure to look upon this scene as sheer lunacy — 
just as those who listened to Don Quixote threatening with his 
spear any one who would not acknowledge Dulcinea as the 
foremost beauty in the world, were willing to acquiesce, and, 
leaving it at that, went about their business. 

Thus satisfied that Cuba was the mainland, Colon sailed on 
leisurely. He stayed a while at the Isle of Pines, then sailed 
eastwards, and went round the southern coast of Jamaica; but, 
when, close to Espanola, he might have been expected to sail 
straight to Isabela, Col6n was content to send nine men across 
country with news of the fleet, while he sailed on with his three 
ships, one might think aimlessly. He had not slept, he says, 
for thirty-two days, while the isles of the Queen's Garden and 
the storms conspired against his peace; he was probably be- 
ginning to feel the slackening effects of the illness which was to 
overcome him soon. He seems to have had in mind a punitive 
— or even an exterminating — expedition against the Cannibals. 
On his way thither (i.e. the present Puerto Rico) he discovered 
the islands which the natives called Amona, and the Spaniards, 
La Mona (the monkey), and soon after “he fell into a pestilential 
slumber which deprived him of all his senses and forces and he 
remained dead and they all thought he would not last one day.** (5) 
The fleet, deprived of its commander, returned to Isabela, where 
it arrived on September 29th, 1494. It had been away five 
months and five days. 


“God squeezes but stifles not**; when the Admiral-Viceroy 
landed in Isabela he might well have remembered this Spanish 
proverb. He was laid up for long, he was actually ill five months; 
the colony was in a state of moral disintegration; but his brother, 
Don Bartolomi, was in Isabela, (6) feeling, no doubt, very much 
out of work. It was a far cry between Don Bartolom6 and Don 
Diego, not only in point of age^ — for Don Diego was twenty-six 
and Don Bartolomi thirty-three — ^but in point of character, for 
the second brother was by far the most spirited and executive 
of the family. 

Though unable to give continuous attention to the govern- 
ment of his island, Col6n was still in a position to take an 
important decision, wise in its intention but most unwise in its 
form. He clearly felt that while he was unable to take up the 
government again, his safest substitute was his own brother; 
but he made the mistake of appointing him Adelantado. This 
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was a serious step for, though in practice it meant little more 
than Governor and Commander-in-Chief by delegation, in name 
it meant the concession of a coveted title which carried with it 
a number of privileges. The unfortunate results of this rash 
measure were that “public opinion” in the island, which was 
already aroused against the Coldns, was lashed into a fury; and 
that later on, when the King and Queen were appraised of 
Bartolom6 Col6n*s appointment, they looked upon it as an 
encroachment on their royal authority. (7) 

The energy and resource of the new Adelantado were required 
to deal with a situation which went rapidly from bad to worse. 
The central region was in open revolt. 

The events of this period are not clear. According to Las 
Casas, the Indians did not want to work; little food sufficed 
them and they wore no clothes; while the Spaniards ate more 
in one day than the Indians in one month and liked Indian 
women more than the Indian men would have wished; which 
all sounds true enough and human enough. Yet Oviedo’s story 
is quite different and rings equally true. The men on Santo 
Tomds were reduced to a state of starvation and had to eat 
everything, down to lizards and snakes. One day a friendly 
Indian cacique^ knowing that Margarite was ill, brought him two 
doves. Margarite called his men and put it to them that, as he 
was ill and as in any case there was not enough food in two 
doves for so many men, he proposed to eat them himself; he 
was approved by a crowd of hungry but sensible soldiers. Then, 
Margarite opened the window, let the doves fly into the vivid 
blue sky, and, to his astonished garrison, explained that he was 
not going to eat while his companions starved. (8) 

This Margarite does not sound as bad as Colon’s historio- 
graphers would make us believe. In conditions which are not 
clear, he left his post and sailed for Spain with Father Buil in 
the caravels which had brought Don Bartolom^ over. He has 
been accused of all the misdemeanours committed by his garrison 
when they found themselves without a chief, and particularly of 
their dispersion in groups of twos and threes, which were often 
murdered by the natives. But this story may well be an invention 
due to the fact that, in his instructions to Margarite, Coldn had 
warned him against that danger; moreover, even if Margarite 
had deserted Us post, which, despite the definite assertions of 
Las Casas and Fernando Coldn to that effect, it is difficult to 
believe, the responsibility for subsequent events lies with Don 
Diego Coldn and his Council for not having appointed a successor. 
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The incident shows to what an extent the authority of the 
Viceroy had been weakened by events due partly to circum- 
stances, partly to the character of his men, partly to his own 
character. The King and Queen, however, showed as yet no 
signs of cooling in their ardour for the discovery, and in their 
sympathy and confidence towards their Admiral and Viceroy. 
When Antonio de Torres arrived back in Isabela (September 
or October 1494) a letter was delivered to Col6n in which their 
Highnesses thanked and congratulated him for all that he had 
done, “ which for the most part has come true as if you had seen 
it before you spoke of it*’; they very reasonably suggested that 
a regular service of one small caravel should be set up each 
way; they informed him of the agreement with Portugal con- 
cluded on June 5th in Tordesillas, whereby the limit of the two 
discoveries was set at a line three hundred and fifty leagues 
west of Cabo Verde; and they requested him to come and share 
in defining this line on the map, or, if his coming should give 
rise to grave objections, to send his brother in his stead. 
Torres also brought an order signed by the King and Queen 
on the same day, summoning all gentlemen, squires, officers and 
good-men to obey the Admiral in all he might command in 
their name. (9) 

These letters may have helped him to recover. The winter, 
somewhat relieved on the Christian side by the food brought 
from Spain in Don Bartolome’s and Torres’s caravels, was, 
however, agitated on the Indian side by the deep cleavage which 
had at last been revealed between the two civilisations. The 
Indians of Haiti — leaving aside for the moment what other 
Indians may have been — were a kind and intelligent race who 
lived happily in a state close to nature but by no means savage; 
though Oviedo’s picture of them, particularly in sexual matters, 
is not flattering, in their attitude towards property at any rate, 
they might be described as Christians without Christ. The 
Spaniards were Europeans, i.e. men of action, bent on power, 
wealth and exchange. They were also, but in a totally diflFerent 
sense, Christians without Christ. The meeting of the two forms 
of mankind could not but end in tragedy. On March 24th, 1495, 
Coldn with his brother Bartolom^, two hundred infantry and 
twenty horse, with twenty hounds specially trained, sallied forth 
from Isabela to have done with it. Two days later, he put to 
flight a huge army of natives estimated by Las Casas at one 
hundred thousand. There is ample room for reduction. The 
war of subjugation (“pacification,” it is now called, for we have 
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made some progress, in words) lasted for ten months, with a 
determination and a vigour which revealed a new influence — 
that of Don Bartolome. In the course of it, Caonabo was taken 
prisoner by a stratagem less simple than the sartorial trick 
imagined by the Viceroy, yet based on similar principles. The 
natives did not know the use of shirts; they did not know the 
use of fetters either. So a set of fetters beautifully made in 
brass — a metal more esteemed by them than gold — was shown 
him by Hojeda. He was bidden to ride a horse — ^an animal which 
the common Indian dreaded and would not approach — and so 
Caonabb’s men were kept at bay, and while on it, he was tempted 
to put on the dangerous present. He lost his liberty before his 
followers realised what was happening. In later days, when, 
chained in the hall of the Admiral’s house, he saw Col6n walk 
past, the proud chief would not move; but when little Hojeda 
went by, Caonabb would rise and bow low. When it was ex- 
plained that Hojeda was but a subordinate officer of the great 
Chief, he would retort that the Admiral had not dared to come 
to arrest him, while Hojeda had, and therefore he bowed to 
Hojeda but not to the Admiral, (10) 

Fortunately Antonio de Torres and his ships were available. 
Colbn could send him back home to explain the position and 
overtake adverse reports. Trusting as he did, the brother of 
the Prince’s Aya, who had already more than once proved so 
loyal to him, the Admiral decided also to send his brother Diego, 
whom he could spare better than Bartolomb. This, though not 
mentioned by either of his two historiographers, is proved by 
three documents referring to Don Diego, two of which bear the 
date May 5th, 1495, and the third, June ist, 1495. These 
documents, signed by the King and Queen, reveal the scrupulous 
care with which the monarchs tried to be faithful to their Admiral 


and Viceroy. In the first they recommend the Bishop of 
Badajoz, Don Juan de Fonseca, to speak with the Admiral’s 
brother who has just come from the Indies, to keep him satisfied 
in every possible way and to find out through him what can be 
done to please the Admiral himself; in the second the King 
and Queen order the Bishop to abstain from asking Don Diego 
Colbn to give up some gold which he had brought from the 
Indies for himself, |*although legally Fonseca was entitled to do 
so; in the third, ihe King and Queen remind the Bishop of 
this order (which up to a point would justify the criticisms 
levelled against Fonseca by Colbn’s friends, for he seems to have 
been somewhat remiss in letting Don Diego benefit from the 
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privilege granted him in this matter by the King and Queen), 
inform him that Don Diego, who had thought of going to Italy, 
has changed his mind owing to the war there, and express their 
pleasure at any decision which Don Diego may take about his 
movements, whether to go back to the Admiral, to remain in 
Castille, or to do whatever else he may wish. In fact the King 
and Queen are full of goodwill towards Don Diego, but, as 
the Admiral himself felt, they do not know very well what to do 
with him, nor do they seem to care, (ii) 

# 

# # 

Enemies caught in a fight were, according to the ethics of 
the day, considered as slaves. Colon sent five hundred slaves 
to Castille along with Don Diego and his grievances, in the fleet 
of caravels commanded by Antonio de Torres. This again was 
not a very good move on Col6n's part. His affairs were beginning 
to deteriorate at Court. Father Buil and Mos^n Pedro Margarite 
were putting to the King and Queen, to Fonseca and to the 
other high officials of the Crown, a case which was bound to 
differ from Col6n’s own case. We cannot take at their face 
value the judgments passed on these two men by the two 
historiographers of the Admiral. They certainly had their own 
shortcomings and their more or less reasonable grievances; but 
Col6n’s record was by no means above criticism and their task 
must have been only too easy, well informed as they were on 
events in Espanola. In the circumstances, this cargo of human 
cattle consigned to Fonseca was bound to produce an unfavour- 
able impression, both in itself, as an exhibition of human misery, 
and because it incarnated the AdmiraPs tendency to force the 
royal hand. His previous proposal on slavery was in suspense. 
Torres had brought him the non-committal and procrastinating 
answer of the King and Queen. This official, trusted by the 
Court, and undoubtedly familiar with its way of thinking, may 
have explained to him that from the political and religious stand- 
point of Castille slavery was only countenanced in the case of 
prisoners of war. Then Col6n must have been tempted to rush 
matters by sending five hundred Indians taken in battle; his 
astute mind may have guessed that, though he might incur the 
displeasure of the Queen, he would conquer the suffrages of 
the five hundred officials and courtiers who would buy the 
slaves cheap. Nor were events to prove him altogether mistaken 
in this guess. (12) 

Meanwhile, he tried all possible means of justifying himself 
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at Court by securing more gold. As he was now master in the 
Island, he put a gold tax on the natives, which, according to 
Las Casas, was to be a Flanders bell full of gold every three 
months for every male over fourteen years living in the gold- 
mine district, and an arroba (about 25 pounds) of cotton for 
those dwelling in other regions. The payment of the tax was 
to be acknowledged by a brass medal to be worn by the tax- 
payer. This tax was a complete failure. The Indians countered 
with a refusal to sow the land and fled with their families to the 
mountain districts; many of them suffered hunger and death. 

Such was the state of the island which Col6n had dreamt of as 
a gold-roofed Cipango, when Juan de Aguado landed in it, sent 
by the King and Queen to see and report. His credentials were 
drafted in a way which might well give Colon food for thought 
and grounds for fear. They were not addressed to him. In 
fact, the Viceroy Was ignored in this singular document: “The 
King and the Queen: Gentlemen and Squires and other persons 
who are in the Indies at our behest, we send you thither Juan 
Aguado, our Butler, who will speak to you on our behalf. We 
order you to have faith in him and to believe what he says.*’ (13) 

Aguado arrived in Isabela in October 1495, while the Admiral 
was still waging his war against the Indians. Aguado went ahead 
to meet him. The Indians were given to understand, or gathered, 
that this was a new Admiral come to supersede the old one. 
(It would be curious to know what they made of that word 
Admiral^ so magical for Col6n himself.) They were very much 
elated, for they probably thought that the new Admiral could 
not be worse for them than the old. Meanwhile the old and the 
new “admirals” came back to Isabela and started one of those 
stubborn campaigns of mutual defiance in which Spanish history 
is so rich. For five months they argued as to where and how 
the credentials of Aguado would be read and acknowledged by 
Col6n. While the dispute went on, Aguado acquired abundant 
information on the discontent which .prevailed in the colony 
against the Viceroy. Hunger was the worst grievance; there 
was little or no food; “just a plateful of wheat which they were 
given in the King’s granary and which they had to grind in a 
handmill (many ate it boiled) and a slice of rancid bacon or of 
rotten cheese and I don’t know how many beans or chickpeas, 
wine as if there were none in the world”; (14) the favourite oath 
was *^so let God take me to Castille.” This made, of course, 
first-rate ammunition for Juan Aguado. 

The Very Magnificent Lord Don Cristdbal Coldn felt a bitter 
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humiliation, seeing himself treated on equal terms by the King’s 
butler, and even sometimes threatened by him with the royal 
displeasure and always criticised and challenged. “Neither the 
Admiral nor his decisions were as respected and obeyed as 
heretofore.” (15) For a man of his pride and inordinate haughti- 
ness, this crisis must have sunk him in deep tribulation. He 
decided to go to Castille as soon as possible. He felt his position 
at Court gravely shaken; and he saw his authority and prestige 
in “his own” Indies jeopardised by a “civil” servant of the 
King and Queen. His defensive move was characteristic of that 
stiff-necked soberbia (no English word can render this Spanish 
composite of pride, haughtiness and fullness of the self) which 
was his chief strength and his chief weakness. He knew he 
would be deeply humiliated ; so he deliberately humbled himself, 
“As he was a very devout worshipper of St. Francis,” says Las 
Casas, “he dressed in brown cloth, and I saw him in Seville, when 
he came back then, dressed almost like a friar of St. Francis.” {16) 
The good bishop did not see deep enough. Colon was by no 
means a hypocrite or a dissembler in this. He was acting in all 
sincerity. But there were two deep-lying motives which prompted 
him to adopt this monastic garb: the first was a “mimetic” 
instinct, similar to that which makes some insects look like 
twigs or leaves; he was in outward danger — ^the displeasure of 
the Court; what better garb than that of a Franciscan? The 
second was an even deeper instinct: he was in inner danger — 
the fall from the heights of pride to the depths of humiliation; 
he determined that no one but himself should humble him; 
he, by his own free will, humbled himself down to the bottom 
of the ladder; henceforth, no man could abase him lower than 
he himself had done. He was proof against insults. 


# 

* « 


While the Viceroy and Admiral was learning hard at the 
school of grief and experience, nature rushed in and came to 
make bad matters worse. The island was shaken by that mighty 
and dreaded exhibition of nature’s wrath and violence which the 
Indians knew as kurricane, (17) a word we have adopted from 
them. Isabela was a good harbour but somewhat exposed 
north-west; it experienced the full force of the storm, and the 
four ships which Aguado had brought over were all lost. There 
were no ships left to go to Spain. Coldn had two caravels built, 
which, inciaentally, shows that the colony had already at hand 
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enough technical resources of men and material to build sea- 
worthy ships. 

As the graceful frames rose gradually in his yards, he began 
his preparations for the voyage. He had several forts built 
and garrisoned in several parts of the island; he appointed his 
brother Bartolome Governor and Captain-General, and Diego 
as his substitute and second-in-command ; he therefore remained 
faithful to the shortsighted and self-centred policy of keeping 
the key posts in charge of men of his own kith and kin, which 
was bound to alienate from him the sympathy of the humiliated 
captains who had helped him in his work. To make matters 
worse, he left as Alcalde Mayor of Isabela and of the whole 
island, in charge of the administration of justice, one Francisco 
Rolddn, a man of his household, “of good parts, though not 
learned,” (18) which again could hardly be the best choice when 
there were so many men of higher standing in Isabela; and as 
time was to show, this appointment was to be disastrous for his 
cause. Then he began to select his return party. There was 
no lack of candidates. The King and Queen had ordered him 
to provide for the return of the sick and poor, and of all those 
whose wives or relations had complained to the royal chancery 
that the Admiral did not allow them to sail back home; many 
more importuned him to let them return. In all, the number 
of disenchanted settlers and conquered-conquerors amounted 
to over two hundred and twenty. There were also thirty Indians. 
The expedition left Isabela on Thursday, March loth, 1496. 
Col6n was on board one of the caravels and Aguado on the 
other. There was much water between the two fires. 


As was his wont, he did not sail straight back, but lingered 
first amongst “his islands” like a collector who handles his 
treasures for the pleasure of seeing them shine in the light of 
day. On April 9 A, he was still in Marigalante; the next day, 
in Guadalupe, where he was received in a warlike manner by an 
army of women; when he explained that all the Christians 
wanted was to buy some food, the women answered that the 
strangers were to apply to the other side of the island, where 
their husbands were tilling the land and they would see to it. 
The Admiral was, however, able to make a provision of popinjays, 
most valuable ones for propaganda purposes, for they were as 
big as cocks; and to send inland a party of forty men who 
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brought him ten women and three boys; one of these women 
was the “Lady** of the district; that is what Las Casas calls 
her; Col6n would have called her the “Queen.** No ordinary 
woman. When the Christian — “a Canary-islander’* — ^who ulti- 
mately caught her, ran after her, she “ran like a deer,” and 
when she saw that he was overtaking her, “she turned on him 
like a mad dog and embracing him, felled him to the ground, 
and if other Christians had not come to his rescue, she would 
have strangled him.” (19) To be sure, a most un-Christian 
behaviour on her part. However, the Admiral sent all the women 
back with presents, because he did not want to leave the Indians 
with a grievance, since that island was on the way. The “Lady” 
and her daughter apparently chose to remain in the caravel of 
their own free will, though Las Casas feels some doubts about 
the freedom of the will of those two Indian ladies in the hands 
of the Admiral. 

On April 20th, the real crossing began. It was by no means 
fortunate. This time Col6n followed the 22nd parallel, for in 
those days, as Las Casas explains, it was not yet known that the 
zone of favourable winds lies further north, on the 30th degree 
or higher up. Storms and contrary winds delayed their sailing, 
and as there were many persons on board they suffered from 
hunger, a kind of torment but too well known to many of them. 
They passed in sight of one of the Azores, but were not able 
to come to it. After fifty-two days at sea, the two first American 
ships to arrive in Europe cast anchor in C 4 diz, on June i ith, 1496. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


THE ADMIRAL WINS AGAIN 

COLON^S arrival in Cddiz must have aroused mixed feelings, 
including surprise and disappointment. Many, no doubt, had 
publicly feared and privately hoped that he had died. On 
April 9th the King and Queen wrote to Fonseca words which 
suggest that they, at any rate, had thought that their Admiral 
might be dead. ‘‘And because we fear that God may have 
disposed in some way of the Admiral of the Indies while on 
his way, since we have not heard from him for so long, we have 
decided to send thither Commander Diego Carrillo and another 
person of rank in charge, so that in the Admiral's absence, he 
may see to all the business over there, and even in his presence, 
he may put a remedy to all that might need it according to the 
information which we had from those who came thence." (i) 

This letter, emanating as it did from the two persons who 
remained throughout his most thoughtful, considerate and loyal 
friends — the King and Queen — suggests the extent of the damage 
done to his prestige and reputation by his own doings as well 
as by his critics’ reports. 

Colon found in Cadiz Bay two caravels and a ship ready to 
leave with a load of food and livestock, and letters and dispatches 
for him. He sent the expedition off four days later with fresh 
instructions for his brother, and, after a brief respite, left for 
Seville. His train must have been less simple, and a good deal 
more puzzling to the crowds of the townships he crossed, than 
the triumphant procession of his first homecoming. There were 
the popinjays, and there were the Indians; there were the works 
of exotic art and craft, and there was the gold; there was in 
particular a gold necklace weighing six hundred castillians 
(i.e. 261,000 maravedis) which the wary Admiral made Caonabo’s 
brother put on whenever he entered a town or village. (2) But 
at the head of all these exotic splendours, no longer a proud 
and magnificent Admiral, all silks and bright array, but a humble 
man with an unkempt beard, a drawn face, swollen eyes, white 
hair, “dressed in robes the colour of the frock of St. Francis 

2»8 
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of the observance, and in cut very much the same, and a cord 
of St. Francis for devotion.*^ (3) 

This was the sight which struck the curious eye of the chronicler 
who noted it down — the curate of Palacios, Bemaldez, who on 
this occasion had Colon as his guest, together with Fonseca and 
“Don Diego,” i.e. Caonabd’s brother in Spanish Christian garb. 
During that stay in the good curate’s house, Coldn can hardly 
have improved his credit with Fonseca, the powerful ecclesiastic 
who was the chief administrator of Indian affairs in Spain. 
Bemildez’s History bears obvious traces of discussions between 
himself and the Admiral, which Fonseca must have heard with 
a silence full of contempt for the imaginative cosmographer who 
had discovered America by mistake. Col6n explained once 
again how he had by now “ascertained” that Cuba (which he 
cdled Juana) was the mainland, and how, sailing that way, he 
hoped to find “the province and city of Cathay, which is in the 
dominions of the Grand Khan, [. . .] which is the richest 
province of the world and the most abundant in gold and silver 
and in all metals and silks; but they are aU idolatrous and most 
shrewd people and necromancers and learned in all arts and 
knightly and thereof many marvels are written, as told by the 
noble English gentleman, John of Mandeville.” To which 
Bemdldez, having no doubt first asked leave of the Bishop — 
for though he was the host, he was but a poor curate, albeit a 
good Christian and of sound judgment — argued that “much 
distance of time would be required to find that [Cathay], for 
the Grand Khan had been in die past Lord of the Tartars, and 
from Great Tartary, which is on the edge of Buxia and Bahia 
(and we may say that Great Tartary begins in Hungary, which 
are lands which lie when one looks from this Andaluda [in the 
direction] where the sun rises in the longest days of the year, 
in which direction merchants were wont to travel to ^ose 
lands), but in the direction in which the Admiral looks for 
Cathay, it is my belief that with another twelve hundred leagues 
roimd the firmament of earth and sea, he will not get there.” (4) 
Don Juan de Fonseca was sure to share the sensible if un* 
grammatically expressed opinions of the chronicler-priest; but 
Don Cristdbal de Cipango was equally sure to look upon them 
as due either to ignorimce or to malevolence, for not in vain 
had he sailed along three himdred and thirty-three leagues of 
^'Juana” and made his crews and pilots swear that it was die 
mainlandi just next door to Cathay. 

No one knew better than he did how many winds there are 
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in the compass; and while he was thus full of south-west 
the King was looking north-east and the Queen north-west. 
Ferdinand was watching the King of France, who, out of spite 
for the help the Spanish Ferdinand had given his cousin, the 
Neapolitan Ferdinand, threatened Perpignan (then Spanish) from 
Narbonne. Most of that summer and autumn (1496) was spent 
in alarums and skirmishes and even in battles over the Roussillon. 
As for the Queen, she was busy with the naval arrangements in 
connection with the marriage of two of her children : the Infanta 
Juana, betrothed to Philip the Handsome of Burgundy, son of 
Emperor Maximilian; and Prince Juan, the heir to all the 
Spains — but Portugal — ^who was to wed Margaret, Philip’s sister. 
A fleet of one hundred and thirty vessels, with an army of 
twenty-five thousand men, was to escort the Infanta to Flanders 
and to bring Princess Margaret to Spain. No lesser escort was 
needed in view of the war with France. The Admiral of Castille, 
who commanded it, could indeed look down upon the Admiral 
of the Indies who had landed in Cidiz, in Franciscan garb, at 
the head of two caravels; but though he had more ships, what 
were his dreams compared with those which the very Magnificent 
Lord of Cipango hid under his cowl ? 

The dispatch of such a fleet can have been no easy task for so 
painstaking and thorough a leader as Queen Isabel. And then, 
she was losing yet another daughter — that Juana in whom her 
eye, trained by dire experience, was probably beginning to 
detect the first signs of the mental instability which she had 
known in her own mother. The fleet left towards the end of 
September, and in October the Queen was back in Burgos, 
where she was able to turn her mind to the New World. 

Colon was there, in his Franciscan robes, with his silvery 
beard and his sunken, reproachful eyes. He knew he would be 
gracefully received, for the King and Queen had put him at 
ease by sending him a letter of cordial welcome in the midst 
of their most agitated month of July. (5) But he knew that his 
critics were strong, and that some of them — Margarite and 
Buil in particular — had the ear of the King and Queen; he 
knew that the continual arrival in Castille of downcast, sick- 
looking ex-settlers was undermining the confidence of high and 
low in the soundness of his enterprise, and that, as Oviedo 
puts it, “some of those Spaniards who came in search of gold 
went teck the colour of gold but without its shine*’; (6) he 
knew that he had been accused by Father Buil of using his 
control of supplies, particularly of food, to exact complete 
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obedience from all settlers high and low, for the King and Queen 
had ordered him somewhat curtly to distribute supplies to 
everyone, not excepting guilty parties, save if they had deserved 
death “which is as good as withholding food’’; (7) he knew 
that the five hundred Indians had given much trouble to the 
King and Queen. This was a point on which he was by now 
informed by Fonseca. According to the Admiral’s report, these 
Indians had been taken in battle and, in the light of the ethics 
of the times, they were fair prey for slavery. After the fall of 
Malaga — ^the one case in which the King and Queen had met 
with stubborn resistance and a rejection of all offers of good 
treatment on surrender — slaves were freely taken from the 
Moorish population. Pope Innocent VIII received one hundred 
Moors “well harnessed’’ and Queen Isabel sent thirty maids, 
“the most beautiful that could be found,*’ to her cousin, the 
Queen of Naples, and thirty to the Queen of Portugal. Presents 
of slaves were given to a number of grandees and Court digni- 
taries, the list being headed by the Cardinal of Spain who 
received one hundred and twenty. (8) 

This is the background which explains the first royal decision 
taken regarding CoWn’s five hundred Indians. In accordance with 
custom, Fonseca was instructed to have them sold. The royal 
order bears the date of April 12th, 1495. (9) But, possibly on 
the advice of Talavera or of Buil, a more cautious note is 
observed on the i6th, just four days later: “For we want to 
inform ourselves from learned men, theologians and canonists, 
whether with a good conscience these [Indians] can be sold by 
you or not, and this cannot be done until we see the letters 
which the Admiral must have written to know the cause why 
he sends them as captive.” . . . (10) Fonseca is asked to 
receive no money in exchange for them until the matter has 
been investigated. 

The Admiral knew only too well that his score was heavy. 
On his credit side, however, were: his success in the face of so 
much scepticism and opposition; the constancy of the royal 
favour; his own persuasive grace and fire; and also the fact 
that the King and Queen were seasoned statesmen and probably 
realised the difficulties of CoI6n'8 task better than most of their 
subjects seem to have done« He cannot have made a very good 
defence. His line of argument is to be gathered from his own 
summary of it at the head of his report on his third voyage. 
First, his usual recapitulation of the dzys of his struggle to be 
heard — surely a shrewd procedure, since it reminded the Queen 
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how often he had been thought to be wrong by the Crown’s 
best advisers, and how right events had proved him to be. 
This done, he went straight ahead to his favourite error: he 
had “discovered three hundred and thirty-three leagues of 
mainland, which was the end of the Orient” (his own fond 
delusions on Cuba, which he had explored); he had discovered 
seven hundred islands, which may be strictly true; it all depends 
on the minimum size of a rock one agrees to call an island; and 
he had pacified and conquered the island Espanola, with a sea- 
coast longer than that of Spain, which was inhabited by 
numberless people, all of whom paid tribute to the King and 
Queen. The Admiral was here combining the pleasure of 
imagination with the business of advocacy, for the numbers of 
Indians who were actually made to pay tribute amounted to 
very few and the tribute was not to be imposed for very long. 
But he felt himself threatened and could not afford to be 
mathematically correct, even if he had been able to, which he 
was not. 

His self-assurance must have produced some effect; enough 
for him to feel that the moment had come to take account of his 
critics. Murmurs and contempt for the enterprise, he went on 
to say, were born of the fact that shiploads of gold had not 
begun to come from the outset, as if it were an easy thing, in 
a roadless country, with his men laid up and without the 
necessary basis for safety against attack from possibly treacherous 
Indians; as befits a Franciscan, albeit an honorary one, he then 
took this criticism as part payment for his sins and as part works 
for his salvation; then, as proof of his good faith, he showed 
his grains of gold, some like chickpeas, others as big as walnuts, 
and bigger, not forgetting the famous six-hundred-castillian 
chain; and he assured the King and Queen that there were 
excellent veins of gold and of copper in Espanola, as well as 
spices of all kinds. 

But avaunt all this miserable accountancy and profit-taking I 
Are Your Highnesses tradesmen or the most glorious Princes 
in Christendom? Did not Solomon send ships from Jerusalem 
to the end of the Orient just to see Mount Sopora, which Your 
Highnesses now have in Espanola? (How superb he can be in 
his mastery of fanciful history and geography, this magnificent 
Don Cristdbal de Cipango !) Did not Alexander send messengers 
to see the way of living of the Island Taprobane; and Nero 
Caesar, did he not send persons to see the sources of the Nile ? 
And when had Princes of Castille won lands outside their own 
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till the Admiral of the Indies showed them the way? See next 
door the Kings of Portugal, how stoutly they have held to the 
discovery of Guin6 and how they have spent gold and people 
there, nearly half their kingdom killed in it, and yet they per- 
severed, though it has not given them any income till quite 
lately; and they dared also conquer Ceuta and Tangiers and 
Arcila and Alcazar in Africa, and constantly wage war on the 
Moors and all with great expense, just to behave like Princes 
and to serve God and increase their dominions. All those who 
attack this enterprise, do they bear in mind how much praise 
it has won in all Christendom for Your Highnesses, and how 
everyone, big and small, wants to receive a letter about it? 

The King and Queen listened, won over by his ardour and 
eloquence, and as it often happened when they heard him, 
laughed heartily and good-humouredly to calm his excitement, (i i) 
But they would, all the same, reflect on what he had said. The 
fact is that he had completely shifted his ground. He was no 
longer stressing the Eldorado which he was to put at their feet, 
gold-roofed Cipangos and marble-bridged Quinsays; he was, on 
the contrary, suggesting to them that they should spend gold 
and men in conquering lands for Castille, in emulation of the 
Kings of Portugal, for their own honour and glory and in the 
service of God. The King and Queen had every right — and 
duty — to think of their exchequer; this glory and service of 
God was all very well, but they had to supply salaries for five 
hundred persons in Espanola and they were not quite sure of 
the utility of it. During the previous year, they had tried to 
r^ulate the flow of people who might wish to go and ‘‘discover,*’ 
or to settle in Espanola, without having to rely on a royal salary; 
settlers were assured their keep for a year, the full property of 
the houses built and of the lands tilled by them and one-third 
of the gold found by them; trade with Espanola was also 
opened under reasonable conditions; and “discovery” was 
allowed. An ingenious way was found for respecting Col6n*s 
rights of an eighth — the Admiral was expressly reserved the right 
to send one ship for every seven which should go to the Indies 
under this ordinance. ( 12 ) 

The fact is that life in its tumultuous way was bringing to 
their attention a host of complex problems, personal, political, 
moral, all higgledy-piggledy, and all, as is the way with life, 
claiming imperious and urgent attention. There was first of all 
Colon’s own character; his overbearing way; his failure to 
conquer the hearts of his men, and that kink in his manner 
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which had made him break with Pinzdn, with Fonseca, with 
Buil, with Marprite, with Aguado; that secret resentment 
which gave to his pride a diabolic stiffness and persistence and 
which made him in fact useless as an organiser of the discovered 
world; but, beneath this personal factor, there was a real 
situation which was living — in fact, being born — under their 
eyes and which was so new that they could not possibly see it in 
all its significance. Suddenly, when their realms were just 
beginning to take shape out of the anarchy of the previous 
reign, before they had had time to set up a civil service, which 
was not really organised until the reign of Philip II, a whole 
Empire swam into their ken. And so this able, well-meaning 
and straightforward couple was confronted with all the problems 
with which colonial life still baffles and tests modern nations. 
Discovery, sovereignty, safety, colonisation, matters of principle, 
of practice, religion, anthropology, navigation, cosmographical 
study, economic adjustment, choice of staff, all in a torrent of 
business, all mixed up and made acid and bitter by personal 
quarrels, and sublimated into biblical, cosmographical phantas- 
magorias by the wild imagination of their Grand Admiral. 

Through the emotional clouds which he emitted, like a 
Jehovah amidst lightning strokes of indignant anger, the King 
and Queen began perhaps to perceive the real cause of the 
whole trouble: suddenly, a European nation, with the typical 
aggressive impulse of the white race, had invaded a virgin 
continent inhabited by a stay-at-home race; the two civilisations 
were clashing — not only in armed fights, mere symptoms of the 
situation, but in the whole range of their activities. 

Colon was obsessed with the need of ensuring immediate 
results in wealth, preferably in gold. In this, he misinterpreted 
the true character of the King and Queen; there is ample 
evidence to show that, thankful as they were for the gold that 
came over and careful — as they surely had the right and the 
duty to be — ^to ensure that it was properly accounted for, (13) 
Ferdinand and Isabel never put any special stress on the material 
results of the discovery, and that most of the pleasure and 
gratification they manifested at its success came from the mere 
territorial acquisitions which it brought to their crown. But 
Coldn, who was himself obsessed with gold, was convinced 
that gold was the only thing that would please the King and 
Queen and that would justify the discovery in their eyes. 
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Seen at a distance of over four centuries rich in colonial 
experience, the situation should have been understood with 
more insight and sympathy than it has received from historians 
and critics. There was a whole gamut of attitudes towards the 
issues raised by the discovery of this immense res nullius netted 
from the ocean by that fisher of islands who was Colon. First 
of all in spiritual rank was Las Casas. He stood uncom- 
promisingly for the true Christian attitude: the Indies belonged 
to the Indians; it was their home as determined by God and 
all that was found in it, mineral, vegetable and animal, was 
their property. The Spaniards had no title whatever to be 
there, except the Gospel. For Las Casas, as for every European 
in those days, the Christian religion was truth and all the rest 
was error. But unlike most other Europeans, Las Casas meant 
this truth to live. His dilemma was inescapable: either the 
Christians behaved in the Indies like Christians or they had no 
business to be there at all. In many passages of his History 
he defines the policy which the Spaniards should have followed 
in the Indies as one of patience, service and evangelisation, 
for the ultimate benefit of the Indians themselves. “There is 
no legitimate reason for Spaniards to enter these realms and 
lands other than to spread news and knowledge of the one and 
true God and of Jesus Christ’* (14) — he says boldly. 

Whether such a policy would have succeeded or not depends 
on what is meant by success. It may be safely said that it would 
not have succeeded in the usual sense attached to this word in 
political life, for reasons which are to be seen hereafter. But 
those who criticise the Spanish Empire on the authority of Las 
Casas should bear in mind that the good bishop would have 
condemned in at least equally forcible terms every single colonial 
enterprise known to later history. His challenge is still un- 
answered by all collective life, whether colonial or metropolitan. 
It amounts to this : does the law of Christ work ? No one knows, 
for though individuals have tried it, no society has. 

The next in rank is the position of the King and Queen. 
For them, conquest was a title of sovereignty when the spoliated 
sovereign was not a Christian. This was as good as gospel 
truth in those days for all Christendom. (In later times, ethics 
have degenerated, since Christian princes spoliate other Christian 
princes without qualms of any kind.) (15) In the circumstances, 
Ferdinand and Isabel considered the Indians as their subjects 
ipso facto. They would not have taken the view which Las 
Casas was to take later: (16) — ^that the propagation of the Gospel 
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was the only ground on which a Christian conscience could 
countenance the intrusion of Spaniards into the Indies. Yet, 
though princes entitled to sovereignty by conquest over pagans, 
Ferdinand and Isabel were fully conscious of their responsibility 
as Christian princes, and they explicitly accepted as their first 
duty towards their new subjects the enlightenment of the Indians 
and their conversion to the law of Christ. No fair-minded 
person having had direct access to the royal documents can 
entertain any doubts whatever on the earnest and well-meaning 
eagerness with which the King and Queen attended to the 
discharge of this duty. 

But, of course, the Indies belonged to them and not to the 
Indians! They were anxious to see the natives well treated; 
to guard them against any spoliation or hardship; and to see 
that their liberty and their property were respected; but, just 
as Castille and Aragon, though split into thousands of land- 
owners, belonged to the King and Queen, so the Indies, though 
the Indians were not to be deprived of their personal property, 
belonged to the King and Queen. This was not even a claim 
on their part; it was an assumption which they had not stopped 
to analyse, owing to its sheer evidence. 

What were they to do with their new territories.^ Obviously, 
to organise them first and then to develop them. So, they devise 
the best means for their government and defence, and they 
constantly urge Col6n to let them have the best possible in- 
formation of the kind we would nowadays call scientific — 
geographical situation, climate, flora and fauna, minerals, fisheries, 
land produce. 

It is at this point that gold comes in. A sense of proportion 
is the virtue which strikes the reader most in the royal in- 
structions and letters on the Indies. Gold is not for the King 
and Queen that ever-fascinating lure which we saw it was for 
Colon ever since his early days in Portugal, nor the tempting 
fiend which it became for many of the early Spanish settlers; 
it was just one metal more, one of the many products of the 
Indies, particularly welcome for their ever-needy exchequer, but 
by no means to be singled out of the general economy of their 
newly acquired realms. That is why the King and Queen were 
always ready— from the outset — ^to consider schemes for colonising 
the Indies with their Spanish subjects. They were not obsessed 
by Cipango and Cathay* It is not certain that they had read 
Marco Polo and it is doubtful whether they had ever heard of 
Sir John Mandeville. They were straightforward Spanish princes 
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who were apt to think of new realms in terms of horses and 
cows, of wheat and oranges and silk, rather than to dream of 
them as Eldorados. 

And then, there was Colon. Las Casas was an idealist; the 
King and Queen were realists; Col6n was an unrealist. He 
had built for himself a vision of golden splendour and he felt it 
a moral obligation towards his own pride to make it materialise 
before the King and Queen. This was the tension which made 
him hasty in performance, impatient before obstacles, short and 
intolerant with men. He had been laughed at when he had 
vouched that he would sail to Cipango and Cathay, and he had 
confounded the scoffers and turned laughter into admiration; 
now he was to gain a similar triumph over those who had laughed 
about his promises of gold. This haste, this urge of personal 
vindication, was an irrelevant factor which strained his colonial 
policy and contributed largely to his downfall. But there were 
other factors for which he was by no means responsible. Are 
we to condemn him for his inability to handle the Indians with 
the technique of a contemporary anthropologist ? He approached 
his tasks on the whole with honourable intentions and with an 
amount of freedom from prejudice, of intellectual detachment 
and of power of observation altogether unusual in his day and 
possibly also in ours. His limitations were for the most part 
due to his time and to the novelty and difficulty of his task. 
He tried at first the friendly way; but this way failed owing to 
his unwise decision to leave behind forty men in precarious 
conditions and, it would seem, of at least doubtful qualifications 
for a task so delicate as that of building the first psychological 
bridge between the old and the new world. When he returned 
on his second voyage and found Navidad destroyed and the 
forty men massacred, he realised that he would not be able to 
get the gold by friendly means; he then struck hard and sub- 
jugated the natives. But at this point, his real trouble began. 
The natives would not work. For the first time, the European 
came up against this conflict: he, bom and bred in the belief 
that work is holy, used to seeing in man’s wants the source of 
work, and in work the source of wealth, and in wealth the sign 
of civilisation, the civilised and hard-working European found 
that the native of warm lands has another answer for the problem 
of life — little or no work, few or no wants, and let the sun do 
the rest. What was Col6n to do ? 

All administrators of African colonies know the answer: to 
lay a tax on the native. That is exactly what he did. But the 
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tax yielded little, despite his assurances to the contrary to the 
King and Queen; and it was most difficult to collect it from a 
race of swift and slippery Indians who did not know the use 
of shirts. It was 'necessary to devise something else. Col6n 
had no doubts whatever as to what the best solution was: 
slavery. It was a twofold solution; by exporting slaves one 
exported gold. “Gold is what yields gold,’’ Pero Alonso Nino 
was to say later; by reducing the Indians to slavery the problem 
of their refusal to work was solved. True, this solution of Colon 
was difficult to reconcile with the mission entrusted by the Lord 
to Christopher \ but Christopher Colon was a master in the art 
of reconciling irreconcilables. Most unrealists are. The King 
and Queen were realists and their conscience would have none 
of it. Col6n then tried to turn the obstacle by beating the 
Indians in war. But this again was unsuccessful and Colon had 
to fall back on other schemes. The first of them was quite 
straightforward. Since the Indian would not work, Spaniards 
would be taken over and settled on the land. He asked for five 
hundred persons to be taken over on salaries, and the King and 
Queen cut the figure down to three hundred and thirty. (17) 
These settlers were to be forty squires, to be paid thirty maravedis 
a day plus twelve for their upkeep; thirty seamen, with equal 
emoluments; twenty shipboys at twenty maravedis a day and 
twelve for upkeep; twenty gold-washers paid like the squires; 
one hundred peons paid like the shipboys ; twenty skilled workers 
of several trades, paid like the squires; fifty farm-workers and 
ten kitchen-gardeners, paid six thousand maravedis a year plus 
twelve a day for upkeep, and finally thirty women who were 
given no salary though they were to receive twelve maravedis 
for their upkeep. This contingent would form the nucleus of a 
colony of a frankly European character. The persons already 
residing in Espanola were to continue drawing their salaries as 
heretofore; the landworkers were to receive wheat for sowing 
and beasts — cows or mares — for tilling; and the gold in the 
island was to be turned into coin. The Indians were to pay 
the tax laid on them by the Viceroy and to wear a brass disc 
in sign of payment, and defaulters were to be punished “with 
some light penalty,” put in, no doubt, by the hand of the Queen. 

The Admiral had other ideas up his sleeve — a Franciscan 
sleeve is a roomy place — but he seems to have taken one thing 
at a time. The negotiation of this arrangement cannot have 
been very easy with so many critics, and even downright enemies, 
about Moreover, the King and Queen were at the time deeply 
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concerned with the fate of the fleet which was to bring their 
future daughter-in-law, Margaret of Austria, to Spain. The 
weather was persistently bad and the fleet did not arrive. The 
King and Queen had been waiting in Burgos where CoI6n was 
at the time negotiating his “colonial’’ agreement; one day he 
was told that the King and Queen had decided to go to Soria, 
giving up for the time being the hope of seeing the fleet arrive 
soon. The Court had left Burgos on a Saturday, the King and 
Queen having waited to leave on Monday. That night, Colon 
sent them a note saying that on a certain day the wind had begun 
to blow in the right direction; the fleet would wait for a day to 
be sure the good wind was steady; they would sail on Wednesday, 
and on Thursday or Friday they would be as far as the Isle of 
Wight {Huict, he calls it) and “if they do not call at Wight, 
they should be in Laredo [in Northern Spain] on Monday, or 
seamanship has lost its sense.” The King and Queen listened to 
the old sailor, and on that Monday one of the ships which had 
not called at the Isle of Wight for lack of supplies, turned up 
at Laredo. 

That Monday morning— or whenever the news was known at 
Court — brother Christopher, the Franciscan, must have needed 
his whole cowl to hide his pride. His stock went up by all the 
ease which the welcome news caused in the royal minds. 

The Queen was most grateful: “I saw your letter and opinion 
on the voyage of the Archduchess, my very dear and beloved 
daughter” — she wrote to him on August i8th, 1496 — “and it is 
very good and as of a learned man who has much experience 
of the matters of the sea. I am grateful to you and hold it a 
special obligation and service, both for your timeliness in sending 
it (as your warning and advice was most useful to us), as for 
having tendered it with the true goodwill and affection which 
have always been known in you; and so believe that all is 
received as coming from a special and faithful servant of 
mine.” (18) 

On March 19th, 1497, Prince Juan and Princess Margaret 
were married amidst festivities of the utmost splendour. They 
were both young and beautiful. The old Empire of Charlemagne 
was allied to the new Empire which Ferdinand and Isabel had 
partly built with their energy, partly acquired by the will of God. 
While the young couple enjoyed their brief and tragically ter- 
minated honeymoon, Col6n worked hard at Court. On April 
23rd, the Admiral pockets a number of valuable decisions duly 
signed by the two royal hands: the first checks the tendency 
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in Spanish purveyors to share in the Indian Eldorado by in- 
creasing the price of goods delivered to its magnificent discoverer; 
the second grants the Admiral authority to recruit the three 
hundred and thirty persons whom he solicited; the third raises 
this number to five hundred, if the Admiral should deem it 
necessary; the fourth orders the Treasurer of the Indian 
Treasury to pay salaries and emoluments on the authority of 
documents bearing the signature of the Viceroy or of his re- 
presentative; the fifth exempts from certain dues all goods to 
and from the Indies exported or imported by order of the King 
and Queen or of Don Cristobal Coldn; and finally, the whole 
system of arrangements as outlined above reappears signed by 
the royal hands in the form of instructions to the Admiral At 
the head of these instructions, the King and Queen dictated the 
best and wisest of them and the most sinned against by all, 
including the Admiral : “ First of all, that as soon as you arrive 
in the said islands, God willing, you shall endeavour with all 
diligence to encourage and draw the natives of the said Indies 
to peace and quiet, and to serve Us and be in our subjection 
willingly, and above all to have them converted to our Holy 
Catholic Faith.*' (19) 

Having carried this first trench Colon, who was a master of 
Court strategy, pursued his advantage without respite. On the 
same date, April 23rd, all his titles and privileges as defined in 
the Capitulations of Santa Fe are explicitly confirmed by the 
King and Queen as an act of their “own absolute royal power’*; 
on the same date also, he obtains a royal warrant to found an 
entail estate or Mayorazgo\ on May 6th, the exemptions decreed 
on April 23 rd are widely extended to include all kinds of goods 
and all kinds of taxes; on May 9th, the Chief Accountants are 
instructed to pay the Admiral any sums which he may have 
advanced ,on salaries to Spaniards in the Indies; on the 30th, 
he extorts one of those provisions which were sure to raise a 
bitter enmity against him in Court circles: on all transactions 
about expenses and profits arising out of the Indies, he is to 
have a representative as well as the King and Queen, yet another 
sign of that stiffnecked sense of equality with the crown which 
made him couch his agreement with Ferdinand and Isabel in 
the form of the Capitulations of Santa Fe; on June 2nd, he 
goes still further: having gained first a simple confirmation of 
all his privileges, he now brandishes the royal order of April loth, 
1495, in which the King and Queen, while opening wide access 
to the Indies, reserved Coldn’s rights by providing that he was 
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to send one ship in eight, if he so wished; but the calculating 
Admiral does not agree at all: he argues — to be sure within his 
legal rights — that the Royal Order of April loth, 1495, runs 
counter to his privileges and he obtains another order by which 
that of 1495 will be considered as null and void in so far as it 
goes against the Admiral’s rights; on the same date, he obtains 
a favour in his long and stubborn dispute with the Crown over 
the interpretation of the Capitulations with regard to his profits : 
he argued that of all that came from the Indies, he was to receive 
one-eighth; from the remainder, costs would be deducted; and 
of the net result, a tenth was to be his; the Crown argued — 
more logically it would seem — ^that costs were to be deducted 
first; then Col6n would have his tenth; and of the remainder, 
the eighth. The King and Queen, whose patience and generosity 
towards him seem to have been inexhaustible, struck a com- 
promise : he would pay nothing towards expenses and costs (he 
was supposed to pay one-eighth), save what he had spent in the 
first voyage; i.e. he would pay nothing for all that had been 
spent since then in voyages and administration; he would claim 
nothing beyond what he had had; and for the future, the first 
three years would be settled his way and the rest the Crown’s way. 

Yet, though he kept a close watch on his privileges and interests, 
he knew how to resist a dangerous temptation: the King and 
Queen oflFered him a tract of land fifty leagues from East to West 
and twenty-five from North to South in Espanola, with the title 
of Duke or Marquess, and he begged to be allowed to decline 
for fear of getting into trouble with the royal officials. This 
self-denial eased the way for a favour which he coveted — ^that a 
detailed study should be made of the privileges of the Admiral 
of Castille, in order to have them extended to him as Admiral 
of the Indies. The King and Queen had this done by Francisco 
de Soria, according to a Royal Order signed by them on 
April 23rd, 1497. (20) A clear sign of his favour at Court was the 
appointment of his two sons as pages to the Queen, signed by 
Queen Isabel on the i8tk and 19th of February, 1498, with a 
pension of 9700 maravedis for each. The Admiral saw to it 
that even after the death of Prince Juan his two sons were 
brought up at Court. He had perhaps already heard the proverb 
quoted by Oviedo: He who has not been a page at Court always 
smells Uhe a muleteer. 

On June 22nd, three royal charters reveal that his deeper 
thou|[ht had carried the day. Espanola was to be cdonised by 
convicts. Time in Bspafiok was to count twice in serving the 
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sentence of exile; ten years there to count as exile for life. 
Moreover, persons who had committed crimes would be re- 
prieved if they consented to settle in Espafiola. Heresy, l^e 
majesty, treason, sodomy and counterfeiting of coinage were 
excepted from the measure. On the same date, the Viceroy was 
given authority to grant and distribute land to persons who 
would bind themselves to at least four years* continuous residence 
and work on it. (21) Lest the stem moralist take too stiff a view 
of the provision which sent so many jailbirds to Espahola, 
oblivious of the fact that criminals are often the product of 
their environment, here is the matter-of-fact comment of Bishop 
Las Casas, who was at any rate an eyewitness of this experiment 
in colonisation : “ I met several of these in this island, and even 
one who was earless [by the sword of the law], and I always 
knew him to be a very upright man.’* (22) 

Col6n had conquered all his critics and enemies. The King 
and Queen adopted his plan; they confirmed his privileges; 
they granted him new favours. As if further to settle the only 
points which remained on their Viceroy’s score, by a kind of 
Bill of Indemnity, they granted Don Bartolom^ the title of 
Adelantado of the Indies which the Admiral had made bold 
to give his brother of his own accord, by a patent abuse of his 
viceregal powers. (23) This royal grace implied a rebuke to the 
Viceroy, since the previous appointment was not even mentioned, 
and the King and Queen stood alone as the sole source and 
origin of the title; but even here, they found the most generous 
way of putting their indiscreet Admiral in his place and, though 
they made him yield to them in form, they yielded to him in 
substance. 

Much elated with his success, Col6n began to prepare for his 
third voyage. We may see a further mark of royal favour in the 
decision to replace Fonseca by Antonio de Torres at the head 
of Indian affairs. But, as it turned out, this decision worked 
against Colon, because Antonio de Torres was so exacting on 
the privileges and rights he was to be granted that the King and 
Queen went back to Fonseca and all papers had to be redrafted 
with much delay. (24) The King and Queen had ordered that 
six million maravedis should be paid over to the Admiral for 
the expenses consequent upon their agreement with him; but 
the Crown of Castille was dways short of money, and that year, 
rich in royal weddings, had a disastrous one for the royal 
exchequer, already heavily taxed by the French war. In 
S^tember the Queen left for Aldhitara with her elder daughter, 
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Isabel, widow of Prince John of Portugal, whom she had married 
in 1490, and lost in 1492. The princess was to try again to 
establish that Jink towards the union of all the Spains, which 
had been the stead} , stubborn endeavour of the two royal houses 
which Fa*e successfully defeated. Queen Isabel delivered her 
daughter to her new fiance, young King Manoel. She was 
anxious for the health of her son Prince Juan of Castille, sick of 
love, of too much sweet love; doctors had advised a temporary 
separation of the two youngsters; theologians had shaken their 
heads; the Queen had sided with theology against medicine, 
thinking that man should not separate what God had united. 
She was anxious, though. The King, whom she had left by 
the Prince’s bedside, turned up at Alcdntara, very self-controlled 
and affable. Queen Isabel asked how the Prince was. Ferdinand 
had not the courage to tell her that he was no longer. What 
was the gold of all the Cipangos of the world before this boy 
prince of nineteen whom his wife of eighteen had killed with 
love? A year later Isabel, Queen of Portugal, died giving birth 
to a boy, blissfully ignorant of the fact that he was solemnly 
called Don Miguel, and that for one year and seven months 
he incarnated the hopes of Iberian union. Then death took 
him also. “The first knife of grief” — writes Bernildez with 
unusual power and emotion — “which pierced through the soul 
of Queen Dona Isabel, was the death of the Prince; the second, 
the death of her first-bom daughter, Dona Isabel, Queen of 
Portugal; the third knife of grief was the death of Don Miguel, 
her grandson, and from these days the great and virtuous Queen 
Dona Isabel, so necessary to Castille, lived without pleasure, and 
her health and life were shortened.” (25) So much for the 
great Queen. As for the great country she had built up, it was 
condemned by historic fate to an irrelevant empire in America, 
instead of a natural expansion in Africa; and to an irrelevant 
and ruinous union with Flanders instead of a natural union 
with Portugal. 



CHAPTER XXV 


LOVE AND DEATH IN CIPANGO 

One day, in Isabela, an Aragonese youth named Miguel Diaz, 
being short of arguments during a quarrel with another Spaniard, 
drew his knife and wounded him. The wounds did not prove 
fatal, but Miguel Diaz, though a member of the Adelantado’s 
household, thought it better “not to wait,** as Oviedo puts it; and 
he was followed in his self-imposed exile by a few accomplices 
and friends. They kept to the coast and, having turned the 
easternmost point of Espanola, went forth, westward, until they 
came upon an Indian settlement, on the mouth of a most pleasant 
river. 

On the banks of this river, Miguel Diaz spent delightful hours 
in the affectionate company of an Indian lady of quality — a 
cacicdy says Oviedo — who eventually was baptised as Catalina and 
gave him two sons. But that was of course in due time. Mean- 
while, the future Catalina, a living example of that wise French 
saying that friendship confides its secrets but love lets them escape^ 
let her Aragonese lover know of the mines which lay seven leagues 
from the spot ; we need not follow Oviedo to the point of attribut- 
ing to her the desire and request to have the Spaniards migrate 
over from Isabela and settle in her lands. The lure of those mines 
was enough. “Thereupon this man, to please the cadca, and 
still more so because it seemed to him that if he brought news of 
a land so healthy and abundant the Adelantado, who was in a 
barren and sick country, would forgive him, and mainly because 
God wished it to be so [. . .],** crossed over to Isabela and, 
after careful soundings through friends, reported to Don Bar- 
tolom^, who received him well, forgave him and decided to go 
and sec for himself, (i) 

# 

« • 

It so happened that Don Bartolomi had received from his 
brother instructions which tallied admirably with the news Miguel 
Dfaa had brought him. The ships which Coldn had found in 
C^ia ready to ^1 for Espapola arrived in Isabela at the beginning 
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of July (1496). The Admiral, with the approval of the King and 
Queen, which he received in Cddiz, wrote t3 his brother, Don 
Bartolome, to build a town on the south coast, closer than Isabela 
to the mines of San Cristobal, which had by then been discovered. 
This pleased the Adelantado very much, for he was not a man to 
sit tight — and hungry — in Isabela when there was so much island 
still unexplored and so many Indians unsubdued. But, before 
starting on his expedition, Don Bartolome dispatched the three 
ships back to Spain with three hundred Indians reduced to 
slavery. (2) 

The Col6ns were determined to push ahead with the slave trade, 
taking for the time being as a pretext the rebellious attitude and 
actions of the Indians, which, they knew, was a strong enough 
reason to appease the royal qualms. This business done, Don 
Bartolom^, leaving Don Diego in command at Isabela, left with 
the able-bodied men for the mines of San Cristobal and the river 
where Miguel had known Indian love. It was a “very graceful 
river” indeed, then thickly populated on both banks. Having 
taken careful soundings of the harbour and found it excellent — so 
it was for the needs of the day — Don Bartolome decided to found 
a city there. It was to be the oldest European-founded city in the 
American continent. He called it Santo Domingo. (3) The 
Admiral wished it to be called Isabela-NuevUy but in this, as in 
many other things of more import, the younger brother had his 
way. He was an executive man, more capable of ruthlessness than 
the Viceroy, with nearly as much fire, less air, far less water and 
more earth in his composition. He was quick in drawing the 
lineaments of the town, and he sent instructions to Don Diego to 
send everybody over except the sick, and the shipwrights who 
were building two caravels. Isabela was eventually deserted. (4) 
In Santo Domingo Don Bartolom^ left twenty men cutting wood 
and beginning the construction of the fort, the first cell of the 
body of the future town, and this done, he set out with his able- 
bodied men for the “kingdom” of Xaragud, of whose “King,” 
Behechio, and particularly of the King’s sister Anacaona, he had 
heard marvels. 

This Anacaona was the widow of King Caonabd. She does 
not seem to have borne any grudge against the Spaniards for the 
loss of her husband, rather the reverse: “she was a very remark- 
able woman, very prudent, very gracious and courtly in her 
speech, ways and motions, and most friendly to the Christians,” 
On his way to her, Don Bartolomd and his small battalion, after 
a march of about one hundred and twenty miles, came upon an 
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“infinite army of Indians with their bows and arrows, ready for 
war, though stark naked, and please note what kind of a war they 
could wage with their bare bellies as shields.’* (5) Don Bartolom^ 
sent a flag of truce to explain to Behechio that he came as a friend; 
and soon there was great rejoicing and merry-making on both 
sides. “There came numberless people and many lords and 
nobility [. . .] singing their songs and dancing their dances which 
they call areitos^ a most merry and pleasant thing to see: there 
came out first thirty women. King Behechio’s own, all stark 
naked, only their shames covered with cotton half-skirts, white 
and most elaborately decorated in the weaving, which they call 
naguas and which covered them from the waist to half-way down 
the leg; they carried green branches in their hands: they sang 
and danced and jumped moderately, as befits women, showing 
the greatest pleasure, rejoicing, festivity and mirth. They all came 
close to Don Bartolom6 Col6n, and kneeling down, with great 
reverence, offered him the green branches and palms which they 
carried in their hands; while all the rest, innumerable people, 
danced and rejoiced.** In this guise Don Bartolom^ was taken 
to the “Royal House** and given a banquet. 

This was indeed the land of Arcady. The Adelantado might 
have taken a leaf out of the bishop’s book, and reflected that this 
people could be carried along very far in the direction of friendli- 
ness, too far indeed, in some ways which may be guessed, when 
young, aggressive, wifeless Spaniards were treated to so generous 
an exhibition of feminine charms. Moreover, as if to correct the 
impression of effeteness which this first festival might have left 
on the Spaniards, the next day Behechio and his men offered the 
Pale-faces a native tournament in which two battalions fought 
with bows and arrows against each other with such eagerness that 
in a short while there were four dead and seven wounded on the 
field — “all in the midst of the greatest rejoicing, pleasure and 
mirth of the world, and paying no more attention to the dead and 
wounded than to a snap of the fingers in their faces.** At Don 
Bartolom^’s request, Behechio stopped the game, to spare men’s 
lives. (6) 

What kind of men were these ? How could they combine so 
much nakedness with so much art, so much friendliness with such 
contempt for de^th ? Don Bartolom^ and his men were not men 
of our century. We would have imderstood the possibility of 
leaving them alone in the enjoyment of their naked life in their 
lavish island; asking at most a naval station and reserving the 
exclusive film rights lor those suggestive dances* Don Bartolomi 
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and his men belonged to a less balanced and more dogmatic age. 
It was necessary to have those people dressed and converted. It 
was also necessary to make them work. He lost no time in asking 
for a tribute. Behechio argued that he had no gold in his domains. 
Don Bartolom^ was ready to accept payment in cotton. There- 
upon Behechio agreed to have it sown in his ‘‘kingdom,” not as a 
necessity for his subjects, for whom cotton skirts were not a 
garment but an ornament for dancing days, but to please the Pale- 
face chief — possibly to get rid of him pending further decisions. 

# 

# # 

When Don Bartolom^ arrived back in Santo Domingo, his satis- 
faction at all these successes which he had achieved in Xaragui 
was damped on finding the colony in mourning: during his 
absence no less than three hundred Christians had died of various 
complaints: not only, as Oviedo says, “because the food and 
bread of Spain is of a tougher digestion ” and because the air of 
Spain was “thinner,” and colder, but because the amorous 
Spaniards contracted a terrible disease in the arms of the Indian 
women: they called it buas or hubas, we call it syphilis. And it 
seems as if the sinister microbe had found a new virulence on dis- 
covering what, for it, was the new continent of the white race. (7) 
The Adelantado decided to disperse his men in the several settle- 
ments and forts, mainly to remedy the food shortage, “so that 
they should fight with their illness only and not with hunger as 
well.” The measure does not seem to have been to the taste of 
the natives, who, led by a valiant cacique, known as Guarionex, 
engineered a general massacre of Spaniards, The garrison of 
Concepcidn was warned of the danger by friendly natives; they 
promptly sent a message to Don Bartolome; the first stage of the 
courier was Bonao. The friendly Indian who was conveying the 
message knew that all the passes were watched by Guarionex's 
spies. He had hidden the letters inside a hollow stick. The 
Indians, who knew by then that “the letters of the Christians 
speak,” were sure to keep them if they found them. The Indian 
courier met this difficulty with a shrewd stratagem; he feigned 
to be dumb and lame, and he passed all spies without any explana- 
tion more revealing than dumb-shows, leaning heavily on the 
stick which carried the message. 

Through the loyalty of this man to the Spaniards and, con- 
versely, his disloyalty to the Indians, for all coins have he^ and 
tail, Don Bartolom^ was appraised of the situation. At once he 
was on the way, followed by his little band of still able-bodied 
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men, and after a night of rest in Bonao he marched on to Con- 
cepcidn and in a surprise night attack fell on the Indians of 
Guarionex (fifteen thousand of them, says Las Casas) and defeated 
them hopelessly. 

This victory enhanced the prestige of the Spaniards by as many 
points as there were Indians slain; presently, Behechio and his 
comely sister Anacaona sent word that the tribute was ready, and 
Don Bartolome decided to go to Xaragud in person tor see for 
himself and to eat of the meat and fish of that fat land, for Isabela 
and Santo Domingo were still on short commons. Despite the 
historiographers’ discretion on the point, it is difficult to shake ofl^ 
the impression that he went there drawn also by a metal more 
attractive. For, after all, he was thirty-five and handsome and 
victorious, and Anacaona, *‘most friendly to Spaniards,” was a 
young Indian widow who went about dressed like Venus when 
she came out of the waves, and the flesh is weak (by which we 
mean that it is too strong for us) and it knows no racial barriers. 
So, when the dashing Adelantado arrived at the seat of ‘‘King” 
Behechio, the King in person went out to meet him, with 
Anacaona, of course, and thirty-two “lords,” and they presented 
him with enough cotton to fill up a big house, and food for all his 
men. Don Bartolome sent word to Isabela that the first caravel 
to be ready should be sent him to Xaragua waters without fail, 
which greatly elated the hungry Christians, for whom the news 
meant a return cargo of good native bread. The princess was also 
elated, but for different reasons, and this is one of the blessings 
of joy, that though it be ever the same vivid flower, it can have so 
many roots; “she persuaded her Indian brother that they should 
go and see the Christian canoe. She had a small settlement half- 
way [from the King’s city to the coast] where she wished all to 
stay the night; there she had a house full of a thousand things 
made of cotton, chairs, many vessels and domestic objects made 
of wood, wonderfully wrought, and this house was as her private 
room. This lady presented Don Bartolome with many chairs, 
most beautiful,” and many more things, including many naguas^ 
the only feminine covering known to the island. Don Bartolome, 
to be sure, must have been very much touched by this delicate 
hint, and the bishop says nothing on the events of that night, for 
the French, novel had not yet reached its full development. We 
are told, however, that the next day the caravel arrived at XaraguA, 
and though King Behechio and Queen Anacaona had each a richly 
d^orated canoe, the royal lady, “as she was so courtly, would not 
go in the canoe but wished to go in the caravel’s boat with Don 
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Bartolom6.** A trip in the caravel round the bay gave further 
opportunities to the Pale-face Don Juan; he showed off the speed 
of his sails, and the noise of his guns, and had to laugh away the 
fear which the gunpowder had put in the heart of his Indian 
conquest. At last, in his caravel, full of Indian bread and other 
victuals for his hungry Christians, Don Bartolome sailed from 
Xaragud, “leaving the King and the Queen very joyful.*’ (8) 

It would appear that Don Bartolome was not proof against the 
intoxication of success. Oviedo, usually a reliable chronicler and 
on the whole rather favourable than otherwise to the Col6n clan, 
says so positively: “After the Adelantado had obtained these 
victories, it seemed as if his character had changed, for he proved 
very exacting towards the Christians from then on, to such an 
extent that some of them could not bear him.” (9) The brothers 
Col6n were suddenly confronted with a rebellion: its leader was 
Francisco Rolddn, the member of the Viceroy’s household who 
had been left as Alcayde of Isabela. But though there may have 
been personal reasons of pique and ambition on his part, Rolddn 
would not by himself have had enough force in the island to put 
the power and authority of the Coldns in jeopardy for so long. 
Las Casas’ narrative, unfavourable though it is to Roldin, pro- 
vides valuable hints which permit a better estimate of the events 
than he himself gives. There was a kind of epidemic of discontent, 
due to hunger. The leaders of the colony do not seem to have 
directed its activities towards farming with sufficient energy 
and perseverance, for the newcomers were people who expected 
gold, land, houses and overlordship, but not to have to work. This 
deficiency in the first waves of immigration must have been due 
to a defective selection at home. It may have been inevitable in 
view of the lack of enthusiasm which the pitiful sight of the 
ex-settlers arriving back caused in the mother country — which, 
of course, closed a vicious circle, for they came back ill because 
there was no food because there were no farmers because they 
came back ill. ... At any rate, the state of “public opinion” in 
Espanola was so precarious that when the caravel arrived from 
Xstragui in Isabela full of cotton and Indian bread, Don Diego 
had her run aground for fear that the discontented crowd should 
seize her and sail away to Castille. This was Roldin’s oppor- 
tunity. He started a whispering campaign and soon put enough 
heart into the malcontents for them “ to say aloud what they had 
been grumbling about in comers,” namely, that the Coldns were 
making everybody work for them and treating the Indians infam- 
ously. Finally, Rold&n led seventy or eighty men into open 
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rebellion against the three Col6ns, in the name of the King and 
as the liberator of the Indians. 

As events were to show, Roldan had a good many allies amongst 
the gentlemen and knights of the colony, and notably Diego de 
Escobar, Pedro de Valdivieso and Adrian de Miixica, all three men 
of weight, whom Las Casas knew personally. Don Bartolome 
tried to come to terms with the rebels but without success ; then, 
in order to reconquer the good graces of the rank and file, he 
offered them one or more slaves each. It was no easy thing to 
christianise a new continent! In spite of this powerful induce- 
ment, Rolddn’s party grew bigger every day, and Don Bartolom^ 
was beginning to doubt whether he would be able to deal with the 
rebellion and even to escape alive (for his death was the first 
item in Rolddn’s plan of action), when help was sent him by 
Providence in the shape of two caravels from Spain. This was 
good news indeed. It meant more food, and what food! — ^good 
Christian bread and meat and wine, all of tough digestion; it 
meant also ninety working men, rare birds in Espanola; it meant 
the collaboration, advice and support of the gentleman who came 
in charge of the ships, Pero Hernandez Coronel, Alguacil Mayor 
(Chief Constable) of the island, “a prudent man and a man of 
authority’* ; and, as Don Bartolome found to his great satisfaction, 
it meant the arrival of the royal letter appointing him Adelantado 
of the Indies. This royal letter was in itself worth more than 
all the rest. It restored Don Bartolom6*s position and put the 
Roldanites in a dangerous situation, not merely as the enemies of 
a private individual and a foreigner, whose titles to authority they 
might challenge, but as rebels against the chief officer of the Crown 
in the absence of the Viceroy. 

The Adelantado, however, though stronger in moral force, felt 
no stronger in striking power. With his usual acumen, he decided 
to send Coronel to Roldan. The embassy failed to bring about a 
return of the black sheep to the fold; but it impressed the rebels 
enough for them to adopt a Fabian attitude, and they decided to 
withdraw to Xaragud, of whose hospitality and abundance they 
had heard golden stories. 

The troubles of Don Bartolom^ were not over, for at this point 
he was threatened with another Indian revolt. The origin of this 
second rising is not clear; it was probably due to a combination 
of three circumstances: the stimulus given to the prevailing dis- 
content amongst the Indians by the internal feuds between the 
Spaniards and by the fact that Roldin appeared before them as the 
champion of ‘^bkter treatment and no tribute for the Indians**; 
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the fact that the Indians could again count on a leader, for the 
Adelantado had released Guarionex without conditions as a 
gesture of friendliness to the natives; and finally a subconscious — 
or even conscious — ^tendency in the Adelantado and in his men 
to find a war against the Indians necessary in order to justify 
another crop of slaves. “What is the news?’* asked the men still 
on board ship when Las Casas arrived in Santo Domingo for the 
first time a few years later. “Good news. There is much gold 
and there is a war against the Indians, which means plenty of 
slaves.” (lo) 

Whatever the reason, Don Bartolom^ chose, or thought it 
necessary, to take the field on hearing that Guarionex had disap- 
peared from La Vega. The Adelantado with his men pursued 
him to the hilly regions of Ciguay, the domain of another “king” 
known as Mayobanex, where Guarionex had sought refuge, 
whether to prepare a rebellion of his subjects or to avoid having 
to lead one, is not clear. A first skirmish with Mayobanex’s van- 
guards was disastrous for the natives, who were unable to with- 
stand the Christian cavalry even when it was represented by a mere 
handful of horsemen. The Adelantado, who seems throughout 
to have combined military decision with diplomatic shrewdness, 
sent some prisoners to Mayobanex to demand deliverance of 
Guarionex, but the proud cacique refused. Further efforts at 
peace, based always on the delivery of Guarionex, met with the 
same resolute resistance on the part of Mayobanex, even when his 
own men, impressed with the progress made by the Spaniards, 
would willingly have sacrificed their guest. Don Bartolom6 tried 
again. His men were exhausted, eating but little and hunting the 
two native chiefs to and fro in the mountains of Ciguay* He sent 
away the faint-hearts, and with thirty men only he continued his 
relentless campaign. Two Indians, sent to Mayobanex with the 
usual message — give up Guarionex — were found dead on the way. 
But the small Spanish troop caught two of Mayobanex’s Indians, 
who, under threats of torture, confessed where their chief was. 
Twelve Spaniards volimteered to take him prisoner. They 
stripped, painted themselves and hid their swords with palm- 
leaves, carrying them on their backs as they had seen the Indians 
do; and having found the cacique with his wife and children, they 
took him alive and brought him with his family to the Spanish 
chief. After starving for weeks in hiding, Guarionex gave 
himself up. 

So ended this campaign against the last warlike cacique of 
Espafiola. It had a pathetic epilogue. One of the prisoners, a 
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sister or cousin of Mayobanex, a woman of signal beauty, was 
married to another ‘‘lord” who loved her deeply. This native 
lord came down to La Vega, threw himself at the Adelantado’s 
feet and swore that if he got back his wife, he and his men would 
work for the Spaniards as slaves. Don Bartolome was magnani- 
mous. He let him have his wife without conditions, and along 
with the native beauty he freed also a number of other “lords” 
who should form a fit escort for her. A few days later, the grateful 
husband led to La Vega a peaceful army of four to five thousand 
field labourers, each with a coa on his shoulder, a stick hardened 
by fire with which they ploughed the land, and they tilled and 
sowed such an acreage of land as gave Don Bartolome food worth 
thirty thousand Castillians — a fortune in those days. 

Encouraged by this generous mood which they had called forth 
in the Adelantado, the Indians of Ciguay organised an expedition 
to La Vega in the hope of obtaining the release of Mayobanex. 
They came in numbers, all with humble offerings in their hands, 
bread, roast fish, (i i) The Adelantado released the “ Queen” and 
all her family and household, but kept Mayobanex. This firm- 
ness was no doubt a matter of policy. The caciques were the only 
— or at any rate the strongest — ^pieces in the political structure of 
the island. Once the most powerful ones had been destroyed, 
the others could be made to serve the new masters. The caciques 
were not unaware of the importance of religion in civil life. The 
poor hermit, Romdn Pane, who was instructed by the Viceroy to 
enquire into the religious ways of the natives, did find in spite of 
a “humility,” of which he often boasts, and which kept him on 
the border between sanctity and stupidity, that the cemis or 
religious images which gave the natives their oracles, were con- 
nected by a hidden speaking-tube with another chamber in which 
the cacique could comfortably speak into a mouthpiece. The good 
friar was entitled to consider this arrangement as an infamous 
encouragement and abuse of superstition. And so it was. But 
men who were used to speaking in the name of God were bound 
to be considered by Don Crist6Bal Col6n as his natural rivals. ( 12 ) 


Meanwhile Col6n was in difficulties over the financing of his 
third voyage. The King and Queen had granted him six million 
maravedis. But it so happens that Pero Alonso Nino, whom he 
had found in Cddiz on his arrival and sent over to his brother 
Bartolomd with supplies and instructions, seems to have had but 
a vague notion of the harm which a witticism may do when uttered 
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at the wrong moment; and when, casting anchor again in Cddiz 
on October 29th, 1496, with the three hundred slaves which the 
Adelantado was sending over, he referred to them as a cargo of 
gold — for gold is what yields gold — ^the King and Queen, taking 
him at his word, told Colon that the gold which Pero Alonso 
Nino had brought over would be more than enough to finance 
his expedition, and the six million went into the French war. 

This Pero Alonso Nino must have been a light-hearted sort 
of pilot and captain, for, not content with the poor joke which he 
inflicted on the King, Queen and Admiral, he went to Moguer, 
his native town, and granted himself a two-months holiday with- 
out troubling to appear at Court until the end of December, with 
the letters from the Adelantado and the true report as to the 
nature of his ‘^gold.” The royal wrath was great, but of no avail 
to overtake the millions gone to turn the Frenchmen out of 
Roussillon, and Col6n had to cast about for other expedients. 
Nearly three million were obtained from the Italian bankers, 
‘‘Pantaleon Italian ”"and ‘‘Martin Centurion,** to whom authority 
was given to export wheat to Genoa ; this first instalment was not 
available till October 1497, but it enabled Col6n to send off the 
first relief expedition commanded by Pero Herndndez Coronel. (13) 
We possess some of the documents which were drafted in connec- 
tion with this expedition, particularly a contract with a merchant 
Anton Marino, of Seville, and Ines Nunes, his wife, for the supply 
of wine and meat, in which — eloquent witness of the persistent 
unity of the Roman Empire — ^this Spanish woman, writing in 
1498, is made to say that she renounces “all the laws which 
Emperors Justinian and Valianus made in favour and help of 
women*’ and to agree that they will not be held valid for her in 
any dispute arising out of this contract. (14) 

Coldn was never happy in administrative details. His imagin- 
ative nature, his nascent energy and creative impulse, suffered 
agony in all these delays and complications. They invariably 
acted as a severe strain on his nerves and patience. For a man of 
his pride and dash, the compulsory association with an uns)rm- 
pathetic critic and collaborator such as Fonseca, with whom he 
was in double harness like a thoroughbred with an ox, must have 
been intolerable. All the preparations of the voyage had to be 
made alongside the wary and critical Bishop of Badajoz. Nor 
was this the worst feature of the situation, for a proud man may 
bear from a principal what he will not tolerate from underlings, 
and on Fonseca’s staff there was an officer named Ximeno who 
seems to have exasperated the Admiral moire than ever man did 
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in his life. It so happened that this Ximeno was a ConversOy and 
there is little doubt that this circumstance must have been a 
powerful factor in the psychological situation which developed. 
Colon was meeting with opposition in quarters in which he had a 
natural right to expect help. His anger was the stronger. The 
Admiral evidently nursed a cold accumulated fury against this 
man. He waited for the day he was to sail. Las Casas is positive 
on this point, which clearly establishes on Coldn’s part a pre- 
meditation of course of a purely passionate character. On deck, 
before leaving, he savagely attacked the Bishop’s official, knocked 
him down and kicked him hard. Later on, in Espanola, suspecting 
— ^rightly — that this incident would tell heavily against him, he 
wrote to the King and Queen: “I entreat Your Highnesses to 
order the persons dealing with this business in Seville not to be 
averse to it and not to hinder it; I do not know what may have 
happened there about Ximeno, save that he is of a race in which 
they all help each other to the death, while I am away and an 
exiled foreigner; let Your Highnesses not turn me away, for You 
always helped me.” No one with any knowledge of psychology 
would consider this text as an argument against the Jewish origin 
of Col6n himself, but rather as a strong argument in favour. (15) 
On Wednesday, May 30th, 1498, the Admiral sailed from San- 
lucar de Barrameda at the head of six ships and two hundred men, 
not counting the sailors. Owing to the war with France, he 
avoided Cape St. Vincent, a place he knew well, because a French 
fleet was cruising there in the hope of combining business with 
pleasure, and went round to the Island of Porto Santo, which 
brought him memories of his youth over which he is absolutely 
silent in his Diary. He arrived on June 7th, a Thursday, and 
found it in great turmoil for fear that the approaching caravels 
should be French; having relieved the islanders by showing the 
Spanish ensign — ^which then was friendly and more than friendly 
to the Portuguese owing to the close relationship between the two 
royal families and to the fact that the King and Queen of Portugal 
were heirs presumptive to the Crown of Castille — ^he went ashore 
to hear mass, we hope, though he says nothing about it, for the 
soul of his Perestrello wife. On the following Sunday he was in 
Madeira. He was very well received, because, says Las Casas, he 
was very well known and had lived there — ^but mainly, no doubt, 
because he had discovered the Indies and was powerful, for 
otherwise, even though he had lived there, the Madeirans would 
not have cared a pin. This visit to his old haunts is most sugges- 
tive. He could not very well have paid it earlier, owing to the bad 
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relations which had obtained between Castille and Portugal, nor in 
better conditions, for, though he had once come into the Azores, 
it had been under the compulsion of a storm. This call, both in 
Porto Santo and in Madeira, suggests that he wanted to show the 
islanders what the young man had become. The Magnificent 
Admiral tasted the wine of local glory for six days, and on Saturday 
the 1 6 th he left for La Gomera, where he arrived on the following 
Tuesday. He found a French corsair in the harbour with some 
Castillian ships which he had captured. The corsair made a swift 

mental reckoning — six is to one as and without finishing the 

proportion, he spread sail and made off with one of the Castillian 
ships, in which six Frenchmen were watching over six Spaniards. 
Colon sent one of his swift sea-hounds after the fugitive ; and the 
six Spaniards in the captive ship, seeing this relief in the offing, 
fell upon their guards, put them out of the way under deck and 
sailed back to La Gomera. 

Well pleased with this episode, the Admiral started for his 
third voyage of discovery. He decided to split his forces. His 
brother needed encouragement and help ; but he needed discovery 
and new glories. So he sent three ships straight to Santo Domingo, 
while he sailed more leisurely on his quest with the other three. 
As captains of the three ships trusted out of his sight, he appointed 
three men, two of whom were his relations — Alonso Sinchez de 
Carabajal, or Carvajal, who was one of his Espanola companions; 
Pedro de Arana, ‘‘a very honest man and most wise,*’ brother of 
Beatriz Endquez, his mistress and the mother of Don Fernando 
Col6n; and Juan Antonio Colombo or Col6n, his cousin, “a man 
most capable and prudent and of authority.” His instructions 
wer6 that each in turn should take command of the fleet every 
week and should be entitled to lead the fleet and to put up the 
lantern, i.e. the light aft which served the other ships as a guide. 
They were to sail to Dominica, thence to Santo Domingo bay; 
whenever they came in tbuch with Indians, even Cannibals, they 
were to give something in exchange for what they needed, and 
they would be sure the Indians would serve them well, while if 
they tried violent ways they would get nothing but trouble. 
Finally, he told them that he meant to sail south, through the 
Cabo Verde islands, past the Equator, then west, leaving Espanola 
north, to find out whether there were any islands and lands. 
*^Let the Lord lead me and afford me a find in His service and 
in that of the King and Queen, and in honour of the Christians, 
for I do not think this road has ever been covered by anyone and 
that this sea is very unknown.” (i6) 



CHAPTER XXVI 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE EARTHLY PARADISE 
AND THE FIRST AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

Having filled his hulls with water, firewood and other supplies, 
“particularly cheeses which are there plentiful and good,'* (i) 
Col6n left La Gomera with one ship and two caravels on 
June 2ist, 1498, sailing straight towards the Islands of Cabo 
Verde, “a misleading name," he says, “for they are dry enough 
and I saw not a green thing in them and everybody is ill and 
I dared not stop there." (2) He did, however, stop at the small 
Island of Buenavista, a name no less misleading than that of 
Cabo Verde, for it is most sterile, and there is close to it a 
smaller island where all the lepers of Portugal used to come to 
get rid of their disease by eating turtles and washing in their 
blood. He purchased some goat*meat in Buenavista and he 
tried in vain to buy some cattle in Santiago, the biggest island 
in the cluster, but his crews began to feel the unbearable heat 
of the place and he decided to sail away. 

These hot regions excited his Cipangish imagination. He 
was puzzled, as an expert in undiscovered lands, by a statement 
of King John of Portugal (who had died the previous year), 
that “there was mainland in the south"; also by King John's 
insistence in throwing back two hundred and seventy miles the 
limit of his zone of discovery as defined by the Pope. Why? 
Col6n believed that the King of Portugal was certain that within 
his zone he would find “famous lands and things." While he 
was thus brewing his dreams and fears, some of the local lights 
of the Island of Santiago came to see him. They cannot have 
had much to do there by way of distraction, and an Admiral 
of the Indies must have been for them a fairly interesting fowl 
to look at. Col6n asked them about the slave trade, which was 
brisk in the island, and they said it was going strong, with much 
demand from Castille, Aragon, Portugal, Italy and Sicily, and 
that a man, even of the meanest, was worth eight thousand 
maravedis. (3) Their conversation naturally turned on islands, 
mainlands, and such like matters, and the Santiago gentry 

sat 
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revealed to the Admiral that south-west of the Island of Fuego, 
twelve leagues away, an island could be seen (though probably 
not touched) and that King John had “a great inclination to 
send people to discover towards the south-west.” Discover 
what?, it will be asked. But in those days that question was 
not put and the verb to discover needed no complement. Just 
to discover. This news must have raised the temperature of the 
Admiral by a few degrees, and he sailed away writing in his 
Diary: “May He who is three in one lead me, for the sake of 
His compassion and mercy to serve Him and to enable me to 
give some great joy to Your Highnesses and to all Christendom, 
as happened with the finding of the Indies, which resounded in 
all the world.” (4) 

We may imagine him sailing away in a hurry, lest the Portuguese 
caravels got there before him. There he was in mid-ocean, in 
the summer of 1498, nearly six years after his discovery of 
Guanahani, still wholly unaware of the real situation which his 
daring and his faith were to reveal to mankind, still in a world 
of Cipangos and Quinsays, of islands and mainlands, “in the 
Auster,” or “towards the south-west,” in a kind of no-man’s 
sea or “far- west” of discoveries, ready to receive from the 
Holy Trinity another windfall like that of the Indies. 

He sailed south, beyond the equinoctial line because, he said, 
below that line can be found more gold and valuable things. 
This was, of course, the “scientific” opinion of the day; Mos6n 
Jaume Ferrer, an authority on cosmography, consulted by the 
King and Queen on all naval matters of scientific import, 
had written him in 1495 that “most valuable things come from 
very hot zones, the inhabitants of which are blacks or parrots, 
and therefore, until Your Lordship has found such people, you 
will not find abundance of such things.” (5) The Admiral’s care 
to show off his parrots and popinjays wherever he went in Spain 
turns out, after all, to rest, so to speak, on a scientific basis. He 
meant to say to the gaping crowds: Parrots — ^therefore, gold. 

This, he might suspect, must have been the reason which 
prompted King John’s interest in the Auster. It was necessary 
to find out the secret of King John. There might be gold in it. 
It is a fact that, while in his first voyage, under the influence of 
Toscanelli, of Esdras, or of both, he sailed dead west from 
La Gomera, all his other voyages are planned under an entirely 
different conception, for they all strike a course much further 
south. What was exactly this inspiration, it would be rash to 
say. Blacks and parrots, perhaps; perhaps a hankering towards 
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the South Sea, which he seems to have sought round a land or 
peninsula pointing south, for he thought himself vaguely some- 
where between Japan and the Philippines and he felt the Indian 
sea round Singapore; perhaps the ‘‘mainland in the Auster*’ in 
which King John believed and the Indians of Espahola also, 
though for entirely different reasons ; perhaps all this, rolled up 
into one myth and obsession in his imagination; but most 
probable of all, as events were soon to show, what led him south- 
wards every time was the hope of finding at last the true site of 
Paradise on Earth. 

It was no easy matter and at first he may well have feared 
that he had reached the other place. On July 13th, he came 
upon such heat and ardour that he thought the ships would 
burn away and his men perish; the barrels burst open letting 
wine and water flow to waste, the wheat burnt like fire, the 
lard and salt-meat were roasted and rotted away. He was saved 
by rain and wind. But this experience made him change his 
course, which was a great pity for, had he kept on the one which 
he had followed till then from Cabo Verde, he would have seen 
land four or five days earlier than he actually did and, instead of 
arriving at yet another island, he would have discovered the main- 
land of King John’s dreams at the mouth of the River Maranon. 

Doggedly pursued by an adverse fate, he sails on, turning 
every day a little further away from that south-west which had 
been his first and his soundest intuition, until by the 28th or 
29th he is on a course parallel to the mainland and in a direction 
which, but for Trinidad, would have taken him across the sea 
of the Antilles for days and days without letting him see land. 
He was suffering from gout and lack of sleep, but he kept in hand 
the command of the expedition with a capacity for physical 
suffering somewhat surprising in a man so given to speaking 
about it and even to laying stress on it. By the end of the month 
they ran short of water and he gave orders to alter the course 
straight north, towards Dominica, sailing hopelessly away from 
what was this time going to be his discovery. Towards midday, 
however, one of his servants, Alonso P6rez, went up to the top 
and saw land about fifteen leagues away to the west. He saw 
three summits. As it happens, Col6n had made up his mind to 
christen the first land he discovered on this voyage Trinidad. 
So there was complete agreement between the land, the discoverer 
and Providence, and the island was named Trinidad, not in 
honour of this, but of the Holy Trinity. 

There was great rejoicing on bo^, and the sailors sang 
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Salve Regina^ ‘‘following the custom of mariners, at least of 
ours of Spain, when in grief or in joy.’* ( 6 ) Their first meeting 
with natives provides an excellent illustration of the misunder- 
standings that may arise between man and man. A canoe with 
twenty-five warlike young men on board came towards them and 
shouted, probably asking who they were. The Christians showed 
them shining objects, such as brass basins, to attract them and 
talk to them, but after two hours of unsuccessful efforts, Col 6 n 
had some of his shipboys dance on deck, to the sound of a small 
drum; whereupon the twenty-five warriors levelled their bows 
at them and shot a volley of arrows at the strangers, no doubt 
interpreting this dance as a declaration of war. 

The incident had no untoward consequences, but Col 6 n had 
to rely on his unaided wits to explore the place. He sailed 
round Trinidad till he entered the Gulf of Paria from the north. 
It is an almost closed-in sea between the Island of Trinidad 
and the mainland; he saw the mainland in the distance, but took 
it for an island and called it Isla Santa^ and later Isla de Gracia. 
Colon was very much pleased to find popinjays, though of a 
different kind, nearly as big as cocks, all red with a few blue 
and brown feathers on the wings; “they never speak,” says 
Las Casas, “so they have nothing in them one can enjoy but 
their looks.” ( 7 ) It did not occur to him that these birds kept 
silent in order perhaps not to reveal where the gold was; if 
that were the reason, they were more discreet than the inhabitants 
of the “Island of Grace,” i.e. the coast of Venezuela, who gave 
all kinds of explanations to Colon’s men, as to where to find 
not only gold but also pearls like those which some of them 
wore on their arms. These revelations were made to small 
reconnoitring parties which Col 6 n sent on land; they were 
generally very cordially received and offered a kind of wine 
made of “maize, which is a seed which builds up an ear like a 
cob, of which I took some back and it is now abundant in 
Castille.” ( 8 ) Thus was Indian com found for the first time, 
both as a bread and as a wine. Col 6 n was now, as usual, revelling 
in islands. The coast of the mainland opposite Trinidad is not 
altogether devoid of them, but there are in it so many bays and 
estuaries that Col 6 n was inclined to see an island in every 
promontory. He was imwell, he was in a hurry, through lack 
of stores (for he wanted to save those he brought for Espanola] 
and probably also through subconscious uneasiness about events 
in Eapanola and in Castille; and he was perhaps a little tired 
in his spirit, as revealed in his attitude, often negative, towards 
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the native ‘‘kings’': “they came in canoes to tell me their King 
begged me to land, and when they saw I did not take'any notice 
of them, numbers of them came in canoes, many wearing gold 
ornaments on their necks, and some, pearls round their arms.” (9) 
So, he did not land. And as if to mark the sarcasm and the irony 
of the situation with a final, unmistakable stroke, the words in 
which he explains why he sailed away from the true mainland 
repeat his erroneous belief that he had found the mainland 
when he sailed for days along the coast of Cuba! “I weighed 
anchor because I was in a hurry to restore my supplies . . . 
and also to restore myself, for I was ill, with my eyes sore for 
lack of sleep, for though during the voyage in which I discovered 
the mainland I was thirty-three days without sleeping and blind 
for so long, I did not suffer so much from my eyes nor did they 
burst and bleed as they have done now.” (10) 

Blind indeed he had been along the coast of Cuba and blind 
indeed he was now. But the eyes of his imagination remained 
wide open, and it was here, while in Paria, shut in with land 
all round, that he discovered the earthly Paradise. He had 
always noticed that the meridian one hundred leagues west of 
the Azores had special virtues (not in vain had Pope Alexander 
chosen it as the frontier between the Oceanic domains of the 
King of Portugal and those of the King of Castille) : the needle 
changed its deviation from west to east on crossing it; and 
the air became softer and more temperate ; he had been struck 
with the temperate climate of Trinidad, compared with that of 
Guin6; the men, moreover, were not black but almost white, 
and more civilised; finally, the Northern Star moved in such a 
way as to make him suspect that this hemisphere was different 
from the others. All these observations, some correct, others 
sweeping generalisations of a limited experience, led him to put 
forward the famous cosmographical conception which he had no 
doubt harboured for long, dropping now and then dark hints 
about its forthcoming revelation. “I always read,” he says, 
“that the world, land and water, was spherical. , . . Now I 
observed so much divergence, that I began to hold different 
views about the world and I found that it was not round , . , 
but pear-shaped, round except where it has a nipple, for there 
it is taller, or as if one had a round ball and, on one side, it 
should be like a woman’s breast, and this nipple part is the 
highest and closest to heaven, and it is under the equinoctial 
line, in this ocean sea, at the end of the Orient. I call end of 
the Orient where all land and islands end.” 
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This, to be sure, was the discovery of a nev) world. It came 
to this: the meridian one hundred leagues west of the Azores 
divided the earth into two hemispheres; Ptolemy and the 
other philosophers believed that it was spherical, believing that 
this hemisphere [the ‘new’] was round just like the one yonder, 
where they were,” and about this hemisphere he was good 
enough “to raise no difficulty and to grant that it was spherical 
as they say.” But the other one, what did Ptolemy know about 
it, or anyone, “since no one had ever sent to fetch it till Your 
Highnesses now had it explored”? “To fetch it” is a delightful 
touch of his imaginative style. 

Nor was this all, for it was a fact that the Gulf of Paria received 
huge amounts of fresh water which made its waters sweet fully 
forty miles into the sea; this suggested a most powerful river. 
The conclusion was obvious: “The Scriptures say that in the 
earthly Paradise grows the Tree of Life and from it flows a 
spring which gives birth to four rivers: Ganges in India, Tigris 
and Euphrates [. . .] and Nile, bom in Ethiopia and flowing into 
the sea in Alexandria.” These are big rivers, aren’t they? So, 
whenever we find ourselves at the mouth of an even bigger one, 
we may expect to be on the track of Paradise. “I find nowhere 
writings of Latins or of Greeks which say for certain where 
the earthly Paradise actually is, nor have I seen it on a map, 
save when put there on the basis of authority and argument.” 
As for him, he is far too scientifically minded — he really is, in 
spite of all this orgy of biblical imagination — to jump to con- 
clusions; he points out that “no one can reach the earthly 
Paradise save by Divine Will”; “I believe that this water may 
come from there, even if it be far away”; and “all these are 
great signs of Paradise, for the site is in conformity with the 
opinion of great theologians, and all facts also point that way, 
for I never read or heard that so much fresh water could mix 
with salt water and penetrate so far into it, and in this, there 
is also some help from the soft temperance [of the climate], 
and if it does not flow from Paradise, the marvel is greater still, 
for I do not think there is known in the world a river so big 
and so deep.” (ii) 

These words show Col6n’s mind at its truest: as an in- 
extricable mixture of an empirical, truly scientific spirit of 
observation, and of a medieval faith in tradition and airthority. 
He starts with observations, usually right, he ends with con- 
clusions, often hopelessly wrong, because in his mind the light 
of nature is brol^n and deflected by all kinds of irrelevant 
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notions. But it is a curious fact that, while he is in his empirical 
phase, Col6n is most emphatically — though subconsciously— 
a believer in the superiority of facts over what he calls ** argu- 
ments,’’ i.e. opinions. So he writes that before the King and 
Queen had had it explored, “there was no certain knowledge of 
this hemisphere but only very slight and from argument,” (ii) in a 
way which unmistakably is meant to suggest that knowledge 
“by argument” is not worth much. As was to be expected of 
such a mind, he did in the end gather and suspect that this 
was a very big land, for, whether that mighty flow of water 
came from Paradise or not, it was bound to come from a long 
river and therefore from a vast territory. “I believe,” he writes 
to the King and Queen, “that this land which Your Highnesses 
have now had discovered is very large and that there are many 
more in the Auster, which have never been known.” (12) So 
he says to the King and Queen; but let us now find out his 
reasons for this belief: “I am convinced that this is mainland, 
very large, unknown heretofore, and reason helps me greatly on 
account of this great river and sea, which is fresh, and then 
I draw help also from the saying of Esdras in Book IV, Chapter 6, 
which says that six parts of the earth are dry and one under water, 
a book approved of by St. Ambrose and St. Augustine.” (13) 

Similarly, with a power of observation which aroused the 
admiration of Humboldt, he discovers the movement of the sea 
waters from east to west and shrewdly remarks that they eat 
up the earth on the western edge of the ocean trough, hence 
the abundance of islands on that coast; but straight away he 
goes on to observe that “many precious things are born in them 
[in these islands] owing to the soft temperateness which comes 
to them from heaven, for they are on the top of the world.” 
And lest there might be any doubts on this point, he remarks 
that when he came out of the Gulf of Paria through the Dragon’s 
mouth, he found that his ships ran west so quickly that he made 
sixty-five leagues from mass-time to compline-time, with little 
wind, and this observation, probably correct (and due to the 
strong current there), leads him to the conclusion that ‘‘going 
towards the Auster one goes uphill [i.e. to the earth’s nipple, or 
Paradise], and going towards the North, one goes downhill.” (14) 

He went downhill all the way to Espanola. 

* 

# # 

He found it very far from Paradise indeed. RoldAn had 
settled in Xaragui with his seventy followers. He had set up 
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a kind of independent kingdom in which he preached general 
protection and practised actual subjection of his Indian hosts. 
Servants and women were available, cheap and abundant, for 
the whole tribe of Spanish rebels. But Rolddn seems to have 
had a certain amount of political acumen, for it was in his 
dominion of Xaragua that, for the first time in Espanola, service 
from natives was secured by arrangement with the caciques \ his 
rebellion was therefore something more substantial than a mere 
personal disloyalty towards the Adelantado. It embodied a 
different conception of the relations between Christians and 
Indians, one which avoided both the professions of wholesale 
Christianisation of the Indians and the practice of their whole- 
sale exploitation through slavery. It was a popular revolt, and 
therefore empirical and immediate in its Indian policy, shorn of 
shame and of principles; the Indians were good fellows and 
they should not be taxed; their women were lovely and they 
should be at the Christian’s discretion; and the men were idle 
and they should be made to work through the cacique. 

This popular — we would nowadays say democratic — character 
of Rol din’s rebellion is emphasised in a letter written to the 
Admiral by Miguel Ballester, his trusted Alcayde of Bonao, 
who more than once acted as an emissary and negotiator between 
Col6n and the rebels. ‘‘And I take it as certain,” he says, “that 
leaving aside the gentlemen and persons of quality which are 
with your Lordship, and the men of your own household, all 
of whom your Lordship will find most steadfast and ready to 
die in your service, on the common people I would not rely 
much.” (15) It cannot be gainsaid, therefore, that Rolddn was 
a leader of the common folk against the gentlemen round the 
Colons. Ihe Colons and the gentlemen who surrounded them 
were thinking in bigger terms— not necessarily in better terms; 
in fact, so far as slavery was concerned, their policy was worse — 
but they were trying to set up a colony and to solve problems 
such as work, property, an adequate return to the King and 
Queen, The Roldanites were just living, expanding their egos 
to the new glorious dimensions afforded them by the new world 
suddenly opened out before their eager lives ; they were spon- 
taneous and free and anarchical, like forces of nature. 

Col6n brought workers from Spain; the workers turned into 
lords; Las Casas waxes indignant, thinking of the Indians they 
subjugated; Colon grew worried, thinking of the King and 
Queen, the “woblem,” the “plan,” the revenue; but the 
workers were living like princes and cared precious little. And 
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in the end they provided the institution which the “statesmen 
had to adopt: the distribution of Indians amongst the settlers, 
as a compromise between the royal opposition to slavery and 
the settlers* determination to be served. This system, known 
as repartimiento and later encomienda, or trust, was to last for 
centuries and to provide an empirical solution for the chief 
social and economic problems of the Spanish empire — the 
adjustment of the economic relations between the two races. 

As was to be expected, the people in revolt against the Colons 
soon discovered their Jewish origin. We know that anti-semitism 
was always a democratic, and pro-semitism an aristocratic, 
attitude in Spain. It was therefore to be expected that in 
Espahola the “gentlemen and men of quality” would be with 
Col6n and the people against him. We know that the Admiral 
was attacked as a Converso because he says so himself in a sentence 
the very obscurity of which is most suggestive ; for Col6n starts 
defending himself against the accusation before he has let out 
that he had been accused; and he at once counter-attacks: 
“But this would not be so if the author of the discovery had 
been a Converso, because Conversos are enemies of Your Highnesses 
and of Christians, but they spread that name and in such a way 
that all was lost ; and these men who are with Rolddn, who is 
now raising trouble against me, they say most of them are 
[Conversos']*' (16) He is on the defensive. As Peter did Jesus, 
he denies Israel, (By 1498, the Inquisitors have become so 
powerful in Spain that one of them, Lucero, famous for his 
utter lack, not merely of religious sense but of the most elementary 
human decency, is persecuting Talavera’s family, not daring to 
persecute the saintly archbishop himself.) But despite his denials, 
there are signs, as will be shown later, that the Spanish colony 
in Espanola remained convinced, that the Col6ns were of 
Jewish extraction. 

This handicap in his situation may have been one of the 
reasons which made him meet the rebellion with a policy so 
lacking in candour and in resolution. His brother Bartolomi, 
who had come out from Santo Domingo to meet him at sea, 
had put the situation before him. As soon as he landed 
(August 31st, 1498) he started a judicial enquiry, putting aside, 
at any rate formdly, the proceedings of another enquiry which 
the Adelantado had initiated during his absence. The Admiral 
pursued a policy distinctly more conciliatory than Don Bartolom^, 
He was temperamentally more given to temporise and to put off 
the use of force, which, however, he usually wielded in subtler 
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and slyer ways. While he was at work the three ships which he 
had sent on from La Gomera arrived in the harbour. They 
had first struck the island not far from Xaragud, much to the 
satisfaction of Rolddn; forty of the newcomers had gone over 
to him on being told that under the Admiral they would have to 
work hard, while under Rolddn they would have Indians to do 
the work for them. Alonso Sanchez de Carvajal had remained 
with the rebels, by agreement with the other two captains, to 
try to bring them back to the fold. Colon did not like this 
arrangement at all and suspected CarvajaPs loyalty, until this 
captain, “an honourable gentleman ” says Las Casas, proved 
him wrong. As a first measure, calculated to reconquer some 
popularity, he had the public crier announce, on September izth, 
that all settlers wishing to return to Spain would be allowed to 
do so and given ships and supplies for their return home. At 
this the rebels flagged, and most of their leaders came to Bonao 
to talk matters over with the Alcayde Miguel Ballester, a staunch 
upholder of the Admiral’s authority. 

On October 25th Col6n wrote to Rolddn an almost subservient 
letter. Rolddn seems to have been tempted to come to terms, 
but was prevented by his rank and file. More adherents of the 
humbler folk “passed” over to his side from that of Col6n. 
The Admiral sized up his forces and sounded their loyalty: the 
result was pitiful: seventy men at most whom he could count 
as loyal. He took two measures: a general amnesty for the 
past, with a promise of “humane and considerate justice” for 
the future (which would appear to justify the accusations of 
harsh treatment levelled against the three brothers by their 
Christian “subjects” in Espanola); and a special safe-conduct 
for Rolddn and his friends to come and report to him. This 
safe-conduct is a curious piece. In it Col6n gives Rolddn his 
title of Alcayde, in spite of his rebellion. Rolddn came to Santo 
Domingo and negotiated on equal terms with the man who 
should have put him in jail; then, like one who does not care 
overmuch, he left without concluding an arrangement. The 
Admiral sent one of his own men after him, to carry on the 
parley; this led to a rather exorbitant proposal from Roldan, 
which, however, the Admiral did not altogether reject. He sent 
Carvajal to the rebels, who were getting ready to attack the 
Fort of Concepcidn, then in the hands of one of Coldn’s men. 
On November 17th the agreement, on the basis of a return to 
Spain, within fifty days, of the rebels with their slaves and Indian 
women, was signed by Roldin, who had the insolence to add as 
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a rider that his engagement not to recruit any more Spanish 
followers was subject to the Admiral signing the agreement 
within ten days. Colon signed within four, on the 21st. The 
rebels went to Xaragud to prepare for their departure. 

The Admiral was so anxious to see them go that he turned 
over to them two of the three ships he had made ready for Don 
Bartolom^, who was to explore the land of Paria. One of his 
trusted men was to go on this expedition to Spain, taking to 
the King and Queen secret letters in which Rolddn was exposed 
and his instant imprisonment recommended. Carvajal went to 
Xaragua. His report was not cheerful. The rebels, fearing the 
royal displeasure, were determined not to sail, and as the fifty 
days were over, they made the Admiral responsible for the 
breakdown of the arrangement. The Admiral wrote ‘‘with all 
modesty’* to Rolddn and to Adrian de Muxica, another rebel; 
he drew from them insolent replies. They asked for a caravel 
in order to send messengers to the King and Queen; Carvajal 
granted it; they demanded a written promise from the Admiral. 
Tired of their intransigence, Carvajal decided to send the two 
ships back to Santo Domingo and to return by land; whereupon 
Rolddn changed his tactics, came out to meet him and, talking 
“under a shade,” told him in secret that he would be ready to 
go and wind up this affair with the Admiral if he received a 
safe-conduct with the royal seal and another one signed by 
several of the men of quality close to the Admiral. Humiliating 
as they were for the Admiral, as well as for the men of quality 
concerned, the two papers were sent as Rolddn wished; but, 
not content with this, the Admiral, eager to end the trouble, 
for fear of its effect at Court, left with most of his companions 
for Aziia, a harbour twenty-five leagues west of Santo Domingo, 
to meet Rolddn half-way. The meeting ended in a complete 
surrender to the rebels, whose leader was appointed Alcalde 
Mayor, and who were explicitly granted the right to raise arms 
against Colon if he did not respect the terms of the agreement, 
while their rebellion was condoned in terms which implied an 
open and official condemnation of Don Bartolom^. 

Dejected at his own surrender and humiliated daily by the 
insolent behaviour of Rolddn, settled as Alcalde Mayor in 
Espanola, Col6n thought of sailing for Spain with the Adelantado 
to fight his case there. But at this point a threatened Indian 
rebellion forced him to stay and he sent Ballester to Spain with 
letters and with the proceedings of the enquiry against Rolddn, 
including a number of argumentative and casuistic reasons 
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showing why the agreement signed by him as Viceroy was not 
valid, the general tenor of which may be gauged from one of 
these reasons to the effect that the document had been signed 
on a caravel, where he was not a Viceroy, but an Admiral. (17) He 
was evidently aware of his own weakness and incapacity. His 
faith, so precarious in its deepest roots, failed him at times 
altogether. The day after Christmas (1499), while fighting against 
a combination of Christian rebels and Indians, he passed through 
one of these crises: “I found myself in such extremity that, 
to fly from death, I left everything and went right out to sea, 
in a small caravel; then Our Lord came to my help, saying: 
Oh man of little faith^ have no fear. It is I. Have courage; be 
not dismayed, and fear not. I shall see to all. The seven years* 
limit for gold is not over; and in that as in everything else I will 
set things aright for thee. And so He dispersed my enemies and 
showed me how I could fulfil my offers. Oh unhappy sinner, 
I, who made everything depend on worldly hopes!*’ (18) 

He wrote to the King and Queen and asked for a learned 
man to administer justice, whose salary he would pay; he felt 
his forces failing him, and because “he was shrinking and his 
son Don Diego was growing in strength, becoming a man to be 
able to serve their Highnesses here,” he asked leave to have 
him sent “so that he [the Admiral] should have some rest and 
Their Highnesses be better served.” (19) Evidently fearing for 
his credit at Court, he added: “I do not know whether I am 
mistaken, but my opinion is that princes should favour their 
governors much as long as they hold them at their posts, for 
when out of favour all is lost.” (20) 



PART VI 

FALL, DEATH AND TRANSFIGURATION 




CHAPTER XXVII 


THE FAILURE OF THE VICEROY 

“Gold is most excellent” but pearls are beautiful, and while gold 
is a most useful thing, pearls are exquisitely useless. They are 
the stones of Venus, like Venus, born of the sea, and no less 
miraculously, if we are to believe Las Casas. “In certain times 
of the year, when the oysters feel the inclination and appetite to 
conceive, they come out to the shore and open themselves out and 
wait for the dew from heaven, almost as if they waited and desired 
their husbands; they receive that dew from which they conceive 
and become pregnant, and the children they produce, which are 
the pearls, are such as may be the quality of the dew; if it be pure, 
the pearls will be born white; if turbid, they will be brown or 
dark [. . .] the earlier the dew, from dawn or morning, the whiter 
the pearls; the later the dew, from evening or night, the darker 
the pearls.” (i) This would be one of the most remarkable cases 
of natural concordance known to man, if only it were true. 

But even though their birth may not be quite so beautiful, 
pearls are one of the joys of sensuous life, and so it is not to be 
wondered at that, when Colon found them so rich and abundant 
in Paria, he should have been tempted to keep the discovery to 
himself a little while. This access of secretiveness was exposed 
by his enemies and the ugliest colours were put on it. There is 
no doubt that he did keep quiet about his new discovery and about 
some deal or arrangement he concluded thereon, because he is 
at pains to explain the matter — ^not very clearly, as was his wont — 
in his letter to the Aya of Prince Don Juan : “ The pearls, I had 
them put together and fished by the people with whom I arranged 
to come back for them, and to my mind, by the bushel; if I did 
not write about it to Their Highnesses, the reason is that I should 
have liked to do the same with gold earlier.” (2) 

This secretiveness cannot have been deliberate nor due to any 

E lot to retain the wealth of pearls, because the secret could not be 
ept from the crews; it was almost certainly an irrational reaction 
before the splendour of the find, a kind of secret joy in the sole 
possession of his treasure, which made him remiss in reporting it 
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And in the end, even though he tarried, he wrote only too soon 
about them. On October i8th, 1498, Coldn sent five ships to 
Spain. His news was mixed: Roldin’s rebellion; the discovery 
of the coast of Paria and of a big river which might be one of the 
four rivers of Paradise; and pearls. Young Hojeda, very much 
out of work, was then in Seville, hanging about in the offices of 
Fonseca, where the papers and parcels of the Admiral were 
received. He heard of Rolddn’s rebellion and probably grinned; 
he heard of Paradise and probably smiled ; he saw the pearls and 
probably gasped ; and he saw Coldn’s map of the coast where the 
pearls came from and ... he spoke to Fonseca. He was in 
Fonseca’s good books. The bishop in charge of discoveries 
managed to let him have a letter authorising him to arm an 
expedition, on condition that he should not go near the preserves 
of either the King of Portugal or the Admiral of the Indies. This 
provision would have limited poor Hojeda to “discovering” in 
the moon, but for an ingenious limitation which the bishop 
appended to his own limitation of Hojeda’s zone: he provided 
that Coldn’s own preserves should be understood as comprising 
all he had already found up to 1497. As Paria and its pearls were 
found in 1498, Hojeda was free to go and see what could be done 
there. 

Fonseca seems to have acted in this with little regard for Colon’s 
rights, aware of the precarious state of the Admiral’s affairs at 
Court. His decision was to have far-reaching historical results; 
because, when Hojeda left Spain on May 20th, 1499, he had on 
board a Florentine clerk of the house of Juanoto Berardi, in 
Seville, whose name, and not that of Colon, was to be given to 
the continent. This clerk was Americo Vespucci. Hewas crossing 
the ocean for the first time. 

Hojeda and his ships “discovered” for a number of weeks along 
the coast which they knew by Coldn’s chart, and when at last they 
ran short of supplies, with that coolness which was a typical 
feature of the leader, they set their course to Espanola where, on 
September 5th, 1498, they cast anchor in Ydquimo Bay. 


When Col6n heard of this he was deeply troubled. Uneasy as 
he was about his position in Spain, he may well have thought that 
this expedition came to supersede his authority, as another one 
was soon to do. The Adelantado was away inland. He felt that 
a show of authority was necessary; he struck on a bold idea which 
might have turned out disastrous for him but which, in fact, 
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worked tolerably well: he sent Rolddn, who sailed with two 
caravels and arrived close to Hojeda’s quarters on September 29th, 
1498. Roldan landed with a strong force, learned that Hojeda 
was inland with fifteen men, took up positions which cut the new- 
comer off from his ships and advanced to meet him. Hojeda 
explained what he had been doing — with some exaggeration — 
spoke of going to see the Admiral and hinted at some news which 
Col6n would want to hear, albeit not good for him; but having 
shaken off Roldan, he sailed in the opposite direction and, instead 
of going to Santo Domingo, he cast anchor in Xaragud in 
February 1500. 

This district was the centre of the anti-Colonite faction. 
Hojeda soon perceived that feeling there was ripe for a rising. He 
knew enough about the state of affairs in Castille to be able to say 
that the King and Queen did not agree with the way in which 
Colon, and particularly his brother, dealt with the settlers, espe- 
cially in the matter of salaries, which they did not pay. If we are 
to believe Las Casas, Hojeda declared himself ready to lead this 
revolt to Santo Domingo, though it is difficult to imagine him 
explaining his actions to the King and Queen afterwards. Roldin, 
sent by Colon with a force sufficient to impose respect, found the 
Xaragu 4 colony in civil war over the issue. By a mixture of daring 
and ruse he succeeded in getting rid of Hojeda and his ships, 
which sailed away and did not return ; but, as a reward, the XaraguA 
settlers wrested from him the right to take land for themselves, 
and he transferred to them an authority the Admiral had granted 
him to make use of the labour of the Indians while undertaking 
to^have them instructed in the Christian religion. Thus every 
event in the island ended in a further step towards the practical 
enslavement of the natives. 

But the undisciplined and spirited character of the Spaniard 
requires a firmer government than the unsteady rule which Col6n, 
always wavering between weakness and violence, gave them. A 
Castillian nobleman, Don Hernando de Guevara, “very handsome, 
and of noble mien, and he seemed to be of a generous cast,*' (3) 
was ordered back to Spain by Colon because “he would not be 
quiet.*’ He obeyed — rara avis — ^and left for Xaragud, in the hope 
of sailing with Hojeda, but arrived too late for this purpose and 
was allowed by RoldAn to settle somewhere close to his cousin 
Adrian de Miixica. This handsome young man proved unable to 
resist the charm of Anacaona's daughter, Higueymoto, ai^ 
promptly annexed her in the direct way in which Christians did 
these things in Espanohn-and in many other places before and 
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since — ^though Guevara took care, of course, to ask for a priest 
so as to have 4II the Sacraments administered to the lady, except, 
we gather, marriage. Rolddn was wroth, whether because he had 
his own ideas on the young Indian beauty, or for reasons of higher 
statesmanship. This led to the usual warp and woof of parleys 
and fights, the upshot of it all being that Rolddn sent Guevara 
in chains to the Admiral, along with many reams of legal paper 
in which his misdemeanours were told at length. Miixica thought 
it his duty to rise against an authority which put his cousin in jail, 
and managed to do so with enough followers in a surprisingly 
short time. The Admiral, who had then by his side but seven or 
eight members of his household and three squires on the royal 
salary list, took the field, fell on the rebels unawares and caught 
Miixica alive. His blood was up. He had so often yielded that 
this time he would not have done so for worlds. He sentenced 
Miixica to be hanged there and then. A tragi-comic scene ensued, 
mostly tragic, yet with a comic side to its grim earnestness and 
deadly end. A confessor had, of course, been provided. Miixica 
would not confess. He shouted that fear of death made him 
forget his sins — a pretty conceit for a man under a capital sentence. 
Tired of waiting, Col6n ordered him to be thrown down from 
the tower, and it was done. 

The style*' had changed since Roldin had been bought back. 
It is fairly clear from the trend of events in Las Casas* narrative 
that the chief inspiration in this change came from Don Bartolomi. 
Ruthlessness was the word. The Col6ns were meeting with a 
situation which they had, in part at least, created, and one of the 
most disquieting features of it may have been the number of jail- 
birds whom they themselves had brought over in their eagerness 
to develop the land. Kept as workers under discipline, they might 
have made good, and some did. But most of them found them- 
selves powerful magnates set over Indians, owners of land, yet 
without the character required to wield so much power. By the 
year 1500 the Coldns, sure of Roldan, were trying to .educe the 
Spanish colony by a rule of terror as demoralising as their previous 
phase of wealmess had been. At this moment their power came 
suddenly to a dramatic end. 

# 

• # 

Students of the relations between Ferdinand and Isabel on the 
one hand and Col6n on the other sometimes miss the main point 
which makes them clear: Ferdinand and Isabel were good states-* 
men. They made mistakes, of course; but they were unusually 
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good statesmen for all that. There was one craft about which they 
needed no lessons from anybody — statecraft. Now, it so happens 
that it was the craft in which Col6n was particularly deficient. 
The history of Col6n’s credit with the King and Queen proves 
that while the two rulers of Spain always liked him and admired 
his discovery and thanked him for it in words, honours and wealth, 
there is one thing about which they grew cooler and cooler, and 
then more and more anxious — ^his capacity for ruling the lands 
he had discovered. 

Trouble began from the outset with the disastrous decision to 
leave forty men in Isabela. It grew with the reports which 
Margarite and Fray Buil brought during the second voyage. 
Neither Ferdinand nor Isabel were squeamish about firmness in 
those in authority. They knew only too well the terrible severity 
of the measures they had found necessary to reduce their realms 
to order and discipline. Moreover, the times were not soft. But 
from all they had heard they were entitled to suspect that Col6n, 
and more especially Bartolom^, were inclined to excessive severity 
whenever circumstances allowed them the use of force. Nor were 
they rash in coming to such conclusions. Despite the credit which 
they attached to Buil’s and Margarite's opinions, they kept 
unabated their confidence in their Viceroy, and he left for his 
third journey with his powers undiminished. 

But he was still at sea when they received the report of the 
unseemly scene which had scandalised Seville, when he savagely 
beat and kicked Fonseca’s agent, Ximeno. This incident is bound 
to ’lave had a deep eflfect on the King and Queen. They were too 
experienced to accept at once all they were told even by their most 
trusted men; reports came that the Coldns were harsh and 
violent, but who could tell ? Now here was a clear case, seen by 
many, on Spanish land, in which the Admiral had let himself 
go in an unmistakable way to personal violence. Rumour and 
reports, then, were true. This man was not fit to govern. “In 
my opinion,” says Las Casas, “this was the main cause, coming 
on top of other complaints which went to Spain from here [. . .], 
why the King and Queen, indignant, decided to withhold the 
government from him.” (4) 

While the after-effects of this incident were still fermenting at 
Court, the five ships sent by Coldn in the autumn of that same 
year (1498) arrived in Spain. They can hardly have improved his 
credit Following his policy of procuring funds by the sale of 
slaves and of procuring slaves by waging war, he had trumped 
up a case against some Indians in order to be able to fill up his 
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ships with human gold; (5) and he enclosed a letter in which his 
plan for exploiting this human gold-mine is put before the King 
and Queen in terms which make one wonder whether they are due 
to unfathomable h)rpocrisy or to unfathomable incoherence: “In 
the name of the Holy Trinity, from here we can send as many 
slaves as can be sold, and brazil-wood, and if I am well informed, 
we might sell 4000 [slaves] which would certainly be worth 
twenty million and 4000 hundredweight of brazil-wood worth as 
much, with about six millions here for expenses [. . .] here all that 
is needed to secure that income is that ships should come frequently 
to take away the things I mentioned. I believe that sea-folk will 
soon take the bait, for these masters and sailors are sailing back 
all wealthy and intent on returning to carry away slaves at 
1500 maravedis apiece and feed them, [hoping] to be refunded 
from the first money they may get out of them; and though they 
[the Indians] may die at first, it will not be always so, for the 
same happened with blacks and Canary-islanders at first, [. . ,] 
and the one who may survive will not be sold by his owner for 
love or money.*’ (6) 

This slave-policy was contrary to the repeated decisions of the 
King and Queen in matters of slavery. Ferdinand and Isabel were 
not taken in by Colon’s stratagem of presenting his slave-trade 
as legitimate war booty. The King and Queen were open to the 
idea of slavery as long as the men in question remained in an 
outlandish, exotic context. In a chart of discovery granted to 
Rodrigo de Bastidas (June 5th, 1500) they were to claim one- 
fourth on all precious metals and “pearls, precious stones, gems, 
slaves, blacks, parrots, which in these our realms [to be discovered] 
may be found and reputed as slaves, monsters or serpents. [. . .]” (7) 
But they proved by word and deed that they did not want their 
Indian “vassals’’ to be slaves. On June 20th they ordered Pedro 
de Torres, brother of Antonio and of Don Juan’s Aya, and contino 
of their household, to set at liberty the Indians who had been 
brought over to Andalucfa and sold by order of the Admiral, and 
these Indians, or at any rate the paltry twenty-one who survived 
the hardships inflicted on them by man and climate, sym- 
bolically enough went back to Espanola with the man who super- 
seded Col6n as Governor. (8) This policy was sincerely appued, 
— at any rate by the King and Queen — ^as shown by the fact that 
in 1503 (December 20th) the Queen sent an order to the Governor 
of Espanola, because, ‘ ‘ owing to the great liberty which the Indians 
enjoy, they avoid and shun dl communication and commerce with 
the Christians, so that even when offered salaries^ they refuse to 
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work and go about vagrant/* and she decides that they are to be 
made to work, but that the Governor is to see that they get a fair 
salary and are well treated “as free persons, which they are, and 
not as serfs.** (9) 

It is sheer prejudice or waste of time to read any hypocrisy in 
this royal order. The problem of labour at the frontier of two 
races was — ^and still is — baffling in the extreme. The Queen 
could not be expected to solve it. She gave it, not a hypocritical, 
but an inexperienced and possibly a naive solution, considering 
the human raw material — very raw indeed — which she had to 
handle to build up her Vilest Indian Empire. There can be no 
better proof of her sincerity than these words from her own 
testament, written under the shadow of death: “I entreat the 
King my lord most affectionately, and I charge and order the said 
Princess my daughter and the said Prince her husband, [. . .] that 
they do not consent nor give occasion for the Indian natives and 
inhabitants of the said Indies and mainland, won and to be won, 
to receive any injury in their persons and property ; and I order 
that they may be well and justly treated. And if they have 
received any injury that it be remedied and seen to.** (10) 

The constancy of this royal tradition is confirmed by a stiff 
letter which King Ferdinand wrote on February 23rd, 1512, to 
Don Diego CoI6n, son and heir of the Admiral. He explains how 
in older days the Crown was not able to keep well informed of 
events in the Indies, but he adds: “Now, since, thanks to our 
Lord, I can handle the affairs of the Indies as those of Castille 
[. . ,] the inhabitants and natives of that island must be considered 
as vassals and not as slaves, as they were held in past days.** (ii) 

Enough has been said to show that the arrival of a cargo of 
Indians in Spain — six hundred of them, and two hundred for 
each master in payment of the freight — having crossed the ocean 
in the stifling hot hulls of the ships, under most inhuman con- 
ditions, must have produced a deplorable effect at Court, for it 
is difficult to see why Fonseca should keep silent about it. 

Moreover, along with the famous pearls and the map of Paria, 
came the first reports of Rolddn’s rebellion, as told by the Admiral, 
but also as told by Roldin and, it is only reasonable to assume, as 
told by more than one detached and neutral observer. This 
revelation was no doubt crucial in the evolution of the royal 
attitude towards Colon. “Good enough for Admiral; not good 
for Viceroy,** the King and Queen must have thought. His story, 
as summed up by Las Casas, (12) could hardly appeal as a coherent 
and vigorous report to the spirited monarchs; it was a tale of 

M 
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disorder, weakness and failure interspersed with whines and 
complaints, and suddenly a threat of violence which would confirm 
the King and Queen’s worst fears as to Colon’s incapacity to 
handle force. (13) 

This dismal story tallied only too well with the complaints 
from Espanola against the three Col6ns; they were accused of 
harshness and cruelty in the administration of the Spaniards who 
had gone on a salary list ; of a refusal to provide supplies to those 
who displeased them; and of a selfish policy with regard to the 
grants of Indians for work. Many ex-settlers with claims against 
the Colons gathered at Court and importuned King Ferdinand 
with their complaints, while hurling insults at Don Diego and 
Don Fernando, then pages to the Queen, if they happened to 
pass by: ‘‘There go the Admiral’s sons, the mosquitoes of the 
man who found lands of vanity and deceit, which are the tomb 
and misery of the Castillians.” (14) 

Reluctantly, it would seem, if one is to judge by the slowness 
of the process, the King and Queen came to the conclusion that 
grave decisions had to be taken. They entered this road by 
gradual steps, the first of which was suggested by Coldn himself. 
In his letter sent in October 1498, he asked for a learned man 
to administer justice out there. This seems to have been the first 
idea of Ferdinand and Isabel. They chose, says Oviedo, “a 
gentleman, an old member of the royal household, a man very 
honest and religious, named Francisco de Bobadilla, knight of 
the military order of Calatrava.” Las Casas’ report is no less 
flattering: “He must have been a simple and humble man by 
nature and character; I never heard him accused of any dishonest 
thing or anything savouring of cupidity, in those days when he 
was discussed daily ; on the contrary, all spoke well of him.” 
“A great gentleman, and loved by all,” writes Bernildez. (15) 

This was the man chosen by the King and Queen for a task 
which they knew to be delicate and which, as time was to show, 
they wished to see carried out with the utmost tact and deference 
towards Col6n. The powers given him at first were strictly 
limited to a judicial enquiry into the rebellion against the Admiml 
and the punishment of the rebels. The Admiral was required to 
lend him all the help he might need. This provision is dated 
Madrid, March 21st, 1499. 

Another batch of letters from Espanola, more disquieting than 
the first, led the King and Queen to take one step more, and a 
serious one this time for Coldn: on May 21st, 1499, Bobadilla is 
appointed Governor and Chief Magistrate of Espanola, by ktteta 
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patent in which no mention whatever is made of the two men who 
held three public functions of a similar character — Don Cristobal, 
who was both Viceroy and Governor; and Don Bartolomi, who 
was Adelantado. The letters empower Bobadilla to decide 
whether any of the “gentlemen and other persons” in Espahola 
should be sent back to Spain, and set no restriction whatever on 
the persons who might be the object of such a decision; he is 
granted full powers to act forthwith in this sense, should he deem 
it necessary. On the same date, a royal letter addressed to “ Don 
Cristobal Col6n, our Admiral of the Ocean Sea and of all the 
Islands and Mainland of the Indies,” with a discreet omission of 
the other two titles of Viceroy and Governor, addressed also to 
“the brothers of the said Admiral” with no mention of the title 
of Adelantado, summons them and all other persons to surrender 
all forts, houses, ships, arms, munitions, supplies, houses, cattle 
and other things belonging to Their Highnesses to Francisco de 
Bobadilla. And on May 26th, Bobadilla is given a short letter of 
credence addressed to Colon, written in the most general terms, 
and asking Coldn “to believe him and do what he says.” (16) 
These paperc might be considered the legal armament of 
Bobadilla, ready and furbished in case it should be needed. Yet 
time went by and Bobadilla did not sail. The whole summer 
and the whole autumn of 1499 elapsed and the King and Queen 
waited for better news, resisting the pressure of Coldn’s critics 
who, no doubt, would urge them to strike, for, says Las Casas, 
“as they were sending [someone] to depose the Admiral from his 
State and Government, a big step to be sure, bearing in mind how 
much they owed him, and he deserved, for his great work, they 
wished to consider it carefully and were reluctant to do it.” (17) 
The King and Queen settled for a time in Seville. It so happened 
that at this time the two caravels sent by Colon arrived in Seville. 
Ballester and Garcia Barrantes, entrusted by the Admiral with his 
papers and briefed by him to put his case to the King and Queen, 
must have had a difficult task. Col6n^s case was not good. His 
own way of putting it was deplorable, since in the letters which 
his two friends brought over, the King and Queen were asked to 
tmdo by force what he had done half in weakness, half in guile. 
The sights offered to the town by the caravels were by no means 
of a nature to improve the position; showy, ostentatious ex- 
settlers Ndisembarked with slaves of their own, including young 
women pregnant or with little half-castes in their arms; slaves 
for sale — ^what remained, after the cruel crossing— completed the 
lamentable spectacle. The King and Queen must indeed have 
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been “indignant” as Las Casas says. To crown it all, reports of 
disloyalty on Coldn’s part and of his readiness to hand over the 
island to a foreign nation thickened dangerously. It is difficult 
to form an opinion on this grave accusation, which seems to have 
centred round an alleged agreement with the Genoese. Reasons 
for accepting it are not lacking; here are some: first, the very 
persistence of the accusation, part of a handful which happened 
all to be true\ then, the significant words of Oviedo, a well- 
informed and detached historian, who, writing shortly afterwards 
on the reasons for Colon’s downfall, says: “the most true, that 
is to say, the gravest, remained hidden because the King and 
Queen preferred to see the Admiral amended rather than ill- 
treated”; (i8) Col6n*s defiance against Bobadilla, even after he 
knew that the new Governor’s powers came from the King and 
Queen; the King and Queen, who were in a position to be well 
informed, seem to have given credence to the accusation, for not 
only did they deprive him of the government of the Indies, but they 
insisted on the condition that any representatives of Colon there 
should in future be Spanish born; (19) finally, there is a curious 
statement in a document on the question of Indian labour, with- 
out date or signature, believed to have been sent to Cardinal 
Cisneros by a Jeromite father towards 1517; in the first paragraph 
of this document one reads the following bald affirmation, 
addressed, be it remembered, to the man who had been practi- 
cally the Spanish Prime Minister for the last twenty years: “In 
the Indies [. . .] there have been and there are grave discords and 
damages, which began in the times of the Admiral Coldn who 
discovered them, owing to the agreement he made with the 
Genoese, as a result of which Commander Bobadilla was sent as 
a governor.” (20) 

This set of facts and documents is most impressive; but there 
are strong reasons also for the view that even if Col6n ever thought 
of such a thing, which is possible, he did not go so far as to meddle 
in disloyal actions. There is force in the argument which he 
himself put forward in self-defence, notably in his letter to the 
Prince’s Aya: “Little as I know, I do not know of anyone who 
would believe me so poor-witted as not to realise that I could not 
keep these Indies, even if they were mine, without the backing 
of a Prince; if this be so, where could I find better help and 
security against being turned out of them, than in the ICing and 
Queen our sovereigns, who from nothing have raised me to so 
much honour and who are the most powerful princes of the world 
on land and sea?” (21) 
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And as a matter of fact, no other trace has been found of this 
alleged treason, either in Genoa or in Spain; though, of course, 
documents bearing on it may have disappeared with the whole 
proceedings of the Bobadilla enquiry, probably ‘‘mislaid’* by 
officials of the Crown bought by Don Diego Colon soon after his 
father’s death. (22) The matter must remain in suspense, one of 
the many unsolved mysteries of Colon’s life, pending further 
documentary discoveries, if ever they should be forthcoming. 

Y tty justified or noty this accusation is in itself a valuable indica- 
tion of the way Col6n struck his contemporaries. His magnifi- 
cence, his pride, his tendency to exact privileges often exorbitant, 
even from monarchs the most jealous of their prerogatives which 
Spain had ever known; his exclusiveness within a narrow circle, 
limited almost to his blood relations, all this group of egotistical 
tendencies made up the natural stem on which his treason, 
whether real or imaginary, was grafted. It is this natural, this 
only too real stem which explains that in the end, genuinely 
alarmed, the King and Queen dispatched Bobadilla to super- 
sede him. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


RETURN HOME IN IRONS 

One Sunday, August 23rd, 1500, Don Diego Col6n, brother of 
the Admiral, saw two caravels cruising to and fro off the 
harbour of Santo Domingo, waiting for a favourable wind to 
come to port. It was seven or eight in the morning and he knew, 
like everybody else in town, that till ten or eleven the wind 
blowing off land would not change and enable the two sails to 
find rest and shelter. He was alone in the town, i.e. without 
either of his two brothers; Don Cristobal was in Concepcidn, 
dealing somewhat summarily with his Christian adversaries; 
Don Bartolome was in Xaragua with Francisco Rolddn, putting 
down the conspiracy which had disquieted that district as a 
sequel to the amorous adventure of Don Hernando de Guevara. 
Every now and then one or other of his military brothers sent 
poor clerical-minded Don Diego a batch of prisoners with strict 
injunctions to have them hanged without loss of time. And 
Don Diego, finding that one gallows was not enough, had 
erected two, one at each end of the town. 

Don Diego was very curious to know who was coming in 
those caravels, and in particular whether his young nephew was 
in one of them, for the Colon clan was in need of reinforcements. 
Without waiting for the sea-Wind, l\e sent out a canoe with 
three Christians — apart from the Indian oarsmen — one of whom 
was Cristdbal Rodriguez, nicknamed “The Tongue, because 
he was the first who had mastered the Indian language. The 
caravels were about four miles out. One of them answered to 
the not very elegant name of La Gorda {The Fat One); the 
other, no less modest, allowed itself to be called La Antigua 
{The Ancient One), When The Tongue and his companions 
were within speaking distance of The Fat One^ Commander 
Bobadilla came out in person and explained that he was sent as 
an Enquirer into the rebellion. Andres Martin, master of the 
ship, asked them for news of the island and The Tongue wagged 
to inform them that seven Spaniards had been Im^ed diat 
week and five more were waiting to be hanged, includmg Don 
aio 
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Hernando de Guevara, Pedro Riquelme and others* The Com- 
mander (Bobadilla) asked if the Admiral and his brothers were 
in the town and The Tongue said that the Admiral was in 
Concepcidn and the Adelaritado in Xaragui, pursuing the rebels 
to arrest and hang them, for which purpose each had a confessor 
in his train. The Tongue then passed from the informative to 
the interrogative mood and asked the Enquirer what his name 
was and “who was he to say he was,’’ and the Enquirer answered 
that his name was Francisco de Bobadilla — whereupon the 
canoe came back to Santo Domingo with The Tongue on board. 

The town was agog ; those on the salary list particularly, not 
having been paid, and suffering great need of food and clothes, 
were overjoyed. Presently the wind changed, the caravels 
sailed in and the first thing they saw were the two gallows 
“with two Christians still fresh hanged but a few days earlier. 
Everybody came and went, with bows and courtesies towards 
the Enquirer, but always cautiously till they saw what world 
came on top.” (i) Bobadilla gave himself the whole day for 
reflection, and also no doubt to allow the Colons time to take 
their own measures and be ready to receive him and hear what 
he had to say. 

On Monday, August 24th, Bobadilla went to mass with all 
his men. There he met Don Diego, acting Governor, and 
Rodrigo Perez, Alcalde Mayor. The mass over, Bobadilla, at 
the door of the church and in the presence of all these persons 
and of practically the whole tovm, had his Notary Public read 
the first of the royal letters patent, that in which he was appointed 
Enquirer into the rebellion. He went no further. This, of course, 
left Coldn’s authority intact. But on the strength of this first 
document alone, he summoned Don Diego to hand over all 
prisoners to him. Don Diego demurred, “The Admiral was 
away; he (Don Diego) had no powers; the letters patent which 
the Admiral had overruled those Bobadilla brought.” Don Diego 
asked to have an official copy of Bobadilla’s powers. Faced 
with this obstruction, Bobadilla, somewhat shrewdly, retorted 
that if Don Diego had no powers to hand over the prisoners, 
he could not have powers to demand a copy of his own. Had 
Don Diego handed over the prisoners there and then, Bobadilla 
might have struck a working agreement with the Viceroy and 
avoided graver events. 

But next day, in view of Don Diego’s refusal, Bobadilla thought 
it necessary to bring out his bigger gun. He went to mass again, 
and everybody else as well, “ for,” as Las Casas pawkily remarks, 
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“in those days everybody felt great devotion to hear and see 
new happenings**; ( 2 ) and after mass, in front of the church, 
he made his Notary Public read the letters patent by which he 
was appointed Governor. Whereupon he took the oath and 
then summoned Don Diego Col6n and Rodrigo Perez to hand 
over the prisoners and the proceedings referring to them. He 
met with the same obstruction as on the preceding day, and so, 
without allowing the crowd to disperse, he had two more royal 
orders read, that in which all fortresses and arms were to be 
handed over to him; and another, signed a few days before his 
departure, in which he was instructed to pay those whose salaries 
were due, charging the amount to the sums held in the island 
on the royal account or on Coldn’s account, according to the 
cases concerned. 

This last document brought out the best loyalty from many 
a hungry body and naked breast. Yet a third summons met 
with a third refusal on the part of Don Diego and his Alcalde 
Mayor. Thereupon Bobadilla, with his troops and many new- 
loyal volunteers, went to the fortress and after trying in vain to 
obtain by parley from its Alcalde or captain what Don Diego 
had refused him, broke in and took possession of the prisoners 
by force. 

The Admiral heard of these events and, apparently thinking 
at first that it might well be such another adventure as that of 
Hojeda, instructed some of the friendly Indians to have troops 
ready for him, and came from Concepcidn to Bonao. While 
there, he received an “Alcalde with a stick**; the “stick** was 
the symbol of the judicial and military authority of the Alcaldes 
of Spain. This magistrate, whose “stick** came from Bobadilla, 
informed Col6n verbally of the arrival of the new Governor and 
handed him copies of all the letters patent on which the new 
authority rested. Here, Bobadilla seems to have made his first 
mistake : he did not write to the Admiral, while he did write to 
Rolddn, who was in Xaragud. 

Colon tried to compromise by explaining that he remained 
Viceroy and Governor-General, while Bobadilla came to ad^ 
minister justice and no more — ^his own initial idea. But Bobadilla 
sent him Father Juan de Trasierra and the King’s Treasurer 
Vel4zquez> to show him the short letter of credence which could 
only be understood as a mark of complete and unlimited delegation 
of royal authority in favour of Bobadilla and over Coldn. We 
have the AdmiraFs own statement as proof of the fact that, in 
spite of this paper, he tried to\ obstruct the new Governor: 
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“I published by word of mouth and by letters that Bobadilla 
could not use his provisions because mine were the stronger.*’ (3) 
But we possess also another document bearing on this episode, 
which confirms the rebellious mood of Col6n and adds a detail 
worth some attention. “They say,” writes Peter Martyr, “that 
the new Governor has sent the King and Queen letters written 
by the Admiral in unknown characters, in which he warned and 
advised his brother the Adelantado, who was away, to come 
with armed forces to defend him against any affront in case the 
Governor intended to attack him by violence.” (4) What un- 
known characters were these ? No one seems to have raised that 
question. Neither Colon nor his brother knew any non-Latin 
language. It is not likely that they had made up a code ad hoc. 
Is it possible to surmise that they had — as a family tradition — 
some form of Hebrew cursive script? It is well known that in 
some Spanish- Jewish colonies newspapers are published in 
Spanish, though written in Jewish script, which justifies the 
assumption that the Col6n family might have kept some know- 
ledge of Hebrew script while knowing no Hebrew. Spanish, 
after Hebrew, was for a long time almost a ritual language with 
the Jews. Evidently a normal Jewish script would have been 
dangerous for Colon and his brother to use ; but a more or less 
illegible cursive hand in Hebrew characters would have been 
quite safe, particularly as, even if recognised by some official 
of the Crown, such an official would be sure to keep quiet about 
a knowledge which would have been as dangerous for him to 
possess as for Col6n. 

These “unknown characters” (5) may therefore be added to 
the numerous suggestions, signs and peculiarities which, without 
actually providing proof, strengthen several other reasons of 
more substance and weight pointing to the conclusion that the 
Col6ns were of Jewish origin. 

Leaving aside this aspect of the question, the fact reported 
by Peter Martyr confirms the rebellious attitude which Col6n 
had taken up from the first. After the visit of Father Trasierra 
and of Veldzquez, he decided to come to Santo Domingo, rather 
belatedly, it would seem, for a Viceroy who knew that an im- 
portant official change had taken place in his capital. On 
September 15th, 1500, Bobadilla formally notified Col6n of the 
letters patent appointing him Governor. The Admiral answered 
that he had letters to the contrary from their Highnesses, and 
that therefore he “asked as a favour and demanded that the 
Commander should respect his letters.” (6) Col6n therefore 
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stood on the ground that he was Governor by privilege and 
that the King and Queen could not deprive him of his position. 
He was in fact aiming at the King and Queen through their 
emissary. Bobadilla then struck hard: he arrested both Don 
Cristdbal and Don Diego CoI 6 n and put them in fetters. We 
possess only Las Casas’ version on this step. It is a most 
scathing condemnation of Bobadilia’s action. In the absence of 
any proof — which may have existed — that the step was necessary, 
it does seem at first singularly harsh. Yet there is something to 
be said for Bobadilla. He had evidently been told to keep his 
eyes open and to be ready for all emergencies. He had been 
given powers to seize, hold and send to Spain anyone, without 
any exception whatsoever^ whom he thought necessary to get rid 
of, a provision which clearly shows that the King and Queen 
did envisage the possibility of Col 6 n’s arrest and exile from his 
fief; he had been warned to look out for signs of cruelty to 
Spaniards (not, as Las Casas rightly complains, towards Indians) 
on the part of the three brothers, and the first thing he saw 
before landing was the two gallows with the two “fresh” hanged 
men; and he knew that Colon had instructed his Indian allies 
to be ready to fall on Santo Domingo. This is a fairly formidable 
picture to have in one’s mind when a mere Don Diego makes 
bold to resist the letters patent of the King and Queen. And 
if the irons do remain perhaps an unnecessary and harsh touch, 
the imprisonment of the three Col 6 ns would appear, in the 
circumstances, entirely justified. 

Having secured both the Admiral and his brother, the Governor 
bade the Admiral write to the Adelantado, who in Xaragua “had 
sixteen Spaniards in a ditch or well, waiting to be hanged,” ( 7 ) 
to suspend all action and to return. The Admiral did so, adding 
that the Adelantado should not worry about his being in prison 
because they would all go to Castille and the King and Queen 
would put a remedy to everything. Don Bartolom 6 arrived in 
Santo Domingo and was promptly sent to the fortress and put 
in irons like his brothers. 

This was the time of bitterest humiliation for the three proud 
brothers. As usual in such cases, the ingratitude of the low 
souk showed its ugly face. No one would put the iron fetters 
on the Admiral’s feet. Reverence and compassion prevented 
everyone present from moving. His own cook did it “and 
with as saucy a front as if he were serving him new and 
precious dishes.” ( 8 ) 

One day when CoI 6 n was in his jail, brooding over his misery, 
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asking of the Lord what it all meant, Alonso de Vallejo, an 
hidalgo y a “straightforward person,” stepped in and requested 
the Admiral to come with him to the caravel. The Admiral, 
“with aggrieved countenance and deep sadness, which plainly 
showed the vehemence of his fear, asked: ‘Vallejo, where are 
you taking me.?' ‘Sir,' he answered, ‘Your Lordship is now 
going to the ship, to embark.’ The Admiral, in doubt, asked 
again: ‘Vallejo, is it true?' Vallejo answered: ‘By your Lord- 
ship's life, it is true, that you are going to embark.' ” 

And it had to be. For had not Don Quixote de la Mancha 
come home a prisoner in a wooden cage? How could Don 
Cristdbal de Cipango come home but in the jail in which reality 
encloses all those knights who do not respect it? Listen to 
these words which he wrote on board ship to the Aya, with his 
irons on his feet, and his crown of illusions on his head, these 
words in which one seems to hear the very voice of the knight 
of La Mancha: “I must be judged as a Captain who from 
long ago until today has carried his arms on his shoulders without 
laying them down for one hour; and by knights of conquest 
and usage, not of letters, save if they be Greeks or Romans, 
or other modern ones of which there are so many and so noble 
in Spain, for otherwise I receive a great affront.” (9) 


# 

# # 

So one day of October 1500, just eight years from that day — 
also of October — when he had discovered Guanahani, Don 
Cristdbal de Cipango left for Spain in irons, like a criminal. 
“If I had stolen the Indies [. . .] and given them to the Moors, 
I could not meet with more enmity in Spain,” (10) he wrote in 
his cabin. Alonso de Vallejo was in charge of the prisoners and 
of the voluminous papers in which their guilt was established by 
Bobadilla. This Vallejo belonged to the household of a Sevillian 
nobleman, Gonzalo Gdmez de Cervantes, (ii) who was an uncle 
of Bishop Fonseca, a circumstance which Las Casas, not un- 
reasonably, considers as a sign of the personal interest which the 
bishop in charge of Indian affairs took in the proceedings. But 
if that be so, either Fonseca was not the inveterate enemy of 
Coldn which a stubborn tradition maintains, or Vallejo showed a 
remarkable independence of judgment and behaviour, for both 
he and Andres Martin, the master of the caravel, treated the 
prisoners with due deference and respect, and made every effort 
to allow them full freedom on board. 
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Col6n, however, would not accept any favours. When Vallejo 
and Martin came to undo his irons, he opposed a firm refusal. 
He had been put in fetters by order of the King and Queen; 
nothing short of another royal order could deliver him. This 
attitude was, of course, in keeping with his usual style. When 
he had returned to Spain from his second voyage, he had 
appeared before the astonished Sevillians in Franciscan garb; 
now, he would appear before the astonished Gaditans dragging 
his iron chains — a fit payment for the chains of gold which he 
had hung round the necks of Castille and Aragon ! That insolent 
cook and his garlic-smelling hands were but menial instruments : 
his irons had been locked round his ankles by the hands of 
Ferdinand and Isabel. Let those royal hands undo what they 
had done. He could afford to wait. 

He had come to serve them and he had given such service 
as had never been seen or heard of. He had been made by 
the Lord the messenger of the new heaven and the new earth 
of which He spoke through St. John in the Apocalypse, and 
through Isaiah in the Old Testament; and the Lord had shown 
him the way thereto ; he had wasted seven years trying to make 
the incredulous see this; he had spent nine years — or was it 
eight, they did seem nine ! — in achieving most outstanding 
things and worthy of memory. And now, there was no man so 
low that he dare not insult him. St. Peter and the twelve apostles, 
burning in the Holy Spirit, had also fought down here and had 
also suffered similar hardships, but in the end they triumphed 
in victory. . . . Those pearls ! . . . Those pearls ! ... He had 
sent them to cheer their hearts, so that they should see the 
splendour of the discovery; but neither pearls nor gold would 
make them see the light. The pearls just tempted them. That 
Hojeda. . . . And then Vicente Yanez too. . . . And Adridn de 
Mdxica! That one, anyhow, had found his condign punish- 
ment. , . , 

The days followed the nights and the nights followed the 
days and the AdmiraLin-irons revolved his meditations through 
his perennial sleeplessness, kept awake this time not by duty, 
as he so often had been on deck, but by grief. He, discoverer 
of Espanola, was exiled from that land, which was his and which 
he could have given to whomsoever he wished, by the authority 
of that King and that Queen to whom he had given them. He, 
who had unchained the shackles of the ocean, he crossed in 
chains that ocean which he had liberated. The slanders of the 
discontented had outweighed his services to the Crown. What 
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if he had been remiss in paying their salaries ? That could have 
been easily remedied. He had six hundred thousand maravedis 
untouched and his third on the gold mines, all available for the 
purpose. 

This thought disquieted him, for there was nothing to be 
said for his policy of vrithholding salaries from those who were 
entitled to them. But he trusted that the King and Queen 
would believe that his errors had been committed in good faith. 
And in the end, God would judge them all. (12) 

Colon was ever ready to rely on the Lord but never averse to 
lending the Lord a helping hand in all that concerned him 
personally. This time, the very depth and infamy of his 
position was — he knew — his best defence. Bobadilla had over- 
shot the mark and enabled Col6n to surpass himself in the art 
and craft of humility, of which he was a past master. As a sign 
of humility, iron fetters were decidedly better than Franciscan 
clothes. 

Towards the end of November they arrived in Cddiz. (13) 
Col6n had remained in irons the whole way. These irons had 
become his pride, his glory, his most prized possession. He 
had them always with him and wished them to be buried with 
him. But meanwhile, they were going to be the instruments of 
his recovery. He had so far conquered Andres Martin, the 
master of La Gorda^ that with the help of this friendly sailor, 
he was able to send a servant of his with letters for his friends 
at Court, and in particular for the Aya of Prince Don Juan, in 
which he put his case along with many of the complaints and 
religious yearnings which had occupied his mind during the 
crossing. In this way he stole a march on Bobadilla and moved 
the King and Queen before they had been informed. 

Ferdinand and Isabel were in Granada. When they heard 
that Coldn was in prison, they were greatly shocked. They 
ordered him to be set free, and sent money — two thousand 
ducats, says Las Casas — ^to enable him and his brothers to come 
to Court on a footing worthy of their rank. The Colons arrived 
in Granada on December 17th, 1500. When they found them- 
selves in the presence of the King and Queen, the Admiral 
stood speechless for a while, tongue-tied by his" deep emotion; 
then he sank to his knees and burst into tears and sobs; the 
King and Queen made him stand up; he recovered on hearing 
the friendly tone of voice of Ferdinand and Isabel, and spoke at 
length to assure them of his loyalty and to explain that his errors 
had been committed in good faith. (14) 
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Don Bartolome would neither weep nor kneel. He reminded 
the King and Queen that he was abroad when the discovery 
was made, and that he had been asked by his brother to come 
and work in Castille because he would rise in honour and gain; 
which, on his arrival, their Highnesses had confirmed to him 
by their letters; that he had given to this conquest seven years, 
during five of which he could swear he had not slept in a bed 
nor undressed, always with death by his side, and now, the 
service done, he was put in irons and deprived of his honour; 
and he asked to be paid his salary; he offered his services to 
the King and Queen if wanted, for otherwise he was in a position 
to provide for himself. (15) 

The contrast between the two men could not be clearer. Don 
Bartolome was an adventurer and nothing more. He had come 
to Spain from France because he thought there was money and 
honour in it. If he were wanted, he would stay; if he were 
not, he would go. He was not worried about his future. He 
was thirty-nine; he was able, strong and brave, and he knew 
enough of the Indies and of discovery in general to rise to the 
top wherever he went. His feet were on the ground, his head 
was on his shoulders, and he never allowed his dreams to rise 
higher than his straight, steely eyes. Don Cristobal was not of 
so metallic a composition. There was more of the ocean and 
of the sky in his fluid and stormy soul. His head was in the 
clouds and even his feet were more at home on the rolling decks 
of caravels than on the tracks of mother earth or on the polished 
floors of princely houses. He saw visions and he heard voices. 
In his tense heart, he felt the unbearable pull of the imaginative 
passions — ambition, envy, resentment, vindictiveness, but above 
all, power, power over the world. This King and this Queen 
were his friends, but his friends from above. He loved them 
with a passionate hatred. He bowed before them, he knelt 
before them with infinite pride. While his body bent and fell 
at their feet, his soul rose triumphant over their heads in dreams 
of victory. He wept and sobbed, not from grief or repentance, 
but from sheer helplessness before their might, and while he 
sank, weak and dejected at their feet, his intimate demon, deep 
down under the storm, worked, dry-eyed and assiduous, to 
build his greatness anew on the solid foundations of the royal 
pity. Broken and insulted, the Admiral- Viceroy would rise 
again and conquer all his enemies. 


# 

# # 
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This generous reception by the King and Queen has misled 
many a biographer of Colon into believing that Ferdinand and 
Isabel disapproved of Bobadilla’s doings and disagreed with his 
findings. But there is abundant evidence to show that this was 
not the case. Courtesy, gratitude, the natural generosity of great 
potentates toward a subject who, after achieving outstanding 
deeds, had lapsed into grave errors, all these feirly obvious 
feelings would suffice to justify the affable attitude of the 
monarchs towards a man, moreover, of singular grace and 
appeal. But there was quite a distance between the heart and 
the brain of the two rulers of Castille-Aragon, and all these 
personal considerations did not in the least affect the royal 
opinion on Colon’s rule in Espanola. It was definitely un- 
favourable. 

There is no lack of documentary evidence to that effect: 
Bobadilla had confiscated the property of Colon and of his 
brothers in Espanola, a fact against which the Admiral and his 
son Fernando vehemently protest. But the King and Queen 
approve this measure in so far as it concerns the wealth acquired 
by them as Governors, and decide that this property must be 
retained, that the salaries owed by the Admiral must have a 
first claim on this sum, and that the remainder must go nine- 
tenths to the Crown, one-tenth to the brothers Colon. (i6) 

All the contemporary historians hold views on Bobadilla 
which are distinctly favourable. Oviedo says, that when “the 
King and Queen removed him from his post as Governor, they 
gave him permission to return to Spain, holding themselves 
well served by him during the time he had been here, for he had 
fulfilled his duties justly and as a good gentleman in all that 
pertained to his charge.” (17) The Franciscan friars who accom- 
panied him on his way out, and who came fresh from Spain 
and free from prejudice on local affairs — one of them was a 
Frenchman — ^all sided with him in their reading of the facts and 
are most eloquent in their advice to Cisneros against the return 
of any of the Col6ns to Espanola. Father Deledeulle wrote to 
the Cardinal on October 12th, 1500, that “the Admiral and his 
brothers tried to revolt and to put themselves on the defensive, 
rallying Indians and Christians”; Father Juan de Robles 
begged the Cardinal, “for love of our Lord Jesus Christ [. . ,], 
to work so that neither the Admiral nor anything belonging to 
him ever returns to this land”; Father Juan de Trasierra pro- 
vides the most interesting comment: “For God’s sake,” he 
writes to the Cardinal, “since your reverence has been the 
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occasion [. . .] for freeing this land from the sway of Rang 
Pharaoh, see that neither he nor any of his nation ever come 
to these islands/' These lines are rich in news They provide 
the information that Coldn's disgrace originated with the powerful 
Cardinal-Prime Minister, a fact confirmed by a tale to be found 
at the end of Father Deledeulle's letter: ‘'I report to your 
Lordship that the Admiral, speaking with my companion twenty 
leagues away from the harbour, told him amongst other things 
that though the Archbishop of Toledo had said that he would 
not return, he would return." Now Cisneros was not Fonseca. 
He bore no grudge against Col6n; he was above ambition and 
vanity. And the fact that Col6n had managed to bring this 
disinterested and public-spirited man round to so firm a decision 
against him would appear to confirm in a striking way the general 
impression that his removal from the Government of Espafiola 
was a decision demanded from the reluctant monarchs by the 
failure of the Admiral as Governor-General of the discovered 
lands. (i8) 

But there are other proofs. The first is the policy thereafter 
followed by the King and Queen; for though they gave back 
to Col6n all his honours and privileges, they did not allow him 
again either to govern in the Indies or to set foot in Espafiola. 
Finally, there is a most outspoken statement of King Ferdinand 
himself in a letter, already quoted, to the Admiral's son and 
heir, Don Diego: “For when the Queen and I sent him 
[Ovando] as Governor of that island owing to the failure of 
your father in that charge which you now hold, it was all in 
revolt and lost and profitless." (19) 

The matter can no longer be disputed. The fall of Col6n 
was by no means an act of royal machiavellism, ingratitude or 
intrigue; it was an act of elementary prudence in the face of 
patent failure on the part of Col6n and of his two brothers. 
This conclusion stands, even when due weight is given to the 
exceptional — ^indeed, the unique — difficulties of the task which 
confronted them, some of which, moreover, were of their own 
creating. 

But there are two words in Father Trasierra's letter which must 
arrest the observant reader. “Neither he nor any of his nation," 
writes the friar. What does he mean by nation} Genoa was no 
nation then. Italy less still. But there was such a thing as the 
Jew'ish nation in the language of the day, and the word nation was 
often applied in this sense, along with the word lineage when 
referring to the Jews. “King Pharaoh," he calls the Admiral. 
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Faraones was then in the island the nickname of the brothers 
Colon. No one seems to have been struck by this fact. The word 
has a special significance, particularly from the pen of a Franciscan 
friar. For we know that the Franciscan friars were the keenest 
promoters of anti-semitism, and that the chief anti-semitic 
pamphlet of the century, the Coplas del Provincial, was a Fran- 
ciscan concoction. Now , if we turn to the famous Coplas, we find 
the following verse which is significant enough: 

“ A ti frayle Bujarron, 

Alvaro Perez Orozco, 

En la nariz te conosco 
Por ser de los de Pharon.^* 

“ You, Friar Bujarron, Alvarez Perez Orozco, 

I know by your nose that you are one of Pharaoh's people." 

This means that faraon was Franciscan slang for Jew. The 
accusation of Converso levelled against him by the Colony had 
stuck. The Colons were considered as Conversos by their con- 
temporaries, and the fact would appear to be patent enough to 
be thus hinted at in a letter to the Cardinal and Prime Minister, 
who was soon to become Grand Inquisitor of Spain, 



CHAPTER XXIX 


THE ADMIRAL TURNS TO PROPHECY AND 
STARTS ON HIS FOURTH VOYAGE 

Colon was not slow to realise that his creative career was blocked 
by the solid opposition of the three most powerful figures of 
Spain: the King, the Queen and the Cardinal. But he was not a 
man to remain idle in the possession and enjoyment of his privi- 
leges and revenues. It often happens that men’s characters are 
judged and imagined mostly on what they do, while all the rich 
gamut of omissions, as suggestive of the form of character as 
shadows are of the physical form, is simply passed over. This is 
a crucial moment in the life of Col6n and one which should be 
given its due weight, particularly by those who see in him a 
greedy and avaricious man. He was not greedy and he was not 
avaricious. He knew the value of wealth and he attached a great 
importance to it. He sought to acquire it and in its pursuit he 
made mistakes of tact and ethics owing to his eager and impatient 
character; but Col6n was not essentially and ultimately attached to 
wealth; he wanted it as an instrument of power and glory; his 
ambition, though not saintly, was of a spiritual order; it was not 
saintly, because it was self-seeking; but it was spiritual, because it 
sought to fulfil itself on a plane higher than that of the flesh. 

At this moment the King and Queen were confronted with a 
delicate problem: they had granted this upstart most exorbitant 
privileges; he was Viceroy and Governor-General of the Indies 
for life and the two posts were vested in his lineage; but, on the 
one hand, his discovery was revealing itself much vaster than ever 
he in his wildest dreams had dared to conceive; while, on the 
other, he was revealing himself a most imcompetent statesman to 
deal even with a tiny part of what, theoreticdly at least, was to 
be his vice-realm. It is silly and sentimental to accuse the King 
and Queen of breach of faith because they broke the Capitulations 
of Santa F6, depriving Col6n of his governorship; as if public 
affairs could be handled on the same principles of law as a sale 
of land, Ferdinand and Isabel could not have done better nor 
treated Col6n more generously than they did, in view of the 
evidence before them. But precisely because of the ncces^ty in 
m 
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which they were of depriving him of his governorship, the King 
and Queen, who were anxious to please him otherwise, would have 
been ready to go very far in the way of favour and honours to the 
man who had given them an Empire. It is possible that their 
offer of a Marquisate with a vast strip of land in Espanola may 
have been made with this idea in mind. It is also possible — and 
it would be most in keeping with Col6n*s proud character — that 
his refusal may have been inspired less by the reason he gave than 
by his desire to keep his claims against the Crown intact — inner 
claims of glory and power, not merely outer claims of honour and 
wealth. 

Colon was then forty-nine. If at this time of his life he had 
been willing to accept a position of golden idleness by the side 
of the King and Queen as the chief ornament of the Spanish 
Court, there is nothing that Ferdinand and Isabel would not have 
done to keep him out of the way of the Indies, honoured, pleased 
and harmless. But Colon was not made that way, and the fact 
that he did not accept this palatine retreat, as the Chief Exotic 
Popinjay in the Golden Cage of the Court, is never taken into 
account, because the mistakes that we do not make are never 
counted to our credit in our life. And yet it is significant enough 
that as soon as CoI6n realised that his Espanola days were over, 
he cast about for something else to do. 

“About*’ is a manner of speaking. For a man such as Col6n, 
reality is always in the inner world of his imagination. Col6n 
looked inwards, into the vast world which he carried within, and 
he was not long in seeing there the other mission for which he 
thought himself chosen. He would liberate Jerusalem. 

* 

m # 

This was not a new idea with him. More than once, since that 
day in Baza when he had seen the embassy sent by the Great 
Sultan, he had mentioned it to the King and Queen and had even 
made them promise that the wealth of the Indies to be discovered 
should be devoted to the liberation of the House of Sion. He now 
came back to it with a new ardour. It was to be his outlet. 
While he rested in Granada, protected by the royal discretion 
against the legal effects of the papers sent by Bobadilla, he began 
to study the new plan. 

He did not look up maps, nor did he trouble to gather informa- 
tion from merchants, sailors and ambassadors as to the strength 
of the Sultan’s forces, the ports, the lines of supply. No, he 
read the prophets. And he set about at once to collect all the 
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prophets who predicted that Jerusalem should be liberated, 
and by Spain, His main quest was always the matter of faith. 
Can we have faith in the enterprise? Yes? Then, let us do it. 
As he was soon to write to the King and Queen, sending them his 
Book of Prophecies: “St. Peter, when he jumped into the sea, 
walked on it as long as his faith was firm. He who would have 
as much faith as a grain of mustard seed would be obeyed by 
mountains. He who would have faith, let him ask and all shall 
be given him. Knock and it shall be opened unto you. No 
enterprise in the name of our Saviour must be feared if it be just 
and with a clean intention and in His holy service.” So, why 
learn ? Why pore over books ? He had already said that, in the 
enterprise of the Indies, he had drawn no profit from “either 
reason, mathematics or world maps.” Isaiah had foretold it and 
it was fulfilled. And now, he would apply the same method — 
prophecies — to the matter of Jerusalem, “in which enterprise, if 
there is faith, be sure of victory.” (i) 

This assurance in religious matters on the part of a layman, and 
in a letter to the King and Queen, must have struck them as most 
peculiar. But the doctrine on which it rested was more peculiar 
still ; for Col6n claimed that children and the innocent can reveal 
the spirit better than the learned, a truly evangelical doctrine, but 
one which did not savour of “Old Christian” orthodoxy — rather 
the reverse. This evangelical tendency towards essentials rather 
than forms and authority was characteristic of the Converse turn of 
mind. (2) The chief sentence in which Colon expounds this view 
in his letter to the King and Queen betrays the Converse; unortho- 
dox, or, at any rate, bold in his orthodoxy, even in the way in 
which he brings in the Jews at once, as if subconsciously eager 
to break the monopoly of truth which the Christians believe they 
hold: “I say that the Holy Ghost works in Christians, Jews, 
Moors and all men of any other sect and not merely in the 
learned, but in the ignorant.” (3) Far less bold statements than 
this were to lead Converses to the stake during most of the sixteenth 
century. This view was revolutionary and a foretaste of the 
Reformation. Col6n is, of course, unaware of the deep dogmatic 
and theological issues involved ; he rushes in where angels will 
have their wings singed in the next generation. But he is already 
a protestant; and this particular flavour of his religious faith 
provides yet another indication of his Jewish origin. 

Having put together the prophecies and texts which he considers 
relevant to the purpose, he writes to the King and Queen to urge 
them to take on this enterprise. His argument is relativdy sim|de : 
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Both the Old and the New Testament foretell the end of the 
world. St. Augustine and others say the end will come during 
the seventh thousand of its years. Taking as a basis the reckoning 
made by Alfonso X, which is held as the best,” Col6n believes 
that in 1501, when he is writing, the world is 6845 years old. It 
follows that the world has only 155 years to run. Now, our 
Redeemer said that before the end of the world all the prophecies 
would be fulfilled. But much remains to be done. That is why the 
Lord is hurrying the world on, as shown by the opening up of so 
many lands to the preaching of the Gospel. “The blessed 
Apostles quicken Me continudly and with great haste.” (4) 

The central piece of this Book of Prophecies is the letter of 
Rabbi Samuel Jehudi, of Morocco, written in 1068, urging the 
Jews to be converted to the law of Christianity, It is preceded 
by a significant title : Rabbi Samuel^ in an Epistle or Letter trans- 
lated from the Arabic into Castillian^ sent by Rabbi Samuel of 
Israel^ native of the city of Fis to Master Ysaach^ Rabbi of the 
Synagogue of Morocco, who both were thereafter good and faithful 
Christians, (5) What is this letter doing there ? Is it not yet 
another of those subconscious returns of the Jew which occur 
so often in Colon? And does it not throw another sidelight 
on his urge to conquer Jerusalem, revealing his desire to rub 
out that difference by uniting Christians and Jews in one holy 
house? “And Jeremiah says again: At that time they shall call 
Jerusalem the throne of the Lord: and all the nations shall be 
gathered unto it, to the name of the Lord, to Jerusalem; neither shall 
they walk any more after the imagination of their evil heart, (6) 
This seems to be a fixed idea vidth him. It recurs in at least two 
other passages in the book — a comment on St. John and a com- 
ment on Pope St. Gregory, in both of which, stress is laid on a 
church built by both Jews and Gentiles. 

This document is followed by a number of quotations from the 
Bible, in which his prepossessed mind construes prophecies of 
the discovery of the Indies and of the liberation of Jerusalem. 
Isaiah is a frequent contributor: And in that day there shall be 
a root of Jesse which shall stand for an ensign of the people: to it 
shall the Gentiles seek; and his rest shall be glorious. And it shall 
come to pass in that day that the Lord shall set His hand again the 
second time to recover the remnant of His people which ihall be left, 
from Assyria, and from Egypt [. . .] arid from the islands of the 
sea, (7) And again: Listen, O isles, unto Me, and hearken, ye 
people, from afar: [...]/ will also give thee for a light to the 
Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto the pnd of the 
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earth. ( 8 ) The Gentiles shall come unto Thee from the ends of the 
earth. (9) 

There is one item in this anthology of biblical texts and 
comments which deserves special attention, Col6n is discussing 
Psalm II of David and reports that Rabbi Solomon, in his comments 
on this psalm, says that “our masters,’* i.e. Jewish rabbis, held 
it to apply to Christ. The whole discussion on which Col6n 
enters here reveals a mind mainly centred on the Converso position 
— the man whose original faith has been Jewish and whose present 
faith is Christian. Thus, referring to Rabbi Solomon, he writes: 
“He calls heretics the Conversos from Judaism to the Catholic 
faith who reasoned against the others who had remained in 
their infidelity, on the basis of that psalm.” And again; 
“Which is evident according to learned men converted from 
Judaism.” (10) 

It is always in this mental region that we find Colon: the 
border-line between the two faiths. The problem of the con- 
verted Jew, but also the problem of the Jew who remains uncon- 
verted. His mind is always watching the lost brethren, wondering 
whether they will ever follow him into the fold of the true faith, 
which he honestly and sincerely holds, yet with an inevitably 
Jewish flavour, with that sense of promise^ of mission^ and of 
apocalyptical catastrophe which the Jews took over and always 
take over into Christianity. 

The Book of Prophecies was, in his mind, destined to be the 
material for a poem. This follows from a letter he wrote to 
Father Gorricio, requesting him to proceed with the work of 
selecting “authorities” as he has not the time to do it him- 
self: “When I arrived, I began to select the authorities which 
seemed to me relevant [to Jerusalem] in order to come back to 
them later and put them in rhyme.” (i i) We may be certain that 
the poem would have been mediocre, if we are to judge by the 
samples of verse scattered in the Book of Prophecies. (12) Yet, 
at this time of his life, Col6n had already developed a style truly 
magnificent when he was moved. This point will be discussed 
later. At any rate, the poem did not materialise because the 
would-be poet was called to other more pressing occupations. 

It is not certain that the Book of Prophecies was ever actually 
submitted fto the King and Queen, True, it contains the text of 
a letter to them. But this letter seems to be no more than a draft. 
It has no jend and no date, and it goes no further than a vague 
advocacy of the enterprise which he had so much at heart, "^e 
letter lacks its spear-head, so to speak, and may never have 
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reached the monarchs. The plan, moreover, does not seem to 
have materialised. 

* 

# # 

The fact is that Col6n was becoming restless for discovery. 
After all, Jerusalem for him was second-best to the Grand Khan. 
He knew that a crowd of “discoverers” was rushing through the 
gates of the ocean that he had burst open, and that all manner of 
strangers were intruding into his islands and mainland. He 
would have been inhumanly perfect if he had looked upon this 
spectacle without some bitterness. In 1499 Pero Alonso Nino 
and Cristdbal Guerra were allowed to cover very much the same 
ground as he had discovered on his third voyage. Hojeda had 
availed himself of Fonseca’s protection to sail where he pleased 
— pearlwardsy also. In June 1499 Rodrigo de Bastidas is granted 
a royal charter to go and “discover”; in July and August, 
capitulations are made with Alonso V^lez de Mendoza, to go 
with four ships to discover islands and mainland “outside that 
which has been discovered by Don Cristdbal Col6n.” Hojeda is 
given a second roving commission on July 28th, 1500, and a third 
one on June 8th, 1501, by his protector Fonseca. In the last of 
these, he is especially allowed to bring back thirty hundredweight 
of brazil-wood, ten being in compensation for a horse which the 
Admiral had taken from him “for the mares which are over there.” 
The pearls brought by Nino, who had been Colon’s flagship pilot 
on the first voyage, dazzled the Court. A number of clandestine 
expeditions no doubt sailed forth on their own, risking all for a 
plateful of pearls or a barrel of gold. On June 22nd, 1497, the 
King and Queen sign an ordinance directing their law officers 
to secure two ships armed and prepared by the Admiral for a 
voyage to the Indies, in which their shipmasters had sailed away 
without warning “to certain parts and voyages.” 

The foreigner is getting alive too, and Ferdinand’s ambassadors 
in London are careful to warn the King of this suspect activity. 
“The King of England” — writes Ruy Gonzdlez de Puebla — 
“has sent five armed ships with another Genoese like Col6n, 
in search of the Island of Brazil and the seven cities. They 
have supplies for a year. They are expected back in September. 
Considexing the course they are taking, I find that what they 
are after is what Your Highnesses own.” And the other am- 
bassador, Pedro de Ayala, writes: “Those of Bristol have been 
arming two, three, four caravels, every year for the last seven 
years, in search of the Island of Brazil and the seven cities, 
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owing to the phantasy of this Genoese. The King made up his 
mind to send him because last year he brought back an assur- 
ance that they had found land.” 

The ‘‘Genoese” here mentioned was no other than Cabot 
(this, incidentally, detracts from the value of many of the 
documents which describe Col6n as a “Genoese,” since Cabot 
was a Venetian). The King’s answer to Puebla makes excellent 
reading, for it shows King Ferdinand’s anxiety to keep Henry VII 
off his preserves. “As for what you say that one like Col6n 
has come there to offer the King of England another enterprise 
like that of the Indies, without prejudice to Spain and Portugal, 
if he [Henry VII] fares as we have done in the matter of the Indies, 
he will have escaped unscathed. We believe this must be some 
agent of the King of France to divert the King of England from 
other business. See that the King of England is not deceived 
either in this or in similar ways, for the French will try to do it 
in every way they can. And these affairs are most unsafe and 
are better not undertaken nowadays [. . .] it is impossible to 
take a hand in this without injury to our interests or those 
of the King of Portugal.” The anxiety revealed by this letter 
reappears in the instructions given to Hojeda in 1501 : “to follow 
the coast which you discovered, and which, as it seems, runs 
east-west, because it goes towards the part in which the English 
are discovering, and to set up landmarks with the arms of Their 
Highnesses and other known signs which you may think fit, so 
that it be known that you have discovered that land, and to put 
a stop to [or forestall.?] the discovery of the English in those 
parts.” (13) 

Everything we know of Colon’s doings and character warrants 
the assumption that this news must have been poison to him. 
“They all made fun of my plan then; now even tailors wish to 
discover,” (14) he was soon to write with a humour in which 
the trade of his own cousins in Genoa turns up unexpectedly, 
precisely when those cousins of his — tailors — had come to Spain 
to share in his glory. His possessive sense with regard to the 
Indies was so keen that he must have felt like a householder 
whose hearth and privacy are overrun by intruders and destroyers. 
This stay at Court can have been little else for him than a 
calvary of now patient, humble and entreating requests, now 
proud, ill-humoured and even exasperated demands that his 
rights be respected and his ocean given back to him. For- 
tunately, there were two factors in his favour. The fir^ was 
that the King and Queen would on no account allow him to go 
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back to Espanola and were therefore anxious to keep him busy 
elsewhere; (15) the second, that he struck on an idea which did 
appeal to the King and Queen — ^the search for a narrow passage 
across the new-discovered lands on to other seas. 

Colon the forerunner of Magellan! The King and Queen 
could see nothing but advantages in this idea which would in 
any case keep Colon busy and, if successful, would put the 
quickest way to India under their control. They encouraged 
their Admiral to study the plan and promised their help towards 
its execution. Col6n seized the opportunity to press forward 
his claims. He had by now obtained the withdrawal of Bobadilla. 
This well-meaning man had made a serious mistake in his 
administration — otherwise generally approved — of Espanola: he 
had granted the settlers freedom to collect gold for twenty years 
without having to refer to the Crown nor pay its dues. (16) 
This, along with the constant complaints of Colon and his 
brothers, seems to have brought the King and Queen to decide 
on a change. Their choice was Don Frey Nicolds de Ovando, 
a knight of the order of Alcantara. He was, says Las Casas, 
“a most wise man and worthy of governing many people, but 
not Indians [, . .], of average height, his beard very fair and red, 
he had and showed great authority; a lover of justice; he was 
most honest in his person and deeds, a very great enemy of 
cupidity and avarice, and not lacking in humility, which is the 
smalt of virtues : and not only did he show it in all his external 
acts, in his household, his table and attire, his public and private 
speech, in which he always maintained gravity and authority, 
but also in that when he was made a Chief Commander [of the 
Alcdntara Order] he never allowed anyone to address him as 
‘Your Lordship.* ** (17) 

Ovando, appointed Governor on September 3rd, 1501, took 
over with him, as Alcalde Mayor, “a gentleman from Sdamanca, 
a graduate, named Alonso Maldonado, a person very straight, 
wise, fond of doing justice and humane.** (18) This description, 
from Las Casas* pen, would appear to suggest that Maldonado 
was a happy and a substantial improvement on Rolddn. Thirty- 
two ships, two thousand five hundred men and twelve friars of 
St. Francis sailed with them from Sanlficar, on February 13th, 
1502; Antonio de Torres sailed as Captain-General of this large 
fleet. These changes were but a part of the process of re- 
construction of his own fortunes in which Col6n had been 
patiently engaged since he had landed in Cadiz. The King and 
Queen gave Ovando instructions to return to Coldn and his 
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brothers the personal property confiscated by Bobadilla; they 
instructed Ximeno to provide the Admiral with an account of 
the goods taken over to the Indies, so that he should be in a 
position to share one-eighth in the expenses and therefore to 
have one-eighth of the profit; and they authorised Coldn to 
appoint a representative to check all commercial and gold- 
refining operations and to receive his tenth — a post of trust for 
which he chose Carvajal. 

By October 1501, his affairs at Court were advanced enough 
for him to be able to leave for Seville to prepare his fourth 
expedition. He bought four ships of the kind he thought best 
for discovery — ^seventy to fifty tonnels, i.e. about sixty-three to 
forty-five tons — ^for he held that this tonnage was best for 
“discovery”; and he took over about one hundred and forty 
men. This deliberate choice on his part made his fourth ex- 
pedition the most similar to his first in tonnage of ships and 
number of men, and would tend to show that the small size of 
his first expedition was not due merely to lack of backing and 
help. Amongst his companions he was taking over his brother 
Don Bartolom6, who sailed very much against his will; Don 
Diego he left behind, which was significant enough. But he 
took his son Fernando with him. The boy was just thirteen, 
but was unusually tall and brave for his age. The elder boy, 
Don Diego, then about twenty-one, was left behind to represent 
him and fight his battles at Court. 

From Seville he wrote to the King and Queen: he wanted 
authority to call at some port of Espanola to get supplies and in 
case of emergency; he asked for two or three men knowing 
Arabic, “for he always was of opinion that, beyond this our 
mainland,” says Las Casas, writing on American soil — “if he 
were to find a sea passage, he would find people of the Grand 
Khan.” (19) He asked that his sons and brothers should be 
provided for. The King and Queen answered on March 14th, 
1502, from Valencia de la Torre; they gave him full assurances 
about his family affairs and about his privileges; they were 
willing to giv^ him his Arabic interpreters; but advised him not 
to tarry or waste time in looking for them; and they forbade 
him to go to Espanola on the way out, though they allowed him 
to call “in passing, and tarry little” on the way back. FiniJly, 
they urged him to leave as soon as possible. They gave him 
detailed instructions: most of them, the usual ones, now estab- 
lished by experience; but there are two new notes: one in 
which with much reiteration that his staff must obey him, he is 
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told that he “must treat them as persons who go in our service,’^ 
and the other, plainer still and final and blunt: ''and you must 
not bring back slaves.^' (20) 

He sailed from Cddiz on May 9th, 1502. 

# 

# # 

“I was kept in Cddiz by the south-western until the Moors 
besieged Arcila,*' he writes from the Great Canary to Father 
Gorricio — “and thither, against it, I sailed to rescue/* (21) But 
when he arrived before the city, the Moors had left, and the 
Admiral sent the Adelantado and the captains to offer his 
services to the Portuguese Commander, who was wounded, and 
who thanked him and offered to return the call in the company 
of some Portuguese gentlemen, amongst whom there were 
relations of Dona Felipa Muniz, the wjfe of the Admiral. On 
May 20th the fleet was in the Canaries, and on the 25th they 
sailed forth. Col6n struck a south-western course, and after a 
quick and happy crossing he cast anchor at the Matinino islands 
on June 15th. After three days* rest the Admiral fell into 
temptation and sailed straight for Santo Domingo. Ovando, 
with strict orders from the King and Queen, refused admittance, 
and Colon left for Puerto Hermoso, sixteen leagues west of 
Santo Domingo, where he sought shelter from a devastating 
storm. 

His explanations are lamentable. One of his ships was “too 
spacious, and had not enough side to stand the sails**; (22) but 
it is obvious that, in his two crossings from Cddiz to Arcila and 
from Arcila to the Canaries, he had had plenty of time to find out 
that this one ship would not do. That the ship was dangerous 
was no doubt true, for he was anxious about it often enough 
during the rest of his stormy voyage. But all the facts point to 
the conclusion that he found this a convenient pretext to call 
at Espanola in the teeth of the repeated and insistent orders to 
the contrary from the King and Queen. Besides, he could easily 
have had the ship changed by sending one of his captains with 
her, while he waited in any of the islands available for the 
purpose. 

The fact is that he found obedience irksome, and his inordinate 
pride revolted against the subjection to the King and Queen 
under which he remained. This state of mind, this inner, 
permanent revolt against the King and Queen, will become 
plain on reading his own description of the fourth voyage, given 
hereafter. Meanwhile, nature was preparing the most un- 
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expected and spectacular satisfaction for his vindictive mind. 
The ships in which Ovando had sailed two months before him 
were in harbour waiting to leave for Spain. Bobadilla, Antonio 
de Torres and Rolddn went on boat'd the flagship with Guarionex 
in irons. There were on board one hundred thousand Castillians 
in gold for the Crown and as much again for private accounts. 
All was swallowed by a furious sea which destroyed twenty of 
the ships. Col6n’s enemies sank with the weight of gold they 
were conveying. (23) 

Col6n went on his way. After many dramatic vicissitudes, he 
found himself in Jamaica in July 1503. There, in deep agony 
of mind, but in great exaltation of spirit, he wrote to the King 
and Queen a letter so revealing, so vivid a portrait of the whole 
man, that this fourth voyage had better be read in his own 
vigorous, moving, and at times magnificent words. 



CHAPTER XXX 


COLON SPEAKS FOR HIMSELF(i) 

Most Serene, high and mighty Princes, King and Queen, our 
sovereigns: From Cddiz I went on to Canaria in four days, and 
hence to the Indies. (2) My intention was to hasten my voyage 
since I had my ships in good state, the people and the supplies 
[on board, or available] and my course was the Island of Jamaica ; 
and in the Island of Dominica I wrote this; (3) up till then, 
the weather was all I could vfish. That night when I entered 
there, I had a storm and a big one, and it has pursued me ever 
since. When I arrived close to Espanola, I sent the sack of 
letters and begged as a favour for a ship which I would pay for, 
for another one that I had was not seaworthy and did not hold 
the sails. They took the letters and for all I know they may 
have answered them. As for me, I was told not to come any- 
where near land; the heart of my people sank for fear I should 
take them far away so that if they happened to be in any danger 
they would receive no help, rather might they receive an affront. 
Moreover, someone was pleased to say that the Commander 
[Bobadilla] would have the power to grant the lands which I 
should win. The storm was terrible, and during that night, it 
dismembered my ships; dragging each her way, with no hope 
but of death; each was certain the others were lost. Who was 
ever bom, not excepting Job, who did not die in despair? [to 
think] that to save my life and my son’s and brother’s and 
friends’, I should be barred access to the land and harbours 
which I, by the will of God, won fur Spain with sweat of blood! 

And I came back to the ships which the storm had taken 
away from me, leaving me by myself. Our Lord gave them 
back to me when He pleased. Tne unsafe ship (4) had tried 
to escape the storm as far as the Island La Gallega; she had 
lost her boat and most of the supplies; the one in which I 
sailed, marvellous bulky though she was, our Lord spared her 
for she did not lose a straw. In the unsafe one sailed my brother, 
and he, after God, was her saviour. And with this storm, really 
crawling, I arrived in Jaxpaica; there [the weather] shifted from 

m 
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strong sea to calm and to swift current, which led me to the 
Queen’s Garden without ever seeing land. Thence, when I was 
able, I sailed towards the mainland, where I met with a wind 
and a terrible current against me; I fought against them for 
sixty days and in the end could not take more than seventy 
leagues out of them. 

In all this time, I did not enter one single harbour, nor was 
I able to, nor was I left in peace by storms from the sky, rain, 
big thunder and lightning continuously, it seemed the end of 
the world. I arrived at Cape Gracias a Dios [Thanks to God] 
and from there our Lord gave me prosperous winds and currents. 
For eighty-eight days the frightful storm had not left me, so 
that I saw neither sun nor stars over the sea; the ships were 
split, the sails torn, the anchors, the rigging and the cables lost, 
as well as the boats and many supplies; the men very sick, all 
contrite and many having promised to enter a life of religion 
and none without vow of pilgrimage. Many times they had 
confessed each other. Other storms have been known but none 
which lasted so long and with so much frightfulness. Many 
felt downhearted often and often, whom we had thought 
courageous. The grief of the son I had on board wrenched 
my soul from me, the more so as I saw him so young, being 
thirteen, (5) in so great a hardship, and lasting so long; our 
Lord gave him so much courage that he quickened the others, 
and as for work, he did as much as if he had sailed eighty year^, 
and he comforted me. I had fallen ill and had come many 
times to the point of death. From a small cabin I had had built 
on deck, I directed the course. My brother was in the worst 
ship and the most dangerous. Great was my grief and greater 
still because I had brought him over against his wish; for, 
such is my fate, that I have profited little by twenty years of 
service which I have served with so many hardships and dangers, 
for today I have not a tile in Castille; if I want to eat or sleep, 
I have no [place], save an inn or a tavern, and most times there 
is no wherewithal to pay for my share. Another sorrow wrenched 
my heart through my back, and this was Don Diego my son, 
whom I had left in Spain so orphan-like and so dispossessed of 
my honour and estate; even though I was certain that the King 
and Queen, being just and grateful, would return everything to 
him increased. 

I arrived in Cariay (6) where I tarried to repair the ships and 
re-^stock supplies and to give a respite to my men who were all 
very sicik« I, who, as I said, had been so many times on the 
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point of death, was told there of the gold-mines of Ciamba^ 
which I was looking for. Two Indians took me to Carambani, 
where people go about naked, with a gold mirror hanging from 
their necks, but they would neither sell nor barter it. They 
named many places on the sea-coast where they said there was 
gold, and mines, the last of which was Veragua, about twenty- 
five leagues away; I started with the intention of trying them 
all, and half-way there I learnt that there were mines two days 
on foot from where I was; I decided to send someone to see 
them on the eve of St. Simon and Judas, which day I had set 
for our departure: during that night there rose such a sea and 
such a wind that it was necessary to run wherever the wind 
wished, and the Indian guide to the mines still with me. 

In all those places where I had been, I found that all I had 
heard did come true: this led me to believe what they say of 
the provirce of Ciguare, which they describe as lying nine 
walking days to the West by land; there, they say, there is 
infinite gold and the natives wear corals on their heads, bracelets 
made of it round their ankles and wrists, very thick, and with 
it they decorate and cover chairs, boxes and tables. They also 
say that women there wear necklaces hanging from the head 
down their backs. In all this, everybody in these parts is agreed 
and says so much that I would be content with one-tenth. They 
also know pepper. In Ciguare they deal in fairs and goods; 
so these people tell me and they showed me the way commerce 
takes place there. They also tell me that their ships have guns, 
bows and arrows, and there are horses in the land, and they 
are used to war, and they wear rich clothes and possess good 
things. They also say that the sea goes round Ciguare, and 
from there to the river Ganges there are ten days. It seems 
that these lands are in a similar situation towards Veragua as 
Tortosa is to Fuenterabfa or Pisa to Venice. (7) When I left 
Carambaru and arrived in those places I spoke of, I found the 
same kind of customs amongst the people, save that the gold 
mirrors, those who had them, gave them for three bells, though 
they weighed as much as ten to fifteen ducats apiece. In all 
their habits they are like those of Espanola. Their gold 
gathering craft is different, though both are as nothing next to 
that of the Christians. All this I say is what I hear. What I 
know is that in ’94 I sailed along the a4th degree to the West 
for nine hours [i.c. 135®] and there can have been no mistake 
because there was an eclipse: the sun was in Libra and the 
moon in Aries* Moreover, all this which 1 know by word of 
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mouth I had known it for long in writing. Ptolemy thought 
he had put Marinus right and now we find his [Marinus] writing 
very close to the truth. Ptolemy puts Catigara twelve lines 
[12x15 — i8o®] from his Occident, which is two and one-third 
degrees from Cape St. Vincent. Marinus limits the [dry] land 
to fifteen lines [225®]. Marinus puts down the Indus in Ethiopia 
more than 24® from the equator, and now that the Portuguese 
navigate it they find him right. Ptolemy says that the most 
southern land is the first zone and that it does not go further 
south than fifteen degrees and one-third. And the world is 
little; the dry of it is six parts and only the seventh is covered 
with water; experience has proved it and I wrote it in other 
letters and with adornment of Holy Scripture, with the site of 
earthly Paradise, which the Holy Church approves: I say that 
the world is not as big as the common folk say and that one 
degree of the equator is worth fifty-six miles and two-thirds; 
but this shall be touched with one’s fingers. I leave this, for it 
is not my purpose to speak on this matter but to relate my hard 
and laborious voyage, though it is my noblest and most profit- 
able one. 

I say that on the eve of St. Simon and Judas I ran where the 
wind took me, without power to resist it. In a harbour, I 
spared myself ten days of great exposure to sea and sky; there 
I decided not to return to the mines and to leave them as won, 
I started, to proceed with my voyage, raining: I arrived in 
Piierto de Bastimentos [Supply Port], where I entered and not 
willingly; the storm and the current interned me there fourteen 
days, and then I left and not with good weather. When I had 
sailed fifteen leagues by force, the wind and the current shoved 
me back with great fury; on my way back to the harbour whence 
I came, I discovered the Retreaty where I withdrew with much 
danger and annoyance, and very tired, I, the ships and the 
men; I tarried there fifteen days, for so wished the cruel 
weather, and when I thought I had come to the end of it, I 
found I was beginning: there I changed my mind [and decided] 
to go back to the mines and do something while waiting for a 
weather for my voyage and to go to sea, and when I was fotir 
leagues away the storm returned and it tired me so much that 
I blew not [what to do] for my part. There my wound was 
reopened; nine days was I lost without hope of life; no eyes 
ever saw the sea so high, ugly, and turned to foam. The wind 
would not let us go ahead, nor did it allow us to run towards 
some cape. There it stopped me in that sea made into blood, 
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boiling like a boiler on a hot fire. The sky had never been seen 
so terrible: one day vrith a night it burnt like an oven; and it 
threw forth such flames with its lightning that each time I 
looked up, lest it had taken away my masts and sails. They 
[lightning strokes] came with such terror-striking fury that we 
all thought they would melt my ships. In all this time, water 
never ceased falling from the sky, and not to be described as 
rain, but as a second deluge. The men were already so ground 
down that they wished to be dead to be free from so much 
martyrdom. The ships had already twice lost their boats, 
anchors, ropes, and they were open, without sails. 

When Our Lord was pleased, I returned to Puerto Gordo 
[Fat Port] where I repaired everything as best I could. I went 
back again towards Veragua, proceeding with my voyage, though 
I was not fit for it. Winds and currents were still against me. 
I arrived almost where I had before, and there again, I met with 
winds and currents, and I returned again to the harbour, for, 
with such savage seas off a wild coast, I dared not wait for the 
opposition of Saturn, which most often brings storms and strong 
weather. This happened on Christmas day at mass time. I 
returned again where I had come from with so much fatigue; 
and after New Year’s day I tried again, though by then, even 
with good weather, my ships were no longer seaworthy and the 
men were dead [tired] and sick. On Epiphany day I arrived in 
Veragua, breathless; there, the Lord granted me a river and a 
safe harbour, though at the mouth it was no more than ten 
hands deep; I entered with difficulty and the next day the bad 
weather began again, which, had it caught me out at sea, would 
have prevented me from entering owing to the shallows. It 
rained ceaselessly till February 14th, so that we were not able 
to land or to see to anything; and when I was already safe, on 
January 24th, suddenly the river came down very high and 
strong; it broke my cables and moorings and threatened to take 
away the ships, which, to be sure, were in a worse danger than 
ever. Our Lord saw to it, as He always has done. I do not 
know whether any man ever suffered worse martyrdom. On 
February 6th, raining, I sent seventy men inland; and within 
five leagues, they found many mines; the Indians who went 
with them led them to a very high hill, and there showed them 
dl their eyes could reach in every direction, saying that in all of 
it there was gold, and that towards the west the mines stretched 
for twenty ^ys, and they named the towns and villages and 
whem there was much and not so much. Later on I learnt 
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that the Quibunty who had provided these Indians, had instructed 
them to show [us] the mines which lay far away and which 
belonged to an enemy of his; and that within his own settlement 
it was possible for a man in one day to gather a load of gold; 
his Indian servants and [other] witnesses of this, I have with 
me. His settlement can be reached by the ships' boats. My 
brother came back with these men, and all brought gold which 
they had gathered in the four hours they stayed there. The 
qu^ity is good, for not one of them had ever seen a mine, nor 
most of them, gold [and yet they recognised it]. Most of them 
were seamen and dmost all shipboys. I had abundance of 
material and tools for building and of supplies. I founded a 
settlement and I gave many presents to Quibian, which is the 
name they give to the lord of that country; and I knew full well 
that our harmony would not last; [for] they [are] very rustic, 
ours very importune, and I took possession of land in his 
domains; as soon as he saw our affairs completed and our 
activity so much alive, he made up his mind to burn everything 
and to kill us all; it turned out the other way; he remained a 
prisoner with his wives, sons and servants; though his prison 
days were not many; the Quibian fled from [the custody of] 
an honest man to whom he had been entrusted with a good 
guard; and his sons from a shipmaster to whom they had been 
given for safe keeping. 

In January the river mouth was closed up. In April the 
ships were all eaten up with shipworm and I could no longer 
keep them afloat. At this time the river opened up a channel, 
through which I made three of them come out, empty, with 
great difficulty. The boats came back for salt and water. The 
sea turned high and ugly and did not let them come out again: 
the Indians came in great numbers, together, and attacked them 
and killed them. My brother and the rest of the men were in a 
ship which had remained inside : I, very lonely outside, on so wild 
a coast, with high fever, in such a plight; all hope to escape was 
dead; I went up in that way as high as I could, with a frightened 
voice, weeping and in great haste, I called out to the war-masters 
of Your Hig^esses, to all the four winds, for help; but they 
never answered me. Tired out, I went to sleep moaning: I 
heard a very compassionate voice, which said: 

Oh fooly mm slaw to believe and to serve tfy Gody God of aUt 
What more did He do for Moses or for David his servmt? From 
0^ birthy He dhoays took great ccate of thee. When He sasm 0m 
of m age tohieh satisfied Himy marvellously Sd He make thy 
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name resound in the Earth, The Indies^ which are part of the 
world, so rich, He gave them to thee as thine; thou gavest them 
to whomsoever thou didst please and He gave thee power to do so. 
Of the shackles of the Ocean Sea, which were bound with such 
strong chains. He gave thee the keys; and thou wast obeyed in so 
many lands and didst win such honoured renown amongst Christians! 
What more did He do for the people of Israel when He led them 
out of Egypt? Nor for David, whom from a shepherd He raised 
to be King of Judea? Turn thy face to Him and know thy error 
at last: His mercy is boundless: thy age shall not hinder great 
things: He has many very great mansions, Abraham was over a 
hundred when he begat Isaac, and Sarah, was she a girl? Thou 
callest out for uncertain help: answer, who has afflicted thee so 
much and so often, God or the world? The privileges and promises 
which God gives. He breaks them not, nor does He say, after He 
has received the service, that His intention was different and that 
it must be understood in another way, nor does He give martyrdom 
to anyone in order to lend some colour to sheer force: He sticks 
to the letter; all He promises. He fulfils and more: is this customary? 
I have said what thy Creator has done for thee and does for all. 
Now He mil show some of the reward of this anxiety and danger 
which thou hast undergone serving others, 1 heard all half-asleep, 
but I had no answer for such truthful words, save to weep for 
my errors. He ended speaking, whoever he was, saying: Fear 
not. Be trustful. All these tribulations are written on inarble stone 
and not without cause. 

I got up when I was able and nine days later the weather 
calmed down, but not so much as to allow us to get the ships 
out of the river. I gathered together the men who were on land 
and all the others whom I was able to put together for we were 
not enough both to leave behind and to man Ae ships. I would 
have remained to maintain the settlement had I had a way to 
inform Your Highnesses. The fear that no ships would ever 
again call there n^e me decide otherwise, as well as the thought 
that, when we come back in strength, we shall be able to see 
to everything. I sailed in the name of the Holy Trinity on 
Easter night, with the ships rotten, eaten with worm, all in 
holes. There in Bel^n I left one, and many things besides. In 
Belpuerto, I did the same. Two only remained, in the same 
state as the others, boatless, empty of supplies, to cross seven 
thousand miles of sea with a son, a brother and so many men. 
Let those answer who are wont to find fault and to scold, saying, 
there in their safety: **Why did not you do this otherwise?’’ 
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I should like to see them on this voyage. I do believe that 
another voyage requiring different knowledge is awaiting them. 
For those of our faith there is none. (8) 

On May 13th I arrived in Mango province, which is next 
to that of Cathay, and from there I sailed towards Espanola: 
I had two days of good weather, and thereafter it was against 
me. The way I took was chosen in order to leave aside many 
islands, so as not to get entangled in their banks. The wild sea 
overpowered me, and I had to go back without sails; I cast 
anchor in an island where at one blow I lost three anchors, and 
at midnight, when it seemed that the world melted away, the 
mooring cables of the other ship snapped, and she came upon 
me so that it was marvellous how we did not end in splinters; 
the anchor, and the way it stood fast, was, after Our Lord, what 
held me. After six days, with good weather again, I returned 
to my road; thus, with all rigging gone and the ships more 
perforated by worms than a honeycomb, the men most dejected 
and downcast, I went a little further than the previous time; 
then, the bad weather pushed me back again; I stopped at the 
same island, in a safer harbour; after eight days, I took to the 
road again and arrived in Jamaica at the end of June, always 
with head- winds and the ships much worse than ever; with 
three pumps, tubs and boilers, the whole crew could not conquer 
the water which came into the ship, nor is there any other cure 
for ship-worm. I took a road the closest possible to Espanola, 
which is twenty-eight leagues away, and I wished I had never 
begun. The other ship ran into port almost submerged. I 
struggled against the sea with the storm. My ship was sub- 
merged, for Our Lord brought me to land by a miracle. Who 
COUI4 believe what I am here writing? I say that I have not 
said one part in a hundred in this letter. Those who went with 
the Admiral may witness. If Your Highnesses are pleased to 
do me the favour of helping me with a ship of more than sixty- 
four [tons?], with two hundred hundredweight of biscuit and 
other supplies, that will suffice to take me and these men to 
Spain from Espanola. From Jamaica, as I said, it is less than 
twenty-eight leagues to Espanola. I would not go [to Espanola] 
though the ships might have gone. I said that I had orders 
from Your Highxiesses not to land there. Whether these orders 
have been to the good, God knows. I am sending this letter 
by way and hands of Indians; it will be great wonder if it 
reaches you. 

About my voyage: I say that there came one hundred and 
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fifty persons with me, including many [capable] enough as pilots 
and great mariners: none can give an accurate account of the 
way I went or came back: the reason is at hand: I left from the 
line of the port of Brazil: in Espanola the storm did not allow 
me to take the road I wished: we were made to run where the 
wind wished. On that day I fell ill; no one had sailed in those 
parts; the wind and the sea calmed down in a few days and the 
storm shifted to calm and strong currents. I went to shelter in 
an island known as Las Bocas [the Mouths] and thence to main- 
land. No one can give a true account of this, for no reason will 
suffice; for I ran with the current for so many days without 
seeing land. I followed the coast of the mainland which was 
all taken down by compass and art. No one can say under what 
part of the sky or when I left it [the mainland] to come to 
Espanola. The pilots thought they were going to the Island of 
San Juan [Puerto Rico] and it was in the land of Mango, four 
hundred leagues further west. Let them answer, if they can, 
what is the emplacement of Veragua. I say that they can give 
no other report or account than that they have gone to some 
lands where there is much gold and that they can certify that 
fact, but as for returning to them, they do not know the way; 
it would be necessary [for the pilots] to discover them as if for 
the first time. There is one account and one reason of astrology, 
and certain; he ’who knows it, finds it sufficient. Prophetic 
vision, I call this. The ships of the Indies, if they cannot sail 
save before the wind, that is not due to their shape being bad 
nor because the great currents which are found there are too 
strong; together with the wind, the currents prevent anybody 
from struggling with the bowline, for in one day the ships would 
lose what they had won in seven; nor do I except caravels, not 
even Portuguese lateen ones. This reason makes them refrain 
from sailing till they get a wind right aft and they will tarry 
six or eight months in harbour waiting for it, which is no wonder 
since in Spain it often happens also. 

The people Pope Pius writes about, to judge by the situation 
and description [which he gives] have been found, but not the 
horses, gold poitrels and bits, nor is it to be wondered at, for 
there at the sea-shore they are not needed, there being none 
but fishermen; nor did I tarry [to find out] for I was in a hurry. 
In Cariay and in these lands of the region they are all great 
witches and very timorous. They would have given the world 
to be sure that I did not stay one hour. As soon as 1 arrived, 
they at once sent me two girls very much made up; the older 
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would not yet be eleven nor the younger seven; both so free- 
mannered that whores could not outdo them; thdf brought 
witchcraft powders hidden: when they arrived, I had them 
adorned with our things and sent them back to land: on the 
hill there I saw a sepulchre as big as a house and carved, and 
in it the body uncovered and looking out. Of other crafts I 
heard and more excellent. Animals small and big there are 
many and very different from ours. Two pigs was I given as 
a present and an Irish dog dared not stand up to them. An 
archer had wounded an animal which looks like a polecat, save 
that it is much bigger and has a face like a man’s; he had shot 
an arrow through its body from the chest to the tail, and because 
it was ferocious he cut off a leg and an arm from its body: the 
pig, on seeing this animal, was upset and ran away; I, seeing 
this, had the begate (that is the animal’s name in its country) 
edged on to the pig; and just as it was on the point of death 
and the arrow still in its body, it threw its tail round the pig’s 
neck and with the hand that it still had dragged the pig down 
by the head as it would have done an enemy. The novelty 
of the action and the beautiful hunting scene made me write 
this down. We took away many kinds of animals, but they all 
die of the bar. Hens very big and with feathers like wool I saw 
many. Lions, stag, deer, just as many, and also birds. When 
I was struggling over that sea, some men conceived a heresy 
that we were bewitched, and they still believe it. Other peoples 
whom I met ate men; the deformity of their faces said so. 
They say there are there great veins of copper; hatchets made 
of it and forges with all the outfit for silversmiths, and crucibles. 
They wear dothes, and in that province I saw big cotton sheets, 
wrought with very subtle craft; others very subtly painted in 
colours with brushes. They say that right inland, towards 
Cathay, there are [sheets] woven with gold. Of these lands and 
of what there is in them it is not so easy to be informed for lack 
of an interpreter. The peoples, though dose together, have 
each their own language and to such an extent that they do not 
understand each other any more than we do those of Araby. 

I bdieve this to be so with these people of the seaboard but not 
inland. 

Wh<m I discovered the Indies I said they were the biggest 
and richest dominion in the world. I spoke of the gold, pearls, 
predous stones, sffioes, commerce and fairs, and as everything 
did not turn up at once, I was put to shame. This lesson nmkes^ 
me now say no more than what I hear fnm the natives. Of 
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one thing I dare speak because there are so many witnesses, 
that is that in this land of Veragua I have seen more signs of 
gold in the first two days than in Espanola in four years, and 
that the lands of the country cannot be more beautiful nor better 
tilled, nor the men more cowardly, and good harbour and beautiful 
river and easily defended against the world. All this is safety 
for the Christians and certainty of over-lordship with great hope 
of honour and growth for the Christian religion; and the way 
thereto will be as short as to Espanola because it will have to be 
with the wind. Your Highnesses are as much Lord and Lady 
of this as of Jerez or Toledo; when ships will go thither, they 
will be going home. From there they will draw gold. In other 
lands, to obtain what there is in them, gold has to be brought 
and left there, or else the ships will return empty, and while 
there one has to rely on savages for one’s safety. 

Of the other [point] which I do not mention, I have already 
explained why I held fast. Not that I stand adamant on all I 
may have said or written, nor [do I claim that] I am at the source 
[of knowledge? of gold.?^]. Genoese, Venetians and all those 
who possess pearls, precious stones and other valuable things, 
they dl carry them to the end of the world to barter with them 
and turn them into gold; gold is most excellent: of gold is 
treasure made, and with it, he who has it does all he wants in 
the world, and can even lift souls up to Paradise. The lords 
of those lands of the region of Veragua, when they die, the gold 
they wear is buried with their bodies, so I am told: Solomon 
received at one time six hundred and sixty-six hundredweights of 
gold, over and above what merchants and mariners brought and 
what was paid [him] in Araby. With this gold, he made three 
hundred shields, and the stage which was to be erected over 
them he also made of gold and adorned with precious stones, 
and he made many more things of gold, and many vases and 
very big and rich in precious stones. Josephus in his Chronicle 
De AntiquitaHbus writes it all down. In the Paralipomenon and 
in the Book of Kings it is all told. Josephus claims that this 
gold was found in Aurea: if that were so, I say that those 
mines in Aurea are the same and fit in with these ones in Veragua, 
which, as I said above, stretch over to the west twenty days and 

g )Oth Aurea and Veragua] are at the same distance from the 
ole and the Equator. Solomon bought all that, gold, stones 
and silver, [while] you can send there for it to he gathered if 
you wish. David in his testament left three thousand hundred* 
weights of gold of the Indies to Solomon, as a contribution to 
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the building of the temple, and according to Josephus, it was 
the gold of these lands. Jerusalem and Mount Sion are to be 
rebuilt by Christian hands: whose hands, God by the mouth 
of the Prophet says in the fourteenth Psalm. (9) The Abbot 
Joachim said that this person would sally forth from Spain. 
St. Jerome showed the holy woman the way thereto. The 
Emperor of Cathay long ago sent for wise men who might 
instruct him in the law of Christ. Who will it be who will offer 
himself for this? If Our Lord takes me back to Spain, I bind 
myself to take him there safely. 

These men who came with me have gone through incredible 
dangers and hardships. I entreat Your Highnesses, since they 
are poor, to have them paid soon, and grant them favours each 
according to his rank, for I warrant that, to my belief they are 
bringing Your Highnesses the best news that ever went to Spain. 
The gold of the Quibian of Veragua and of the other [Lords] 
of the territory, though according to my information it be much, 
I did not think it seemly nor in good service to Your Highnesses, 
to take it from them by way of robbery: an orderly behaviour 
will spare [us] all scandal and bad reputation and will [in the 
end] bring it dl to the Treasury, so that not one grain remains 
[behind]. Had I had one month of good weather, I should have 
completed my voyage: owing to the state of the ships, I did not 
endeavour to wait for the good weather in order to leave, and 
for everything in His service I put my hope in Him who made 
me, and I will recover. I believe Your Highnesses will remember 
that I wanted to have the ships made in a different way: lack 
of time did not permit, but it is certain that I had found out 
what was wanted. 

I think more of [having discovered] this business and these 
mines, with this harbour and dominion, than of anything else 
yet done in the Indies. This is not a son to be given out to a 
fbstermothcr to be brought up. Espanola, Paria and other lands, 
I never remember them without weeping: I thought that their 
example might have been of use for this one; on the contrary; 
they arc lying face downwards, though they die not; their illness 
is incurable or very long; he who brought them to that state, 
let him come out with the remedy if he can, or knows; for 
destroying, everyone is a master. Thankis and promotion were 
ever wont to be given to those who put their bodies in danger. 
It is not fair that the one who was so adverse to this business 
should now enjoy it — nor his sons. Hiose who went away from 
ihe Indies^ shirking its hardships and speaking ill of them imd 
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me, have recovered their posts: thus was it ordered to be done 
of late in Veragua; a bad example and with no profit for the 
business nor for the justice of the world: this fear, with other 
cases, too many, which I saw full well, made me entreat Your 
Highnesses, before I had come to discover these islands and 
mainland, that they would allow me to govern them in their 
royal name: they were pleased: it was done by privilege and 
settlement, and with seal and oath, and I was made Viceroy, 
and Admiral and Governor-General of all; and Your High- 
nesses drew the limit, one hundred leagues from the Azores and 
Cabo Verde Islands, on a line from pole to pole, and over this 
and all that might be further discovered; and they gave me full 
powers; the deed says so at greater length. 

The other most famous business (10) is calling out with its 
arms wide open: it has been a stranger till now. Seven years 
have I been in your royal Court; everyone who heard of this 
enterprise said it was mockery: now, even tailors apply for 
discovery. One would think they are going housebreaking and 
[yet] it is granted them, and all they make is with much damage 
to my honour and much loss to the business. It is good to 
give God His due and accept one’s own. This is a just saying 
and on just things. The lands which here obey Your Highnesses 
are larger than all other Christian lands, and richer. After I, 
by divine will, had put them under your royal and high dominion 
and on the way to produce very big income, suddenly, while 
awaiting for ships to come to your high presence with victory 
and great news of gold, very sure and gay, I was arrested and 
thrown into a ship with two brothers, laden with irons, naked 
in body, with very bad treatment, having been neither sum- 
moned nor convicted by the law: who would believe that a poor 
foreigner could rise in such a place against Your Highness 
without a cause, without another Prince’s arm, alone amidst your 
vassals and subjects, and with all my sons in your royal Court? 
I came to serve at twenty-eight, and now I have no hair on my 
person which is not white, and my body is ill, and all I had 
left is spent and taken from me and sold, and from my brothers 
all, even their clothes, without their being heard nor seen, much 
to my dishonour. I have to believe that this was not done by 
your royal orders. The return of my honour and [the reparation 
of my] damages and the punishment of the man who did it, 
will make your royal nobility resound; and as much to the one 
who stole my pearls and who made havoc in that admiralty. 
The greatest virtue, renown with example, will you gain if you 
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do that, and Spain will conquer a glorious memory, for you will 
be remembered as grateful and just Princes. The intention, so 
pure, which I always had in the service of Your Highnesses and 
the aflFront so out of keeping [with it] allows not the soul to 
remain silent, though I should wish to do so: I beg Your 
Highnesses to forgive me. 

I am as forlorn as I said: I have wept for others so far; let 
Heaven have mercy now and let the earth weep for me. In 
temporal matters, I have not even a dime for an alms; in spiritual 
matters, I fared here in the Indies as I have said; isolated in 
this grief, sick, waiting daily for death and beset by a million 
savages full of cruelty and enemies of ours, and so far away 
from the Holy Sacraments and the Holy Church, which will 
forget this soul if it leave the body here. Let those who have 
chanty, truth and justice weep for me. I did not undertake 
this voyage to earn honour or wealth; this is true, for all hope 
of that was already dead. I came to Your Highnesses with a 
straight intention and an honest zeal and I do not lie. I humbly 
entreat Your Highnesses that, if God is pleased to take me out 
of here, I may be allowed to go to Rome and other pilgrimages. 
Whose life and high state may the Holy Trinity keep and 
increase. 

In the Indies in the Island of Tamaica on July 7th, 1503. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


FAREWELL TO THE PROMISED LAND 

As a self-portrait, the more faithful for being unpremeditated, 
this historical page stands unique in the annals of human 
psychology. All Col6n is there, brave and weak, proud and 
humble, obstinate and shifting, good observer and hopeless 
dreamer, candid and dissimulating, generous and grasping, 
executive and vacillating, obsessed by his own swollen self and 
full of the sense of his prophetic mission, proud in his conscious- 
ness of divine protection. His style, involved and obscure, 
suddenly lights up with lightning-strokes of genius worthy of 
the mightiest poets or philosophers. His chief passion, that 
ambition to emulate and surpass the power of the King and 
Queen which tormented his humiliated soul, breaks through his 
cautious, prudent loyalty, and becomes almost insulting in its 
contemptuous irony towards the two crowned heads whose 
majesty tortures him. And, above it all, a breadth, a spacious- 
ness of suffering, of tension, of aspirations, the vast scale of 
which is not unworthy of the Lord, that God of his, far closer 
to Jehovah than to Jesus, and of whom he manages to make an 
instrument of his diabolic passions. 

It is not given to everyone with his poor words to build a 
ship majestical enough yet swift enough for the Lord to sail in 
her. Coldn’s style has this double quality without which divinity 
visits not the sons of men. It is great, but it is swift. It is, 
undoubtedly, the style of a great navigator; spontaneous and 
utterly unconscious; unaware of the issue of form, of expression, 
of way of saying, or of choice of words; but always — save when 
caught in whirls of caution and in involutions of secrecy — 
always carried forward by a spirit that blows uiuremittingly 
from sky-reaching heights. Statements of fact; of feeling, of 
observation, of hope, of theory, of fantasy, follow each other in 
his great letters like the waves of a sea: 

*‘If my complaints of the world are new, its habit of ill- 
treating people is very old. One thousand onslaughts it has 
made on me, and all have I withstood until today, when neither 
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ships nor warnings have availed me. With cruelty has it sent 
me to the bottom. The hope in Him that made us all, holds 
me; His help has ever been ready. Once before, and I 
being not much less low, He raised me with His divine arm, 
saying, ‘OA man of little faiths arisen for it is /. Fear not,^ (i) 

And as the waves of the tormented spirit pass, pursuing each 
other in their relentless flow, sudden flashes of sheer perfection 
catch the eye and keep it in wonder: “And with this storm, 
I had to crawl all the way to Jamaica.” . . . “Now with my 
left arm shall I make him see” . . . “Where there is no love, 
everything ceases. . . “Another grief wrenched my heart 
through my back. ...” “The other most famous business is 
calling out with its arms wide open.” ... (2) 

This is the style of an imaginative man, of a man who sees 
things in sudden impacts of intuition, without much capacity 
to discriminate whether his visions are creations of his own 
fancy or images drunk in from the outside world. This phrase 
on the pearls he was supposed to have put aside is typical: 
“The pearls, I had collected and fished by the men, with whom 
I left an agreement to return to fetch them, and, as I understood, 
by the bushel.” He begins with “The pearls,” wholly out of 
grammar, i.e. out of logic, reason, but because that is what 
catches his passionate fancy; then, he puts his order ^ i.e. the 
first reaction after the visual fascination, being one of authority 
to get hold of the coveted treasure; then, ayuntar^ put together, 
collect: “he had them collected”; the fishing of them does not 
come till afterwards! a truly superb case of imaginative and 
illogical style; finally, he comes to the irksome and bothersome 
process of contracts and established business which, in point 
of fact, no longer interests him, and ends with a vague vision of 
quantity. 

This visual process is strengthened by the tendency to put 
everything in human terms which is both strongly Jewish and 
strongly Spanish: his plan for liberating Jerusalem suddenly 
becomes a Christ on the Cross for his hallucinated eyes and 
for his ears which hear it calling out in the wilderness: The 
other most famous business is calling outy mth its arms wide open^ 
This tendency to incarnate his passions and his dreams was 
bound to lead him to speak through the Lord’s mouth whenever 
he wanted to utter his most proud and ambitious thoughts. 
Nothing more diabolically swollen with insolence and soherbiay 
to fall back on that Spanish word which fits him as to the manner 
born, than the words with which, through a divine voice he^d 
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by him in his agony, he castigates the King and Queen who had 
disappointed him and denied him his privileges : 

“OA fooly' he makes the Lord say to him, ** man slow to believe 
and serve thy God [. . .] the Indies which are part of the worlds 
so rich. He gave them to thee and thine: thou gavest them to whom- 
soever thou didst please, and He gave thee power to do so! [. . .] 
Thou callest out for uncertain help: Answer, who has afp.icted thee 
so much and so often, God or the world? The privileges and 
promises which God gave us. He breaks them not, nor does He say, 
after He has received the service, that His intention was different 
and that it must be understood in another way, nor does He give 
martyrdom to anyone in order to lend colour to sheer force: He 
sticks to the letter; all He promises. He fulfils, and more: is this 
customary?^' 

Yet, no black-magic Jehovah can ever soothe the soul and 
calm down its tempests. Despite his imprecations, curses and 
sarcasms, Col6n remained thirsty and unsatisfied. His life was 
spent but his fire was unextinguished, nor had he had the power 
and the grace to transfigure it into light. This was the deep 
suffering which made him rise to the highest pitch of expression 
and write those unforgettable words which burst like burning 
lava through the rugged surface of his style: “Who was ever 
bom, not excepting Job, who did not die in despair? . . 

“I have wept for others, so far; let Heaven have mercy now and 
let the earth weep for me ! (3) 

« 

# # 

The agony of mind in which this letter was written was fully 
justified. Col6n was in Jamaica, held up there, living in useless 
ships which he had run aground and with men of doubtful 
loyalty, Indians who gradually grew restive, and no hope of 
return. But then, why write this letter at all? The answer is 
that he had conceived the plan of trying to send a messenger 
across to Espanola in a canoe. It was a hopelessly bold plan, 
but his situation was equally hopeless. He called Diego Mendez, 
who had come as chief Notary of the fleet, “a person very wise, 
straight and of good speech.” (4) This man had already proved 
his loyalty to Col6n and his incr^ble pluck on various occasions. 
Col6n led him gradually to the idea of, at any rate, discussing 
the plan. “Sir,” answered Mendez, “the danger we are in, I 
it right enough; for it is bigger than thoughts can think. 
To pass from this island to Espanola in as small a vessel as a 
canoe, I hold to be not only difficult but impossible; for one 
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has to cross a gulf of forty leagues of sea and amongst islands, 
where the sea is more impetuous and restless, and I do not see 
who could venture into so plain a danger.'* Col6n, however, 
had made up his mind that Diego Mendez should do it, and so, 
knowing his man, he just said nothing. Expectant silence 
brought out Mendez’s pundonor. But his answer was both 
shrewd and humorous as well as brave: “Sir, many times have 
I put my life in danger to save yours and those of ill these men 
who are here, and Our Lord has miraculously spared me; and 
yet, there has been no lack of gossips who say that your Lordship 
always trusts me with all the enterprises of honour which occur, 
while there are in the company others who would do it as well; 
and therefore, it seems to me that your Lordship might call them 
all and propose this business to them to see whether there is one 
amongst them who wishes to take it on, which I doubt; and 
when they have all stood back, I shall put my life to the death 
for your service, as I have done many times." (5) 

The Admiral followed this advice, and as Diego Mendez had 
anticipated, no one would accept, for they all held it impossible. 
Then Diego Mendez declared himself ready to go, and there- 
upon, another man, a Genoese by the name of Bartolom^ 
Fieschi, known by the Spaniards and even by Col6n as Flisco^ 
volunteered also. (6) A canoe was made ready, a few planks 
were nailed fore and aft, to keep the water from lapping in, and 
a mast and sail were raised on her frail frame; food and water 
for the two Christians and six Indians were taken on board up 
to the narrow limits of the space available, and the little ex- 
pedition started towards the northernmost part of Jamaica to 
wait for a good wind. While there, however, the Indians decided 
to get rid of M6ndez and his companion. The Christians 
realised it and thought it wiser to sail back, under cover of the 
night, to get a land escort which should enable them to wait 
in peace for the wind. We have to imagine the disappointment 
of Col6n and his men, who had lost a whole fortnight of patience 
in their desperate plight. They were to be tried far more sorely. 
The Adelantado himself was sent with an adequate force and 
presently M6ndez and his companions sailed boldly into the 
ocean, carrying with them letters to the King and Queen and 
to the Governor of Espanola. 

It cannot have been a pleasure cruise under the tropical sun 
in July. The two “Spaniards" (as Las Casas calls them, fully 
aware that FUsco was a Genoese) had to keep night-watch^, for 
Aey were not Wholly certain of the loyalty of the Indians (it is 
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extremely unlikely that the natives had volunteered); and they 
often took the oars; soon they all began to suffer froih a 
tantalising thirst in the midst of that immense sheet of water; 
the Indians had drunk out their supply during the first two days; 
the two Christians gave them sparingly of their own barrels; 
and in the midst of all this physical suffering, worst of all, they 
were tortured by the fear of missing their first aim, the tiny 
Island of Navasa, eight leagues off Espanola, on their shortest 
route. No compass; no sea-chart; just a vague notion of the 
situation of lands and coasts in those new seas; a canoe almost 
without a keel to hold the sea; an improvised mast and sail; 
and summer in the tropics; this expedition should stand as one 
of the bravest deeds in the history of the sea. They had sailed 
for three days and three nights. That afternoon they had 
thrown overboard one of the Indians who had died of thirst, and 
some of the others lay lifeless, as it seemed, on the bottom of 
the canoe; the bravest of them were sad and downcast, expecting 
a similar fate every hour; now and then they damped their 
parched lips with sea-water, hoping to get relief, only to find 
their pain grown worse; they plucked up strength, however, 
and rowed hard in the hope of seeing Navasa, which they had 
expected to sight the previous evening; yet, the sun sank in 
the west, behind their aching backs, and the sea was as empty 
as a shroud. Their hearts were sinking in their dejected breasts 
when of a sudden the moon rose to the east; its luminous, 
round face was partly hidden by a black peak: Diego Mendez, 
who saw it first, knew that they were saved. 

They landed in Navasa at dawn, after a crossing of four days. 
There was not a tree to be seen in the whole land, about two or 
three miles long; but in the hollows of the rocks they found 
enough rain-water to drink their fill and replenish their barrels; 
and some of the Indians drank themselves to death. They 
rested from dawn till sunset, and as soon as the day was over 
they started again. The next morning they landed in Espafiola, 
on Cape San Miguel, the westernmost point of what is now 
Haiti. M^dez engaged six fresh Indians and, after two days’ 
rest, started again along the coast, which he sailed in his primitive 
canoe for three hundred and twenty miles. In Aziia he was told 
that Ovando was in Xaragud, and so, leaving his canoe to take 
care of itself, he went by land to Xaragud, two hundred miles 
inland. He does not say how, but in those days the chances 
are ten to one that he walked. 

Such devotion, pluck and perseverance might have melted a 
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heart of stone. But Ovando was a curious man and Las Casas 
does not seem to have fathomed his character. He was over- 
cautious through permanent fear and ruthless through too much 
foresight. He kept Mendez hanging on the whole summer and 
autumn, and did not allow him to proceed to Santo Domingo 
till the spring. Towards the end of May, 1504, the faithful 
Mendez was able to purchase a ship full of supplies and to send 
it to the Admiral; this done, he sailed for Spain as instructed 
by his chief. 

He seems to have been a complex personality, by no means 
limited in his gifts to feats of daring. His will reveals that he 
was well read, and particularly fond of Erasmus: he left '^The 
Art of Dying Well, by Erasmus, a Sermon of Erasmus in 
Castillian, Josephus’ De Bello Judaico, The Moral Philosophy 
of Aristotle, the volumes which are known as Lingua Erasmi, 
The Book of the Holy Land, The Colloquies of Erasmus, a treaty 
on the quarrels of Peace, a book of contemplations on the Passion 
of Our Redeemer, a treatise on the vengeance of Agamemnon’s 
death, and other small treatises.” (7) 

That De Bello Judaico in so small, if choice, a library, would 
suggest that Diego M6ndez was also a Converso, a suggestion 
strengthened by his preference for Erasmus, an author much in 
favour with the Conversos in those days. (8) This factor would 
provide a natural explanation of his loyalty towards Col6n. The 
loyalty does not seem to have been well rewarded, for in his 
will he complains of Don Diego Col6n’s ingratitude. But there 
is a paper in the famous lawsuit of the Coldns v, the Crown 
which would appear to suggest that neither M6ndez nor Don 
Diego were averse to making money by exploiting the power 
which the law put into their hands. In a list of the ‘innovations ” 
which the Admiral, Don Diego, son and heir of Col6n, introduced 
in Espanola, against the laws of King Ferdinand, we read that 
he made married men either return to Spain or bring their wives 
over, which sounds sensible enough; but, we are told that the 
Admiral punished those who demurred with severe penalties 
and then was willing to allow them to buy themselves out of 
the law: “in this way, Diego Mindez, Alguacil, by means of a 
letter of exemption which he obtained from the said AdmittU, 
extorted two hundred pesos of gold from a number of married 
men in Cuba.” (9) 


Meanwhile, week after week and month after month) Cddn*s 
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expedition lay in enforced idleness in Jamaica. Nothing is more 
dangerous than stagnant energy. Much of the energy of his 
men was being sapped by lack of adequate food and by disease. 
But Col6n knew only too well that there was far too much health 
about for his safety, and the thought tormented him while he 
lay tied to his bed by a severe attack of gout. Presently, the 
rumours and criticisms of discontent found expression and 
leadership in Francisco de Porras, captain of one of the ships. 
On January 2nd, 1504, nearly six months after Diego Mdndez 
had left them in quest of help, Porras went up to the castle aft 
of his ship and insolently shouted to the Admiral: ‘‘It seems 
to us here, Sir, that you do not want to go to Castille and that 
you will have us here, lost.** The Admiral realised what was 
coming and, hiding his shame and humiliation, expostulated 
quietly with the rebel leader, but Porras cut him short bluntly, 
saying that no more speeches were needed, and, turning his 
back on the Admiral, answered: “I am going to Castille with 
those who wish to follow me.** (lo) 

“And I with him!** “And I with him!**, roared the con- 
spirators behind. The Admiral rushed out of his cabin, tottering, 
for he could hardly walk, and the Adelantado, in his impulsive 
way, seized a spear; but their faithful servants held them back, 
and the rebels seized ten canoes which the Admiral had brought 
and “took to sea with as much elation and joy as if they were 
landing in Seville.** (ii) Their idea was evidently to emulate 
Diego M6ndcz*s exploit, but though they tried twice, twice they 
failed in disastrous conditions, with much sacrifice of Indians; 
and they had finally to return to the island which held them all 
in thraldom. 

While they were doing their best to keep body and soul 
together, the Admiral left with the sick, the wounded, the 
faithful and the weak, saw the tide of native good will which 
had kept him and his people alive, gradually ebb. By a careful 
administration of his reserves of trifles and a scrupulous purchase 
by barter of all they consumed, he had, so far, managed to ensure 
regular visits from natives ready to provide them with food and 
other necessaries of life. But whether because familiarity breeds 
contempt, or because the rebels worked the natives up against 
their former chief, the Indians began to break away from their 
allegiance and their services became less regular and reliable. 
Col6n had every reason to be alarmed. He extricated himself 
from this dangerous pass by an ingenious stratagem which has 
become famous. He had on board a copy of the Astronomic 
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Calendar of Johannes Muller, known as Re^omontanus^ in which 
he read that there was to be a total eclipse of the moon on 
February 29th (1504 — a leap year). He had the Indian Caciques 
called for that very evening for an important communication, 
and addressed them in grave tones as one who is used to speaking 
for the Lord. A unique scene in the annals of the world. The 
dark bulk of the ship lying idle, as gouty and creeky as its chief 
mariner; the heavy, warm, tropical water lapping its sides; 
standing on the castle aft, the tall, wan, Pale-face chief, looking 
sad and grave; and, some on the shore near by in the tall grass, 
some on the ship, the natives, in twos and threes, living statues, 
lithe and slim, reflecting the faint light of dusk on their shiny 
muscles and on their bare, well-modelled backs. An Indian of 
the ship, who had picked up enough of their language to be 
able to convey to them some sort of a meaning which he gathered 
from the Christian’s words, stood by Col6n. 

The Pale-face chief spoke to them about the great God whom 
he served, pointing to the sky where He was supposed to dwell. 
He warned them that great calamities would overcome them if 
they did not continue their peaceful commerce with the Spaniards, 
whom this great God protected, and foretold that, as a sign of 
His displeasure, the Lord would that very evening take away 
the moon from their sky. The interpreter looks up. He fears 
to have misunderstood. Take the moon away from the sky? 
This must be a joke. He grins, showing his white teeth. But 
Col6n is glum and sad and has not even noted’ the Indian’s 
hesitation. The interpreter looks now at him, now at the natives, 
and at last, not knowing what to make of it, he passes the puzzle 
on to the Jamaicans. They are nonplussed at first, wonder, 
grin, some of them chuckle, others discuss the matter. The 
excitement is not yet over when the moon rises in the east. 
Great elation greets the lovely orb, for all, even those who had 
grinned and chuckled, had feared deep down that the Pale-face 
chief might be right. The Pale-face chief is solemn and silent. 
The Spaniards who surround him are also silent; some of them 
smile. Suddenly the Pale-face chief, who has a glass half full 
of sand before him, lifts up his hand and points to the moon. 
All eyes look up. The orb is no longer an orb. It has a slight 
indentation at the lower edge. Astonishment opens wide the 
eyes of the natives. And soon the shadow grew over the moon’s 
face> as if she were slipping out of sight through a slit in heaven; 
astonishment became fear, and fear became panic. Amidst tears 
and yells the natives ask^ to be forgiven and prmnised steady 
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loyalty to the mighty Pale-face. Col6n withdrew “to talk to 
God** till the eclipse was nearly over, and showed his face again 
as the moon*s face reappeared and brought back peace to a 
distracted patch of mankind. 

This settled the Indians for a while, but not the Spaniards. 
For month after month, their eyes sore with looking at the 
stubborn horizon, waited in vain for the caravel which Diego 
Mendez had instructions to send. All kinds of opinions 
flourished: they had been murdered by Indians; they had 
capsized; they did not care and had gone away for ever without 
bothering about them. One Bernal, a chemist, engineered a 
second rebellion and, when the rebels were going to strike, 
suddenly a small caravel appeared on the horizon. Their hopes 
rose high, but were soon to fall lower than ever. It was not 
M6ndez*s ship, but just a scout sent by Ovando to find out 
what the position was. To make sure that the caravel would 
not become too friendly with the AdmiraPs party, Ovando, in 
mortal dread of Col6n*s influence in Espanola, had sent in 
command one Diego de Escobar, who had been of Roldan’s 
party and was on frigid terms with Colon. Escobar allowed no 
mixing of the crews, and kept at a considerable distance from the 
Admiral’s ships. All he brought as supplies, after a whole year of 
hunger, was a barrel of wine and one ham. But he brought some- 
thing worth many barrels of wine and many hams ; the assurance 
that Mendez had arrived and that, therefore, rescue was at hand. 

The Admiral gave Escobar a letter for Ovando. It was a 
civil, almost a humble letter. No reproach, no complaint. 
Thanks, assurances of constancy and fidelity; requests for help. 
The small caravel vanished again. Again alone. Again those 
long, long days of waiting, with dawns of hope and sunsets of 
dismay and nights of despair. The Admiral had sent a message 
to the Porras rebels, hoping to win them back by persuasion. 
He was anxious not to have to return to Spain again complaining 
of another Roldin. But the Porras group were adamant and 
countered the news of the caravel by arguing that so curious 
a ship, suddenly come, suddenly gone, never approached nor 
boarded by anyone, was surely due to some necromancy in 
which they held the Admiral to be an adept. (A hint again, 
be it noticedi of the Jewish colours under which he was seen 
everywhere.) Nothing daunted by these other-worldly powers, 
the rebels started an offensive; the Adelantado then took the 
field; he had with him fewer men and less exercised, and 
moreover “Palace people, more delicate,** says Las Casas, 
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allowing us to catch another glimpse of the popular character 
of the rebellions which Col6n always managed to provoke, and 
of the courtly character of those who remained loyal to him. 
Nevertheless, the Adelantado won; for when their first onslaught 
failed, “they turned their backs, being low people and traitors.’* 
Porras was taken prisoner. (12) This final victory of Don Bartolom^ 
took place on Sunday, May 20th, 1504, nearly a year after 
Mendez had left for Espanola. The next day the defeated 
crowd sent a petition to the Admiral, swearing oath upon oath 
of fidelity on pain of being left to die without confession, buried 
in unconsecrated ground like heretics, and denied absolution by 
Holy Father, Cardinals, Archbishops, Bishops or priests. The 
Admiral was magnanimous, but he kept Porras in irons. As for 
the rest, he let them roam on the island, rather than have them 
too close to the faithful herd. 

Then the ships arrived, two of them. They were in charge 
of Diego de Salcedo, the very man to whom Col6n had given 
the monopoly of soap in his dominions. Salcedo told Col6n 
that Ovando did not despatch the rescue ships till the colony 
began to criticise him and preachers to refer in their sermons to 
his remissness. But all is well that ends well, and the stay in 
Jamaica, disastrous in so many ways, ended on June 28th, 1504, 
when the Admiral and his company left for Espanola. The 
crossing, which M6ndez had done in four days, took him over 
three weeks, but he did not go to Navasa; he stopped in Beata 
Island, not far from Yiquimo, and there, on August 3rd, he 
wrote Ovando a letter more than courteous, courtly and even 
subservient, in which he declares that he cannot understand 
why he is suspected, nor of what. Contrary winds detained him 
there till the 13th, when he at last arrived in Santo Domingo, 
the city which his brother had founded. 

The Governor received him with great show of honour and 
reverence, and invited him as his guest. But the Admiral was 
bitter in his comments on the deeds under these gestures. 
Porras was set free and the events of Jamaica were taken from his 
jurisdiction, an act which he resented as a breach of the privileges 
of the Admiral of the Indies. In every other way the proud 
Viceroy felt his interests and prerogatives set at nought by the 
sly, contemptuous Governor of the very lands he had discovered. 
Sic^ at heart and humiliated by this situation, the Admiral sailed 
for Spain on September lath, 1504, eight years less one month 
from the day on which he had set eyes on the new world. 

He was not to see it again. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


DEATH AND TRANSFIGURATION 

On November yth Coldn landed in Sanliicar de Barrameda, at 
the mouth of the Guadalquivir. He was never to sail again, 
save when fever and delirium made him dream he was still in 
the castle aft, fighting with nature and men, his body shaken 
by wind and wave, and his soul by hope and fe«r. He could 
hardly move; gout-ridden, he was conveyed to Seville, there to 
wait till the weather-beaten caravel of his body was repaired to 
sail on to the dangerous seas of the Spanish Court. His state 
of health made it impossible to attempt a journey northward to 
the bitterly cold tablelands of Castille, for they were in the raw 
of winter and, as he quaintly wrote to his son Diego, “the cold 
weather has so much enmity with this my ailment that I fear I 
might remain on the way/* (i) 

He had hopes, however — higher than his state warranted — 
and more than once he suggests an immediate departure. “My 
departure will be soon,** (2) he writes on November 2i8t. But 
meanwhile he remains in Seville, with the Adelantado, himself 
afflicted with gum- and toothache. (3) In his enforced rest, 
unable even to write except by night, (4) he broods over his 
grievances, the injustices he has undergone, his privileges 
violated, his income curtailed or even destroyed. He writes to 
Father Gorricio: “I can say no more how great is my desire 
to see you and to impart to you something which is not for the 
pen**; (5) to his son, letter after letter, sending advice, money, 
information, tips on how to bargain for his rights: “I swear — 
and let this be for you only — ^that the loss to me on the rights 
granted me by their Highnesses [on the Indian revenues] amounts 
to ten millions a year, and that they can never be replaced. 
See how much their Highnesses must have lost, and they do 
not mind.** (6) 

His industry is unremitting and he keeps eyes, ears and 
imagination on the task of recovering his goods — moral and 
material. Theie was some progress at first, for on November 21st 
he writes to his son Diego: “1 was pleased to hear [the news 
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brought by] your letter and what our Lord the King has said 
and you will kiss his hand for it.” (7) But on December ist, 
his letter contains a sentence which no doubt expressed deep 
concern: ‘‘May the Holy Trinity give health to our Lady the 
Queen, so that what has been done may be finally settled.” (8) 
A curious utterance, in which Col6n, with that carelessness 
which now and then breaks the well-guarded armour of his 
caution, gives away the subconscious egotism which he hides 
under his love for Queen Isabel. When he wrote these words, 
the Queen was dead. In June 1504, the first news of the grave 
estrangement between Philip the Handsome and Dona Juana of 
Castille, and the first symptoms of mental derangement which 
this state of things had produced in the young princess, had 
burst on the Spanish Court like a thunderbolt. Ferdinand and 
Isabel were deeply affected and fell ill, but while Ferdinand 
recovered, Isabel, so heavily tried already, was unable to rise 
again. Her state went from bad to worse, and on Wednesday, 
November 26th, 1504, she died at Medina del Campo. 

Her last wishes on the Indians have been already discussed: 
two other points in her testament deserve mention here; one 
because it admirably conveys the grace and gravity singularly 
intertwined in her mind, the other because it throws light on her 
attitude towards the Jewish question. “I beg the King my 
Lord, that he be pleased to use my jewels and belongings, or 
those which he may like best; so that, seeing them, he may have 
a more continuous remembrance of the singular love which I 
always felt for his lordship; and even so that he may ever bear 
in mind that he is to die and that I am awaiting him in the 
other life; and with this memory he may live more saintly and 
justly.” (9) 

The other provision refers to Andres Cabrera, first Marquis 
of Moya. In her will the Queen had cancelled many favours 
and privileges granted during her lifetime “out of necessity and 
importunity”; but she makes one single exception; after ex- 
tolling the services of Cabrera and his wife, she begs her suc- 
cessors to respect and increase their privileges. This was in 
1504; the Inquisition, in the full force of its severity, had been 
purging Spain from doubtful Convo'sos for over fourteen years, 
but the Queen remained faithful to her Converso friend. For 
her there was no trace of racial barrier. A converted Jew wad 
her brother in Christianity. 

This seems also to have been the opinion of the King. Col6n 
had at first entertained hopes that the Queen, before her death. 
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would have restored him his power. “Here,” he writes to his 
son on December 13th, “it is much rumoured that the Queen, 
who is with God, has left in her will that I be restored in the 
possession of the Indies”; a phrase in which, again, his grasp 
on words reveals the deep subconscious sense of ownership 
which him: “restored in the possession of the Indies.” 
Nothing less. Just over a week later he asks for daily letters 
to feed his insatiable impatience, and adds: “it is necessary to 
find out whether the Queen, who is with God, said something 
about me in her will.” (10) But these hopes came to nothing, 
and Col6n had to concentrate on winning Ferdinand’s sympathy. 
Then, his repeated advice to his son Diego is to seek the help 
of, to rely on, always to consult with Deza and Cabrero: Deza, 
bishop of Palencia till January 1505, Archbishop of Seville 
thereafter, Inquisitor-General of Spain since Torquemada’s 
death, was a Jew; Cabrero, chief Chamberlain to the King, 
was also a Jew. “You are to inform the Bishop of Palencia of 
this, with all the trust I put in him and also the Chamberlain”; 
“and it is necessary to hurry the bishop of Palencia, who was 
the cause why the King and Queen had the Indies and I remained 
in Castillc, for I was on my way abroad ; and also the Chamber- 
lain.” “With a courier who must arrive there today I wrote 
at length and I sent you a letter for the Chamberlain.” (ii) 
These two men had stood by him throughout, from his arrival 
in Castille, during the period of struggle, during victory, through 
his downfall, and now also during the last years of his earthly 
fight. Not in vain had he said, when thrown off his guard by 
Ximeno, that Conversos were “a lineage of men who help each 
other through life and death.” His active correspondence reveals 
again that deeply Jewish co-operative sense within the narrower 
circle of the family: “Take great heed of your brother,” he 
writes to his son Diego, “he has good natural parts and is 
already growing out of his youth. Ten brothers would not be 
too many. I never found better friends, right and left, than my 
brothers.” (12) 

In this parting advice we begin to perceive the voice of the 
man approaching death; but the fight goes on in his relentless 
mind, full of grievances and rights invaded. He is worried 
about three bishops who are to be appointed in the Indies; he 
wants to be consisted and heard on this. (13) He is still keen 
on all that means political and economic power over his islands 
of the Ocean Sea. Nor was he grasping or exorbitant in this. 
Was he not, after all, the real creator of all that empire? And 
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yet, here he was in Seville, sick and alone, living on borrowed 
money, having spent all he had found available in Santo Domingo 
in bringing back to Spain the crews and soldiers who had gone 
out with him on his fourth voyage. (14) His Memoir of 
December 3rd is full of suggestions as to what should be done 
to save the Indies and the gold which is being stored without 
adequate measures against theft and leakage. He bewails his 
loss and writes to his son to be very exacting, “since His High- 
ness says in his letter that he will give me all that belongs to 
me”; so he claims his third, his eighth, and his tenth; “for,” 
he adds in his confidential way to his son, “there is always 
time to come down to what the person [the King] will be pleased 
to give.” (15) 

But time went by and he had not moved from Seville. Trans- 
portation was a difficult matter. He had thought of some kind 
of invalid conveyance, when he imagined he would be able to 
travel north in spite of the winter. The Chapter of the Cathedral 
of Seville had granted him the use of a magnificent litter which 
had been made two years earlier to transport the body of the 
Grand Cardinal of Spain from Tendilla to Seville. This solemn 
and somewhat forbidding conveyance was, however, unnecessary. 
On December 21st Col6n wrote to his son Diego: “If, without 
troubling anyone, it were possible to get a licence to ride a mule, 

I should endeavour to leave some time after January.” (16) 
The key to these words may be read in Bemdldez: “In the 
year 1494, the King and the Queen having seen that from all 
their realms of Castille and of Leon, they could hardly put 
together ten or twelve thousand horsemen for the war against 
the Moors, while there were more than one hundred thousand 
who rode mules, promulgated a law with very severe penalties 
forbidding anyone, knight, duke, earl or any other dignity, 
esquire or labourer, old or young, to ride a mule with bit and 
saddle, under pain of the mule being killed, save the clergy in 
orders and women [. , .] And the King himself gave such an 
example in this that he never rode a mule, but always a horse.” (17) 
Col6n was the victim of this royal provision which draws the 
highest praise from the public-spirited Bemdldez (particularly as * 
he, being a cleric in holy orders, could ride a mule any time he 
pleased). The poor invalid refers to the matter again in his 
letter of December 29th and even goes one step further: “The 
mule licence, if it could be had without too much trouble, would 
be welcome — ^and a good mule also.” (18) Don Diego was busy 
on this as on everything else, so bttsy indeed that, considering 
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the proverbial slowness of officialdom, it should be counted to 
his credit that he obtained a royal licence on February 23rd, 
1505, on account of ill health and old age {anciamdad).{ig) 
Nevertheless, Col6n did not move from Seville till May, probably 
owing to his fear of the cold weather. He was not only sick 
with gout; he was sick with humiliation and disappointment, as 
he was to write to the King: “I believe that the anxiety over 
the delays on this my business is that which most of all keeps 
me thus an invalid.” (20) The fact is that, despite his utterances 
to the contrary, sincere and heartfelt though they were, he had 
never been able to detach himself from the wheel of desire on 
which he was being broken. These utterances of his, which 
look like renunciations of desire, should be read rather as 
revelations of the ambition and the hunger which remained 
unsatisfied in his tormented heart. “The Lord knows,” he 
wrote, during his third voyage, “that I do not bear these hard- 
ships to hoard up or find out treasures for me, for, to be sure, 
I know that all is vain which is done down in this life, save that 
which is honour and service of God, not gathering up riches 
and soberbiasy nor many other things we use in this world 
on which we are more bent than on those things which can 
save us,” (21) 

That word soberbia under his pen ! And the word riches ^ the 
two poles of his ambition, denounced by himself in this revealing 
paragraph, and in that visual, illogical style of his, which makes 
him say hoard up before he says findy just as he had written 
collected before he wrote fished in the case of the pearls, because 
his passionate nature went straight for the full object of his 
desire and saw the fruit before the tree. 

No, he was not detached in his innermost being. His experience 
had made his mind accept the fatal renunciation. He was 
sincere when, in his Jamaica letter, he wrote to the King and 
Queen: “I did not undertake this voyage to earn honour and 
wealth; this is true, for all hope of that is already dead”; but 
he could only be sincere because he did not know himself. Two 
years later, in May 1505, he presented King Ferdinand, then in 
Segovia, note after note demanding full restoration of what, 
with a strange mixture of the impulses of riches and soberbia^ 
he calls “the capital of my honour,” i.e. “the government and 
possession [again soberbia and riches] of the Indies.” (22) 

The King received him well and listened to him with affability. 
He very reasonably suggested that there should be someone in 
charge of the Admiral’s affairs so that they should be promptly 
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despatched; and the Admiral, atter the usual courtly answer: 
“let it be whomsoever Your Highness orders,** promptly added: 
“Who better than the Archbishop of Seville, since, with the 
Chamberlain, he had been the cause of Your Highness having 
the Indies?** Col6n had lost no time in promoting his Converso 
friend to deal with his affairs. (23) 

The King, who by an inveterate tradition based on Las Casas 
and on Fernando Col6n, is misrepresented as inimical to the 
Admiral, granted his request on the spot and the matter was 
referred to Deza, who ruled that, in what concerned the estate 
and income of the Admiral, lawyers should be consulted, but 
not in the matter of government. This answer does honour to 
the common sense of the Archbishop. Col6n, led by his soberbia, 
which made him see himself as the equal of the King, wanted 
to have the whole matter of his privileges treated as a legal 
dispute; the King and all sane men around him, were willing 
to submit any material dispute to lawyers or arbiters, but did 
not admit that public questions such as the government of the 
Indies could ever be a subject of dispute, legal or otherwise, 
between the King and any one of his subjects. (24) That is why 
Col6n was so enraged by the attitude of King Ferdinand. He, 
of all people ! The one man in the world whom he so profoundly 
desired to humiliate! He fell ill with disappointment and 
suppressed passion, and from his bed he wrote these revealing 
words to the Archbishop of Seville: “And since it looks as if 
his Highness were not pleased to fulfil what he promised on 
his honour and signature, together with the Queen (may she be 
in Holy glory), I believe that to fight on the contrary line, for 
me, who am a ploughman, would be like whipping the winds, 
and that it will be best, since I have done all I could, that I 
should let God our Lord do. Whom I have always found very 
propitious and ready for my needs.** (25) 

Col6n was not in this a good interpreter of the Lord’s in- 
tentions, for if there is one thihg in which He does not differ 
at all from any of His creatures, it is in that He puts His interests 
above all else; and Col6n was not altogether unaware of this 
fact, for every now and then he grew worried about it. “I say 
again, under oath** — ^he wrote during his third voyage — “that I 
have put more diligence in serving Your Highness than in 
winning Paradise.** (26) And, coming back to the Indians and 
to the treatment they were undergoing since Christianity had 
been preached to them, he evidently tried to extricate himself 
j£rom the difficult position into which he had sunk owing to his 
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eagerness to make the Indies pay: “he says’’ — Las Casas records 
— “that the Indians of this Island Espanola are its wealth [. . .] 
and he says more; that though he had sent many to Castille, 
and had had them sold, it was all with the purpose of having 
them sent back and recovered and to instruct the others, after 
they had been taught our holy faith and our ways, arts and 
crafts”; (27) a statement utterly at variance with his letters and 
with his practice on slavery. 

His uneasy conscience was adding to the heavy load which 
he was then carrying. The Col6n clan, led by the old, stubborn 
Admiral and represented at Court by young Don Diego, were 
fighting step by step to obtain their reinstatement as the de facto 
rulers of the Indies. King Ferdinand was, of course, determined 
to grant nothing of the kind. The amount of silly, sentimental 
comment which this attitude of King Ferdinand has elicited, 
from Las Casas down to modern authors, is incredible. Yet 
the facts are clear, though they may not be plain without some 
accurate study of the documents. (28) Col6n held a contract and 
a letter of privilege. The contract was the document known as 
the Capitulations of Santa F6. It granted him the title and 
prerogatives of Admiral of the Ocean Sea and of the islands and 
mainland for himself and his successors, and the titles of Viceroy 
and Governor-General of the lands discovered in his first voyage 
only, and only for life. This contract was subject to the laws of 
Castille, and therefore the King and Queen reserved the right to 
suspend Col6n in any or all of these functions if the interest of 
the State demanded it. The letter of privilege was signed on 
April 30th; it made the titles of Viceroy and Governor-General 
hereditary. Furthermore, on May 23rd, 1493, in the full elation 
of discovery, Col6n obtained from the King and Queen that the 
area over which the three titles would apply should be the same 
as was granted to Castille by Pope Alexander VI. 

This was, then, the position. Col6n was Admiral, Viceroy 
and Governor-General of the Indies by contract; his heirs 
would be Admirals by contract; but they could only be Viceroys 
and Governors-General by privilege. The reluctance of the 
Crown to create so immense a fief at so great a distance, in 
favour of a family of foreign origin, was so natural that had 
Ferdinand shown no signs of it, the fact would have laid him open 
to the charge of incapacity. With a contractual sense which is 
typically Jewish, and, be it noticed, with a lack of political acumen 
which is typically un-Italian, Coldn and his heir insisted on the 
fulfilment of the promised word. Ferdinand was scrupulous and 
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even generous in the way he interpreted his royal obligations to 
Col6n, whenever they did not conflict with his higher duties to 
the State. He had Col6n sounded as to a spontaneous re- 
nunciation of his privileges in exchange for a fief in Spain — 
Carridn de los Condes; (29) but Col6n was adamant, and even 
furious. He must have his Indian fief. Yet Ferdinand’s attitude 
was clear. Within thirteen days of Col6n*s death he signed a 
letter to Ovando instructing him to hand over all the gold and 
other property of Don Cristdbal “to Don Diego, his son and 
heir in fhe Admiralty,” and in this very letter the King speaks 
of Don Diego as the Admiral of the Indies) (30) this shows that 
the King was not withholding any rights he had granted, but 
only such privileges as he thought dangerous to maintain. 

The pride and intractability of the Col6n clan may be per- 
ceived in all their insolence towards the King as soon as, the old 
Admiral gone, the less cautious Don Diego gave vent to them 
petulantly in terms which throw much light on Coldn’s own 
intransigence: “I am determined,” wrote Don Diego to one of 
the Duke of Alba’s agents, “to accept no compromise on my 
honour, nor to sell it, for neither can I do it, nor do I wish to 
incur my father’s malediction, nor can his Highness do other- 
wise than grant me what is my right [...]! shall not consider 
any compromise, and they need not be spoken on, for I laugh 
at what his Highness promises me and cannot give, for within 
ten years I trust God I shall have bought as much in Castille 
out of my [Indian] income, which will be much safer than what 
his Highness promises. [...]! beg his Lordship [the Duke of 
Alba] to write to his Highness very insistently, begging him to 
do me justice in accordance with my privileges and confirmations, 
signed by his Royal name, and that this be done right soon, 
with no more delays as in the past, and without talking to me 
about compromises, which do not suit me [. . .] Also that he 
writes to Don Fernando [the Duke’s brother], my lord, that he 
hasten my business [. . .] and that he listen not to his Highness 
when he speaks to him on compromises.” (31) 

In the circumstances, it says much for Ferdinand’s magnanimity 
that, in reply to this insolent young man’s demands, he should 
be content to answer: “See, Admiral, if it were for you only, 
I would willingly trust you, but I cannot trust your sons and 
successors.” (32) 

Time was to prove the King right in Don Diego’s own 
successor, utterly unworthy of governing not only the Indies but 
even his own ihiserable self. The King therefore acted through^ 
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out with a truly wise balance of motives in which the interests 
of the State prevailed over his genuine desire to be generous 
towards the Col6ns, but, within this zone of freedom limited by 
his royal responsibility, King Ferdinand was always courteous, 
kind and even liberal to the man who had discovered the Indies. 
There is much to be said for this man also. Bedridden in Segovia 
or in Salamanca, later in Valladolid, he saw the dreams of great- 
ness which his discovery had made gloriously real, gradually 
vanish again under forces which he could not be expected to 
gauge with a detached, historical spirit. He was a hot soul; 
not a cool mind. He suffered and imagined and suffered again. 
He did not think. And we may well believe that Don Diego 
was literally accurate in saying that any compromise on his part 
would have called out from the deep the malediction of his 
unyielding father. The man who had left Granada for exile 
and poverty rather than abate one iota of his exorbitant demands 
when the Indies were but a laughed-at dream, would surely be 
adamant to the death on the same privileges now that the Indies 
were a coveted reality. 


Towards the beginning of 1506 (January 8th), Juana, now 
Queen of Castille and Leon, and her husband Philip, who ranks 
as Philip I in Spanish royal chronology, sailed from Flanders 
towards their realms. A storm threatened the safety of their 
fleet and they actually lost one ship ‘‘in which there came certain 
pages and much linen and many jewels.*’ (33) They sought 
shelter in Weymouth; King Henry VII received them royally, 
and “Queen Dona Juana found great comfort with the Princess 
of England, Dona Catalina, her sister.” (34) They stayed in 
England several weeks and finally landed in Coruna on 
April 28th, 1506. Col6n, though bedridden, was not slow to 
present his respects . . . and his claims and hopes to the new 
sovereigns of Castille, in a letter which was the last he was to 
write. It is, as often happens with his letters, a most revealing 
document, for never did a secretive man give himself away more 
transparently in what he wrote: “I trust Your Highnesses will 
believe that at no time did I so desire the health of my person 
as since I learnt that Your Highnesses were coming hither by 
sea, in order to come and aerve them and show them the 
experience and knowledge of navigation which I have. The 
Lord wished it so; therefore I humbly beg Your Highnesses to 
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count me in the account of your loyal vassals and servants and 
to be certain that, though this ailment does at present ruthlessly 
belabour me, I shall still be able to serve them with service the 
equal of which has never been seen. These contrary times and 
other anguishes in which I have been put against so much 
reason, have led me to a great extremity; for which cause I have 
not been able to come forward to Your Highnesses, nor my son 
either. Very humbly I beg Your Highnesses to receive my 
intention and good will, as of one who hopes to be restored in 
my honour and state, as my writs promise to do. May the 
Holy Trinity protect and increase the very high and Royal State 
of Your Highnesses.** (34) 

The Adelantado took this letter to the young King and Queen. 
They were another Spain, and a transitory and unhappy one, a 
brief episode between the creative era of Ferdinand and Isabel 
and the imperial era of Charles V. Philip was to die within a 
few months, and his death was finally to destroy the unsteady 
balance of mind of his ardent and jealous wife. Col6n could not 
find much attention in that Court, led then by young Philip in a 
spirit of petulant rivalry against King Ferdinand. 

His own ailment grew from bad to worse. On May 19th, 1506, 
he dictated his will before the notary (escribano) Pedro de Hinojedo, 
and Bartolomi Flisco or Fieschi. It confirms in every way the 
features of his now familiar character. He begins by confirming 
the will and the deed of entail which he had made in 1502; he 
reappoints as heir his son Don Diego, and enjoins him not to 
reduce but rather to increase the entail and, with it and his 
person, to serve the King and Queen and the Christian religion; 
he recalls his right to the third, the eighth and the tenth, because 
when he came to serve the King and Queen he had given them 
the Indies, as a thing which was his; then, on the assumption 
that a regular income will accrue to his heirs on that basis, he 
proceeds to distribute it. Obsessed by the idea of continuity, he 
enjoins Don Fernando to keep his own income as an entail also; 
and, reversing the flow of his family interests from the future to 
the past, he orders Don Diego to keep a chapel in which three 
chaplains will say three masses a day— one in honour of the 
Holy Trinity, one in honour of the Conception of Our Lady, 
and one for the soul of his fatiier, mother and wife. He orders 
his son Diego **to watch over the welfare of Beatriz Enriquez, 
Don Fernando’s mother, and see that she is in a poaidon to live 
as befits a person who is so much on my conscience. And let 
this be done as a relief to my conscience for it weighs much 
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on my soul. The reason of it, it is not licit for me to write 
here.” (35) 

The mayorazgo or entail of 1498, though apocryphal, must be 
based on the paper of 1 502 which has disappeared — precisely to 
allow the apocryphal one to be put in its stead — and therefore, 
those provisions which are not controversial, in particular those 
which have no money significance, are probably genuine. Such is 
the case with the provision about his signature, one of the most 
singular features in the whole document: “Don Diego, my son, 
or anyone who may inherit this entail, after having inherited 
and obtained possession of it, shall sign my signature which I 
now use, which is an X, with an S above, and an M, with a 
Roman A above, and above it an S, and then, a Greek Y, with 
an S above it, with their strokes and commas as I do now and 
as will be seen by my signatures and by the one hereafter. And 
he will write [sign] nothing but The Admiral^ even though the 
King might give him, or he might win, other titles.” (36) 

This signature has been one of the favourite grounds for 
mystery-hunters, and the readings of it range from the over- 
ingenious to thj half-witted. None is satisfactory, (37) and all 
forget a point which, though trifling in appearance, is all- 
important in reality: Colon always writes his three S's between dots. 
He never dots any other letter of his signature. There is not 
the slightest doubt that the letter S had a special significance 
for him. We find mysterious, solitary S's as marginal notes to 
some passages of the books he read, and particularly — which is 
worth noticing in view of all that has been said about his Catalan- 
Jewish origin — on the margin of the chapters of d’Ailly, dealing 
with Judea and with Majorca. (38) 

The next thing to be noticed in this signature is its strictly 
geometrical character. Coldn’s wish in this has not been better 
respected than in other cases, such as that of his name; for, 
even in so scholarly a publication as the Raccolta CoUmbiana^ 
the arrangement willed by Col6n and always strictly adhered 
to by him, is typographically destroyed and his letter-pattern 
printed: 

•S- 

•SA-S- 

XMY 

instead of: 

• S • 

* S • A • S • 

XMY 
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with the letters X S, MAS, and Y S in strict vertical arrange- 
ment. The first thing that strikes the eye in this signature is 
its triangular character. It inevitably leads the mind to the 
Cabbala. Thus does Col6n himself, by strict adherence to a 
most unusual practice, lead the least prepossessed observer to 
the chief occult science of the Jews. This in itself should suffice 
to add further material to the abundant hints already provided 
of Coldn’s Jewish origin; but it so happens that a Cabbalistic 
interpretation of the triangular arrangement, and particularly of 
the dotted S*s, translates this signature into the shield of David, 
double triangle or hexagram. (39) 

And so the old sailor would be coming back to his original 
faith as he felt the approach of death. All was ready for his 
departure. His dreams fulfilled, and proved vain. His struggles 
resisted and beaten off like breakers by the immovable wall of 
the Spanish royal State. The liberation of Jerusalem, still 
calling out, with its arms wide open, would have to wait and 
wait again for another man to attempt it. What could an old 
Admiral do who would have raised ten thousand horse and 
one hundred thousand foot to free the Holy City, (40) when the 
gold which he would have put to so good a usage was being 
squandered away in enriching “ civil* ^ people with no sense of 
high endeavour and chivalrous enterprise? What could he do 
but die? 

On Thursday, May 20th, 1506, day of the Ascension, Cristdbal 
Col6n left Valladolid for his last voyage, that from which there 
is no return. 


Now was the hour of truth. Now he would see the Lord and 
tell Him how the world had made him suffer injustice Upon 
injustice; now he would at last expose that King who had denied 

him his rights and privileges; now 

There was in front of him a gigantic Cristdbal Col6n woven 
with rays of transparent light. He was dressed in magnificent 
garments as an Admiral of the Ocean Sea and wore golden spurs 
which shone like diamonds. Pearls upon pearls studded his 
sea-coloured mantle and he had a sword of lightning. Coldn 
was drinking in the vision, when it suddenly transfigured itself 
into a brother of St. Francis, bearded, saintly and aggrieved, 
but just as transparent, luminous and resplendent as the Admiral 
of the Indies which had vanished: and no sooner bad he 
recc^pstsed himself in this new figure, when lo, a third Coldn of 
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light was before his astonished eyes, leaning heavily on a table 
of burning ether, eyes sunken, tears of Veragua pearls falling 
from them, fetters of fire riveted round his luminous ankles: 
. . . And then, the glorious Admiral again, and the Franciscan 
brother, and the prisoner, following each other in quicker and 
quicker succession until the three visions were together before 
his eyes, all three perfectly distinct and clear and transparent, 
yet melted into each other, and no longer three, but one. “In 
the name ot the Holy Trinity, thought Colon by sheer habit 
of mind. Then the visions spoke: 

Let the dead bury the dead and let the earth be earthly. Why 
grieve? You did your best. You were not asked to do more. 
Shall a man rise above his crown or a tree catch birds beyond 
its top? You thought that you mattered, and that is why you 
suffered so much agony when days went by and you were not 
amongst the powerful. But you mattered not. What mattered 
was the Great Design, the union of Continent and Continent, 
the discovery of the earth by the earth, and of man by man. 
The time had come when mankind, which had lived for centuries 
with its hands joined upwards in a yearning, vertical gesture, 
the shape of its cathedral windows, had to lower its arms, disjoin 
its hands and make them active in horizontal, tumultuous and 
creative activities. Worship of the unknowable was to be super- 
seded by the discovery of the knowable; the sons of men were 
to be given at last the full possession of their planet. An era 
had to begin in which man was first to seek the surface of the 
planet, then to fathom its depths, then the depths of infinite 
space and of that other infinite which is in the microcosm. Man 
had to discover man, the better to know himself. The cannibals 
had to create Caliban in the genius of Shakespeare; the new 
world had to bring forth the Novum Organum in the genius of 
Bacon; the naked Arcadians of Guanahani had to arouse 
Rousseau’s imagination into chanting the beauties of natural 
man and to usher in the French Revolution, the rights of man 
and the gospel of Karl Marx. The time had come for a world 
to die and for another world to be bom. The New World that 
was to be discovered was not merely the American Continent, 
but that world which the discovery of the American Continent 
was to bring forth in the minds of men. Someone was needed 
to open the way, to lead. And the first act could only be an act 
of faith“the discovery of a continent by one who had no reason 
whatever to believe in the existence of that continent. That 
lost world had to be found and someone had to find it; but this 
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was bound to be the greatest day in human history, and had it 
been entrusted to a man who knew what he was doing, he would 
have been dangerous to men. This task had to be given to a 
man whose vision flew over the waters of reality like those birds 
which you heard pass over your tired sails the night before the 
discovery; and he had to be given an illusion so identical with 
reality that he would sail towards his dream with as much 
certainty as if he had been there before and had locked it up 
in his chest. What if he led for the wrong reason, since he 
led to the right place? Mankind may know where it is going 
even when its leaders do not. You did not matter at all. Between 
Europe and America, you were but a bridge of aching flesh. 
You did not discover America, which is what mankind was 
after; you discovered the Indies, which do not exist save in 
your imagination; and because you would bend to yourself that 
joy, the spirit denied you access to the knowledge of what you 
were doing — and the continent does not bear your name. 

The vision vanished. 

Col6n died a second time. And he lives for evermore. 



NOTES 


I. NOTE ON THE SECOND EDITION 

Since the publication of the first edition of the present work a 
number of books and articles have seen the light bearing on the 
same subject ; some of them confirm, some criticise, and one at 
least claims to have refuted the hypothesis on which it rests : that 
of the Sephardi extraction of Cristobal Colon. I shall mention 
in particular La Lengua de Cristobal Colon, by Don Ramon 
Menendez Pidal (Buenos Aires, 1942); the Life of Christopher 
Columbus by Professor Samuel Eliot Morison (Boston, 1942); 
another Life published by Don Armando Alvarez Pedroso 
(Havana, 1944); and the article '‘Who Was Columbus?” published 
by Dr, Cecil Roth, Reader in Hebraic Studies of the University of 
Oxford, in the Menorah Journal, Vol. XVIII, October-December 
1940. I must also comment, and with much profit, on Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson’s Ultima Thule (London, 1942), in which the problem 
of Colon’s voyage to Iceland is discussed with great competence 
and skill. Finally, I shall take this opportunity to retouch a few 
passages in which errors of little importance have been detected. 

Professor Morison has dealt with my book twice; in his own 
Life and in his review of my Christopher Columbus printed in the 
American Historical Review (vol. 45, p. 653). He says: “More 
recently, Salvador de Madariaga, by fashioning a significant 
pattern of hypothesis and innuendoes unsupported by anything 
so vulgar as fact, presented Columbus as the descendant of 
refugee Catalan converted Jews.” I leave the reader to gauge 
what meaning Professor Morison can attach to the word 
“significant”. In what follows I shall assume that he attaches 
none. Now my thesis, far from being independent of facts, is 
precisely based on the existence of two incompatible sets of facts : 
those proved by the documents showing Col6n to be a Genoese, 
and those which establish that Colon never expressed himself in 
Italian, never showed any Genoese patriotism, and changed his 
name four times. So far no Life has conciliated these two sets of 
facts. Professor Morison has written a most interesting Life 
from the yachtsman’s point of view. I mean no disparagement. 
All he says about sails and sailing is both new and true, and what 
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better can be said of any literary work ? But this does not entitle 
him to dismiss as non-existent problems which he has been 
unable to solve. History would be too easy if written in such an 
airy fashion. Unless and until Professor Morison brings forth a 
better solution than mine to the gap between the “Genoese’* and 
the “Spanish” set of data we possess on Colon, he has no voice in 
this debate. ^ 

* 

# « 

In the preface which adorns the Life by Sehor Pedroso, Pro- 
fessor Haring (also of Harvard) is good enough to praise Senor 
Pedroso’s “refutation” of my thesis. Let us now see what 
Professor Haring understands as refutation. 

Sehor Pedroso does not even grant that I may be sincere and 
objective in my research. He begins his Chapter XXHI, p. 403, 
saying that in my work, “under the pretext of making known the 
biography of the Admiral, a pleading for a thesis and the pursuit 
of one only aim is maintained throughout its pages: to prove the 
Jewish-Catalan extraction of the Colombo or Colon family, the 
Hebrew origin of the Admiral and his condition as a converso 
Jew.” The book of which this is said is in the hands of the reader, 
and he will be able to see for himself to what extent Senor Pedroso 
plays with the facts. Anyone claiming that this book aims at 
proving that Colon was a Jew simply cannot read. A Life of 
Colon had to be written. The first duty of a biographer is to try 
to organise the data in order to set up a coherent portrait of the 
person whose life he is writing. In this case the historical data 
put before the biographer show an initial gap. This must be 
bridged over. My hypothesis achieves it. All the other Lives, 
including Sehor Pedroso’s, are not such Lives : they are just loose 
stories of unconnected facts. We have, therefore, to conclude 
about Sehor Pedroso exactly as we did about Professor Morison : 
Let him produce a solution of the incompatibility between the 
Genoese and the Spanish documents, and if it is better than 


^ Here is an example of the lighthearted way in which Professor Morison 
has dealt with these matters. In his Note z to Chapter II, p. zt of Volume I, 
he recalls the discovery of the missing royal confirmation of the majorat by Miss 
Gould, and the study made of this document by Altolaguirre in B 
Vol. 88, pp, 330-55; and adds: *‘Yct Salvador de Madariaga in his Ckristopim 
Cokmdm jp. 428, writes, ‘Coldn never said that he came from G^oa. 

TThe deed of entail of i497“'8 cannot be accepted as authentic/ ** And that is all. 
So that Professor Morison's readers are left with the impression that in the face 
of Miss Gould*s discovery (or possibly ignorant of it) 1 decide in my own way. 
Not a word in his book about the whole page in mine devoted to establishing 
my point of view. This is not quite my idea of scientific debate. 
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mine I shall be the first to say so. But a book in which incom- 
patibilities of such a calibre as those Senor Pedroso swallows 
without wincing remain unsolved, pace Professor Haring, cannot 
be accepted as a refutation of one in which they are solved. 

I shall take one point, and one only, of Sefior Pedroso’s 
criticism, because it is the only one about which he adduces an 
error which I must correct. He accuses me (p. 405) of “beginning 
by preparing the ground, with the aim we shall see anon, affirming 
that Fray Bartolom6 de las Casas [. . .] was an intimate friend of 
the Discoverer.” Who told my critic that I wrote this sentence 
“in order to prepare the ground” and “with the aim” or any 
aim whatever? That sentence, like everything else in the book, 
was written in good faith. It does contain an error. Senor 
Pedroso rightly says that “there is no single assertion from 
Father Las Casas to back such an affirmation”; but he acknow- 
ledges implicitly that Las Casas knew intimately the two brothers 
and the two sons of Colon as well as Diego Mendez. Whether 
he knew Col6n personally or not is neither proved nor disproved, 
though it is more likely that he did not. I have made in my text 
a number of slight corrections to rub out this error pointed out 
by Senor Pedroso; but since Las Casas had access to all the 
documents of Coldn and knew his brothers so intimately, it is 
evident that the actual material error in no way alters the weight of 
the arguments based on Las Casas* intimacy with the Colon family. 

A similar conclusion applies to every other of the remarks Senor 
Pedroso makes, and therefore I shall not argue them out, since they 
do not contain any new factor which I need take into account. I 
must, however, give this other example of his “refutation**: it 
refers to the signature of Col6n. According to Senor Pedroso, 
“Col6n meant to signify with them [the letters in the signature] 
nothing but the initials of his honours and dignities. Actually : 
.S. means Senor: the treatment for an Admiral 

.S.A.S. means Su Alta Sefioria: the treatment for a Viceroy, 
.X.M.Y. means Excellent, Magnificent, Illustrious: treat- 
ment for Governors, Captains General, and 
Members of the Council.** 

Now, this explanation overlooks the obvious fact that a signa- 
tory does not give himself titles in the third person. Moreover, 
the dots to which Colon attached so much importance are not 
eicplatned, nor is the triangular pattern, equally important for 
Coldn. 
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With Senor Menendez Pidal we come upon firmer ground. 
Here again, my book, once corrected on a minor point which in 
no way touches on the validity of the main thesis, stands as to 
the problem of Colon’s origin exactly as I defined it. The eminent 
Spanish scholar mentions my book in his note at the foot of 
page 10, in the following words: “In the language question he 
supposes that the ancestors of Colon were Catalan or Majorcan 
Jews who had emigrated to Genoa from Spain during the perse- 
cution of 1391, taking over with them ‘the Castilian of the 
XIVth century,* because in a few regions, especially, Tortosa 
and Majorca, ‘ Castilian was already spoken as the predominant 
language.* I am not aware of the origin of this extraordinary 
news. Moreover, the Spanish spoken by Colon, fundamentally 
aportuguesado as that of the Portuguese of the Cancionero de 
Resende, remains unexplained.** My error consisted in having 
taken over from one of my readings, without verifying it, that 
detail about Castilian being already the predominant language 
in Tortosa and Majorca. I have struck that out in the present 
edition. But the detail in no way affects the validity of my argu- 
ment. The expatriated Sephardi Jews spoke Castilian. This 
fact is confirmed by a Spanish traveller, Juan Ceverio de Vera, 
who in 1598 writes: “All the Jews of the Levant speak Castilian, 
and while in Tripoli I asked a Rabbi why, and he told me that it 
was not because of the quality of the language but because of its 
obscurity, for the Turks understand Hebrew, Chaldean, Italian 
and Greek, but cannot understand Spanish, and so as to com- 
municate sometimes before them they taught it to their children, 
for it had been taken over from Spain by the exiled Jews.’*^ 

Senor Menendez Pidal’s masterly study throws up the following 
results : 

(1) Coldn always wrote in Latin or in Spanish, never in 
Italian or in Portuguese. 

(2) His Latin was more Spanish than Genoese (Streicher; 
Pidal, p. 49) and when he makes errors in Latin they are His- 
panisms (Lollis). 

(3^ His Spanish is very aportuguesado y but without Italianisms. 

(4) “The apprenticeship of the pen was evidently made by 
Col6n only in Spanish and in Latin.** (Pidal, p. 24.) 

(5) “To what an extent was Spanish for Coldn the habitual 

‘ Ceverio de Vera (Juan) : Viaie de la Tierra Santa y Desoripeton de Jerusalem 
. . . con relacion de cosas marauiUosas assi de las prouinciaa de Leuante como de 
las Indies de Occidents. Pamplona, Mathias Mares, ispS, cap. XI, Col 94, 
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thought language, and above all the habitual language for writing 
is shown by the fact that his handwritten notes repeat in the 
margin in Spanish the very words printed in Italian in the text.** 
(Pidal, p. 23.) 

(6) “Living for nine years among the Portuguese, Colon no 
doubt learns spoken Portuguese but not the written language*’ 
(p. 27.) May I add that Senor Men^ndez Pidal says, “no doubt,” 
but that we have no proof that Colon spoke Portuguese, though 
it is likely. 

(7) “The first modern language Colon knew how to write 
was Spanish.” (Pidal, p. 27.) Here again Senor Menendez Pidal 
speaks of the first modern language, but he ought to have said 
the only one. 

(8) “Fifteen years before selecting Spain out of ambition, the 
genius of discovery to be had elected it as his language father- 
land, his cultural fatherland, since he took from it the modem 
language in which he was to write.” (Pidal, p. 27.) 

Senor Pidal’s explanation is that “Col6n, when he chose in 
Portugal the Spanish language as his written language, is one of 
the first to fill the ranks of the Castillanising movement which 
sets in in Portugal towards the end of the XVth century.” My 
own explanation is that Coldn knew and wrote Spanish before 
he came to Portugal. Both are hypothetical. Senor Menendez 
Pidal cannot prove that Colon “selected” Spanish, thus learning 
two languages, one for speaking and one for writing; I cannot 
prove that Col6n knew Spanish when he landed in Portugal. 
But I make these two points: 

(1) Senor Pidal’s conclusions as outlined above in no way 
present the slightest incompatibility with my thesis. 

(2) His strictly linguistic conclusions can be more easily and 
spontaneously explained in my way than in his. 

For it is more natural for a foreigner just landed in Portugal 
and without the slightest idea of his future in Spain, to write in 
the language of the country than in that of the neighbouring 
country whatever the fashion might be to speak and write Cas- 
tilian in Portugal at the time — and the fashion was certainly not 
overwhelming since Senor Pidal himself tells us that Col6n was 
one of the first to follow the trend. If, therefore, he wrote in 
Spanish it shows that there was a pre-determining cause. His 
Spanish had to be aportuguesado since he lived in Portugal for 
nine years. Finally, were we to accept Senor Pidal’s explanation, 
that Coldn learnt Spanish in Portugal and never wrote in any 
other language but Latin and Spanish, we would have to admit 
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that he never wrote in any language but Latin till he was twenty- 
five. 

The study of Colon’s language therefore, on the basis of the 
strictly scientific conclusions of Senor Menendez Pidal, leads 
rather to a confirmation than to a refutation of the Sephardi origin 
of Col6n. I must add that Senor Menendez Pidal himself comes 
to the point of doubting on an important aspect of his thesis upon 
meeting with concrete data which make it precarious: he writes 
that Streicher “makes an observation on Colon’s use of the cedilla 
which may be of importance. Colon writes Latin with cedilluy 
9e, 9i, and he even writes fi for the Latin ti followed by a vowel, of 
which examples abound, as in his notes to Marco Polo’s book: 
lapides prefiosaSy equinofialiy fivitaSy felt,'* Whereupon Senor 
Menendez Pidal comments: “Was it an Italian habit to write 
Latin thus ? I do not know, but I suspect it was not. In Spain 
and in Portugal it was frequent. Then, did Col6n learn the 
Genoese Latin I have suggested, or a Hispanic Latin, or did he 
just perfect his Latin in Portugal ? An important question for the 
knowledge of the cultural formation of the Discoverer.” 

So much for the language. But there remain the two other 
problems : Colon’s name, Coldn’s patriotism. And before leaving 
Senor Menendez Pidal, may I point out that he props his views 
on a fact I have proved to be false: “The first period must be till 
August 1473. Coldn resides in Genoa and in Savona till his 
twenty-second year as a wool worker, close to his father, tavern- 
keeper, cheesemonger and wool-weaver.” That is not so. The 
Genoese documents prove exactly the reverse, as I have shown 
in the text. Senor Menendez Pidal cannot repeat such a state- 
ment without first refuting my demonstration. 


Dr. Cecil Roth’s article brings to the debate a number of 
observations drawn from his knowledge of Hebrew sources and 
life which from an independent authority come to strengthen the 
view that Col6n was of Sephardi extraction. 

Of all my commentators Dr. Roth is the only one who deals 
with the question of the name, “It is an extraordinary fact,” he 
vrrites, “that among Italian Jews the transition from ‘Cok^’ to 
‘Colombo’ and vice versay which needs so much explanation, was 
not only possible but invariable. The surname ‘Colombo* is 
even to-day frequently found in Italy. Sometimes it is simpty 
tibe Italian translation of the Hebrew name ‘ Jonah’ or Pove f* * • •} 
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It may generally be assumed that persons belonging to this family 
are of comparatively recent Levantine origin. But there were 
very old-established Italian Jews, too, who bore the name, 
particularly in Piedmont and the northern provinces. In their 
case, the Hebrew equivalent (or rather original) was in fact 
‘Colon\ I do not mean by this that there was some accidental 
connection. I mean that a man who signed his Hebrew letters 
‘Colon* was invariably known in the outside world by the name 
‘Colombo*, which was the easiest approximation that a 
liquid-voiced Italian could reach. Here, then, we have the 
transition between the two forms that Senor de Madariaga is at 
such pains to discover.** 

Dr. Roth goes on to say that this form ‘ Colon * “is met with only, 
it seems, among persons of French origin,’* and provides examples 
which show that the zone of penetration of this name was precisely 
the Hinterland of Genoa. In conclusion he writes: “The reader 
must not jump at conclusions. This is not meant to imply that 
Columbus belonged to the Jewish family of Colon. But what 
may be stated quite definitely is that, while other persons named 
‘Colombo* would normally have contracted their name into 
‘Colom* if they wished to make it seem Spanish, only a Jew or 
someone acquainted with the Jewish tradition would naturally 
and automatically have considered it to be the equivalent of 
‘Col6n* and rendered it in this manner. The fact that Columbus 
not only did this, but also harped on the fact so insistently, and 
with such mystical reiteration, conjuring his children never on 
any account to vary it, certainly seems to corroborate the theory 
of his Jewish associations.** 

Dr. Roth points out also that a number of Coldti’s incursions 
into matters Jewish do seem to suggest first-hand knowledge of 
Hebrew literature. He rightly sets down that “here the Jewish 
student is able to carry Senor de Madariaga’s thesis a good deal 
further than he himself does.** Here is for instance one example 
in Dr. Roth’s own words: “But the most extraordinary of these 
indications is in a note of Columbus’s on the Historis rerum 
ubique gestarum of Pius II. In this he reckoned the age of the 
world ‘according to the Jews’, coming down to the year 1481, 
which was 5241 anno mundu This was quite accurate, and not 
very difficult to ascertain. But let us examine the note more 
carefully: y desde la destruccim de la 2a casa segundo los judios 
fasta agora sciendo el aHo del nacimiento de nuestro Senor de 1481 
son 14x3 a8o$. That is: ‘And from the destruction of the Second 
House according to the Jews to the present day, being the year 
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of the birth of Our Lord, 1481, are 1413 years/ By ‘the Second 
House* Columbus means the second temple in Jerusalem: the 
words are a literal translation of the Hebrew phrase always used— - 
Gentiles spoke of ‘the Destruction of Jerusalem* .** 

We have here, therefore, a clear indication, after so many 
already set down, of Col6n*s tendency to use phrases and to adopt 
attitudes characteristic of the Hebrew people. He does not say 
‘the destruction of Jerusalem*, as Christians do, but ‘the de- 
struction of the Second House*, as do the Jews. But Dr. Roth 
goes further: “Jerusalem was destroyed in the year 70. But 
according to the Jewish tradition (quite inaccurate, it may be 
added), universally used in Jewish law and chronology, that 
tragic event took place two years earlier, in the year 68 — the 
precise year that is indicated in this passage (1481 minus 1413 
equals 68, not 70).*’ We again see Colon follow as a matter of 
course an exclusively Jewish tradition. It might be argued that 
Colon says explicitly that he is reckoning the age of the world 
“according to the Jews’*; but it would appear that at least in that 
particular case, in which the Christian tradition happened to be 
right against the Jewish, he might have observed the error. Yet, on 
the contrary, he takes the figure without discussion and even tacitly. 

There is another point on which Dr. Roth is able to stress my 
thesis more than I could have done myself. Here are his words : 
“The Jews had to leave Spain on July 31st, though some managed 
to obtain a couple of days* grace, and the ships in which they were 
conveyed lay bard by Columbus’s tiny fleet which was preparing 
to put to sea. It actually sailed on August 3rd, just before day- 
break — that is to say, during the night following the Ninth of Ab, 
the Fast-Day that commemorates the destruction of Jerusalem both 
by Nebuchadnezzar and by Titus, Personally, I refuse to attach 
any exaggerated significance to such details, but I must confess 
that even as I am writing the significance of some of these co- 
incidences grows upon me. All were embarked, all was prepared 
for sailing, on August 2nd, the Ninth of Ab. Why, then, did he 
wait until the tenth day of the month, half an hour before sun- 
rise? On the former ill-fated day no Jew would begin an enter- 
prise. One who does work on the Ninth of Ab, the Rabbis say, 
will never sec a blessing therefrom. Is it possible that Columbus 
was aware of the anniversary, and aware of this ancient tradition? 
It seems too much to suggest, but it would explain a minor 
mystery which has never yet been satisfactorily interpreted/’ 
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The cases for and against the Sephardi hypothesis have been 
stated. Let the reader decide. Personally, I should resume the 
present state of the subject as follows : 

(1) Nothing has been published to show the Sephardi thesis 
as untrue or incompatible with the facts. 

(2) New data have come to light which strengthen it. 

(3) No other explanation has been provided to bridge the gap 
between the Spanish and the Genoese sets of data, and therefore, 
unless the Sephardi thesis be accepted, no Life of Columbus 
makes any sense whatsoever. 


II 

The voyage of Colon to Ultima Thule is ably discussed by 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson in his book under that title. Implicitly 
the author holds that Nordic historians affirm Columbus was in 
Iceland while the ‘"Latins’* deny it, because the former wish to 
prove, and the latter to deny a Scandinavian revelation to the 
Discoverer previous to the Discovery. Yet, the author of the 
present work, although a “Latin”, is convinced that Columbus 
was in Iceland, Mr. Stefansson adduces texts and observations 
of the utmost interest, which confirm my view. From the com- 
parison between Coldn’s assertions and the famous map drawn 
by Juan de la Cosa, made by Miss McCaskill, which he quotes 
with great effect, Mr, Stefansson concludes that the reputation 
of Columbus as a truthful man, and of his son Ferdinand as an 
exact chronicler, might well be rehabilitated ; and in this I concur. 
The most satisfactory hypothesis to explain the paragraph in 
Fernando’s Historie bearing on this voyage is that it refers to 
three islands, one of the Shetlands or the Faroes, Iceland, and 
Jan Mayen. Miss McCaskill remarks that, both in point of 
distance and in point of conditions for navigation in winter, the 
island of Jan Mayen fits in perfectly both with Coldn’s narrative 
and Juan de la Cosa’s map. Since this map is much better than 
any of the same period, it is but natural that Juan de la Cosa 
should have drawn his knowledge of that region from his intimacy 
with Col6n, which would confirm Colon’s voyage in a documentary 
way. This surmise is confirmed by two facts: Juan de la Cosa 
draws the outline of Jan Mayen with striking exactness; and the 
only islands which in his map bear any name at all are those Coldn 
said he visited : Iceland and Ilia Tile, traced almost exactly where 
Jan Mayen is and with an equal shape, but bearing the name 
Coldn gave it. 
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It would appear, therefore, that the conclusion I adopted in my 
text is confirmed by the able treatise of Mr. Stefansson; yet with 
an important correction, for which I am grateful to him. I had 
written that when Colon speaks of having navigated one hundred 
leagues beyond Iceland he meant West and not North. Mr. 
Stefansson has proved that he meant North and not West. I have 
corrected accordingly the corresponding passage in the text. 

HI 

Reading again the Origenes de la Dominacion Espanola en 
Amirica^ by Don Manuel Serrano y Sanz, enabled me to detect 
another error at the end of Chapter XV, and induced me to tone 
down a passage towards the end of Chapter XL The first error 
was made on the strength of an assertion made by Kayserling, 
who wrote that King Ferdinand had granted Santdngel a guarantee 
against future persecutions by the Inquisition. Senor ^rrano y 
feanz proves Kayserling wrong. But the privilege granted San- 
tingel and his heirs by Royal Cedula, signed by Fernando in 
Medina del Campo on May 30th, 1497, was no less exorbitant, 
for this converted Jew and his family received the privilege of 
taking over as their property all the property confiscated by the 
Holy Office from the heretics and apostates of the Kingdom of 
Valencia. It goes without saying, therefore, that the alteration 
which had to be made in the text in no way weakens, rather does 
it strengthen, the argument. 

As for the other passage, I thought it necessary to tone down 
my remarks in view of the data brought forward by Senor Serrano 
y Sanz showing that severe orders were issued confiscating the 
property of expelled Jews. 


IV 

Professor Kahle has published a pamphlet, a reprint from 
the Aligarh Muslin University Journal, Vol, II, on the map 
drawn by Col6n in 1498 and discovered in a Turkish map of 
1513. He rightly points out that this discovery implies a number 
of consequences on Col6n, and possibly on the Toscanelli episode* 
It is well known that F. Stretcher in his study, Die Kolumbus 
Originaie^ eine paldographische Studie, published in Spanische 
Forschur^m der Gorres Gesellschaft, Munster, 1928, denies that 
the copy of Toscanelli’s letter written on the Histmia Rerum 
belonging to Col6n is by Coldn’s hand. Senor Mcnindez Pidal 
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in his above-quoted essay leaves Streicher’s conclusions very 
much weakened if not altogether destroyed. The right to reject 
this copy as authentic has therefore not been established. Pro- 
fessor Kahle’s pamphlet leads to a similar impression. Repeatedly 
he draws attention to the coincidences between Colon’s map, as 
can be deduced from the Turkish map of Piri Re’is, and Tos- 
canelli’s map such as could be deduced from the instructions 
contained in the letter copied by Colon (if authentic) (see pp, 42, 
43, 45 of Professor Kahle’s pamphlet). Professor Kahle, who 
seems to accept Streicher’s negative conclusions as to the authen- 
ticity of Toscanelli’s letter, ends nevertheless, his analysis saying 
that in view of these coincidences between the map discovered 
in Turkey (embodying Colon’s ideas) and the ideas of Toscanelli’s 
letter, Vignaud’s opinion can not be accepted easily, at least in 
toto. It will be seen, therefore, that Professor Kahle from his own 
point of view reaches a conclusion almost identical with that of 
Altolaguirre, which he does not seem to know. 
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III. SPELLING OF SPANISH NAMES 


The position with regard to Spanish names in English-speaking 
countries is far from satisfactory. I am afraid it is even worse than 
that of English names in Spanish-speaking countries, though this is 
a hard saying. I will deal first with the name of Columbus and later 
with other Spanish names. 

A. Columbus , — The reasons why I have decided to use the form 
CoUn throughout the book are to be found in the text. It is no 
capricious choice. It was the name he chose and he wanted no other 
name, as shown in his will. His contemporaries knew him as Co/dn, 
Colomo or Colom in Spanish and Colonus in Latin. Peter Martyr, an 
Italian contemporary who knew him personally, latinises his name 
into Colonus, 

One always hesitates to criticise such an admirable institution as 
the British Museum, but in this matter of Coldn’s name its case is 
perhaps the worst. Had the B.M. catalogued it under Columbus^ 
wrong and unnecessarily cumbrous as that name is, it would have 
been after all in accordance with English-speaking custom. But no. 
It is catalogued under Colombo, which is the name Col6n deliberately 
gave up. Now, Colombo, born a Genoese, would not be known to 
history and would not be catalogued at all in the B.M. if he had 
not become Col6n, under which name he performed his life work. 
He founded a family of Spaniards with that particular name, and 
his name as a Spaniard and as a world historical figure is and was 
Colon, Furthermore, the B.M., having taken this wrong decision, 
is fatally led to such absurdities as cataloguing under Colombo persons 
who never bore that name, i.e. the two sons of the Admiral. It 
is evident that the natural moment to pass from Colombo to Coldn 
is when dealing with the great man himself and not arbitrarily, as it 
is done now, with Don Luis Coldn, the Admiral’s grandson. 


B. Other Spanish names. — The English-speaking peoples have a 
perfect right to use English names to designate Spanish persons or 

J daces, but not that of treating good Spanish names with the contempt 
or the Spanish language which they now evince. 

IsabeUa is neither English nor Spanish. The Spanish is Isabef. 
The towns and islands named Isabela by Coldn were feminised 
adjectives such as Ferrumdina from Ferdinand and Jtuma from Juan 
(Island being a feminine substantive). English and American authors 
may, if they so wish, call Santo Domingo Su Domme, or even St 
m 
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Domingo. But San Domingo is just as bad as if Spanish-speaking people 
insisted in writing WaSiingtom or Westmunster, It reveals sheer 
indifference due to ignorance. 

I know Castile is the usual English form for what Bacon gracefully 
calls Castilia^ a more accurate and, in my humble opinion, more 
English form than Castile, which is little better than incorrect French. 
I have chosen Castille, because, while it deviates less from current 
visage than Castilia (which I would have preferred), it respects the 
two L*s of the etymology. Moreover, Sevilla does give Seville and 
not Sevile. 

I have accented names in order to enable the reader to pronounce 
them our way — if he so desires. 
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V. NOTES TO THE CHAPTERS 

CHAPTER I 


1 Crist6bal Colon; Journal of First Journey, Navarrete, vol. I, p. i. 

“En las partes donde llegaba Don Cristdbal Colon ponia las armas de 
Dios e del Rey, conviene a saber, la Cruz por Dios y una bandera por nombre 
de S.A.” — Statement of witness in Pleitos. 

2 The description of the surrender of Granada is based on Pulgar-Cronica, 
pt. Ill, ch. CXXXIII. 

3 Pulgar-Cronica, pt. Ill, ch. XXIII. 

4 Pulgar-Cronica, pt. II, ch. IV. 

5 BerndldeZy ch. VIII, vol. I, p. 29. 

6 Pulgar-Cronica, pt. II, ch. Ill, 

7 Alfonso Xl fol. ccii verso. 

8 Pulgar-Claros, p. 150. 

9 Pulgar-Crdnica, pt. Ill, ch. CXXIl. 

10 Berndldez, ch. LXXX. 

11 VaUra-Crdnica, ch. LXX. 

12 Pulgar-Crdnica, pt. Ill, ch. LVIIl. 

13 Bemdldez, ch. LXXXV, vol. I, pp. 249-50. 

14 Pulgar-CrdnicOy pt. Ill, ch. LIV. 

15 Valera- Epistolas. 

16 Valera-Epistolas. 


CHAPTER II 

1 There are no portraits of Col6n of which it may be said that they reproduce 
the features of the original as observed by an artist. Thacher devotes an 
exhaustive study to those which claim to represent the Admiral, and the 
Raccolta has by no means neglected the subject. The oldest, which might 
conceivably originate in some direct observation of Coldn^s features, suggest 
features usually associated with the Jewish type, particularly in the hair, 
nose, lower lip and general impression of the face. 

Colon is traditionally represented beardless. This is a stubborn tradition, 
and may be based on some hearsay grounded on fact. But it is certain 
that at some time of his life he let his beard grow (“y vistiose de pardo 
como frayle y dexdse crecer la barua’*). — Oviedo, bk. II, ch. XIII, fol. xix 
verso). 

2 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. II, vol. 62, pp. 41-5. The venerable Bishop is some- 
what given to verbosity. The passages suppressed are either irrelevant or 
superfluous. 
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3 Bernaldez, ch. CXVIII, vol. I, p. 357. 

4 PleitoSy vol. II, pp. 191-4. 

5 “Trato y conversacion he tenido con gente sabia, eclesiasticos e seglares, 
latinos y griegos, judios y moros y con otros muchos de otras setas,” says 
Colon himself in his letter to the King and Queen prefacing his Book of 
Prophecies. — Navarrete, vol. II, p. 262. 

6 Las Casas^ bk. I, ch. CV, vol. 62. 

7 I'his letter is of so extraordinary a character that it came to be considered 
apocryphal by many scholars on the strength of Navarrete’s version of it. 
But on the publication of a photographic reproduction of it from the Archives 
of the Duke of Veragua, all doubts have been dispelled. 

See Vii^nand- Etudes, p. 677, the text and facsimile, as well as, in the 
preceding pages, a discussion of the authenticity and import of this royal 
letter. 

8 Such is, for instance, the trend of Ulioa, a Peruvian author, presumably 
of Basque descent, but of strong Catalan and anti-Castillian feelings: 

“The great official Raccolta, which does great honour to Italian science, 
inserts two hundred documents and more, bearing on Domenico Colombo, 
the supposed-to-be father of Coldn, ftnd on Domenico’s children. This 
mass seems overwhelming. Yet, out of this imposing mass of papers only 
fourteen bear on Cristoforo Colombo or on the brothers Giacomo and 
Bartolomeo attributed to him. Of these fourteen papers, there are seven 
the originals or even legalised copies of which hav-^e never been known [. . .]. 
Out of the remaining seven, of which we are assured that originals or 
legalised copies exist, only one, dated September loth, 1489, contains the 
names of Bartolomeo and Giacomo Colombo. This Bartolomeo, as well 
as his two brothers, if the document be genuine, were still minors, subject 
to paternal authority, for Domenico stands as their ‘father and legitimate 
administrator.’ At that date, the real Colon was in Cdrdoba, and the real 
Bartolom^, according to the ‘genoists’ themselves, was in London, where 
he had drawn the world-map.” — Ulloa-C.C., p. 349. 

For a rejection of the Genoa case on the ground that such a family may 
have existed but was not that of Colon, see Ricardo Bertran y Rozpide, 
Cristobal Colony Cristoforo Columbo, Madrid, 1921; and Cristobal Col6n 
f,genovi5?y by the same author^ Madrid, 1925. 

No time need be spent on the work of Garcia de la Riega, whose claims 
to make of Coldn a Gallegan Jew are based on a document which Spanish — 
in fact, Gallegan — scholars proved later to be a forgery. 

9 This is Vignaud’s line. The admirable industry and ingenuity of this 
devoted historiographer of Colon’s life and deeds are marred by an obvious 
anti-Col6n bias as well as by a deplorable lack of subtlety in the interpre- 
tation of the available paper data in terms of actual life. 

This is also, curiously enough, the line taken by Colombo’s countrymen. 

I hus : Is it not more reasonable to relegate these extraordinary events 
to the realm of fancy and to the particular state of mind in which Columbus, 
when his ephemeral hours of triumph gave place to adversity, had taken 
refuge ? Genoa, p. ai. Such a “solution” of the problem of Coldn is far 
too easy and far too lacking in respect for Colon himself. 


CHAPTER III 

I Johannes de Coluntbo de IMoconexi, habitator in villa Quinti^ promisit ct 
solempniter convenit Guiermo de Balbante de Alamania, textori pannorum, 
presenti, facere et curare ita et taliter cum efTectu, quod Dominicus Hus film, 
hic presens ct consentiens, etatis annorum XI in circa, stabit et perseverabit 
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cum dicto Guicrmo pro famulo et discipuUo, causa adiscendi artem suam, 
usque ad annos sex proxime venturis/’ — Genoa, p. 104. (State Notarial 
Archives, Genoa. Deed of the notary Quilico di Albenga (single file, No. 68), 
attested in Genoa on February 21st, 1429.) 

2 On the lease of the house in Vico dell’Olivella see deed in Genoa, p. 122: 

“ . . , unius domus posite lanue, in carubeo de Olivella, cui coheret ab uno 
latere domus Petri de Croza de Rapallo, ab alio latere domus Bertore de 
Valetariis, quas conducunt a predicto monasterio, antea via publica seu 
carrubeus, retro quintana. ...” 

3 On Domenico’s appointment to the wardership of the tower and gate of 
Sant’Andrea, Genoa, p. 124: 

” Ilustris et excelsus dominus Janus de Campofregoso, Dei gratia 
Januensium Dux, elegit ad custodiam turris et porte Olivele dilectum suum 
Dominicum de Columho, usque ad prefati illustris domini Ducis bene- 
placitum, cum pagis et obventionibus consuetis, omni prorsus except ione 
remota.” 

4 On his salary as tower-keeper and the appointment of his successor, Genoa, 
p. 126: 

“(Die VII decembris 1450.) 

“De mandato illustris et excels! domini domini Ducis Januensium et 
magnifici Consilii dominorum Antianorum, vos vencrandum Officium 
Monete Communis solvite Dominico Columbo, custodi turris et porte Olivelle, 
libras viginti unam januinorum, pro suo et sociorum stipendio trium men- 
sium, sive . . . L. XXI. — 

“MCCCCLI, die VII januarii. 

“De mandato ut supra, vos venerandum Offitium Monete Communis 
solvite Dominico Columbo, custodi turris Olivelle, libras viginti unam januin- 
orum, pro suo et sotii stipendio trium mensium incohactorum prima die 
presentis mensis, sive . . . L. XXI. — 

“(MCCCCLI, die XVI aprilis.) 

‘De mandato ut supra, vos venerandum Officium Monete Communis 
solvite Dominico Columho, custodi turris Olivelle libras viginti unam januin- 
orum, pro suo et socii stipendio trium mensium, sive . . . L. XXI. — 

“ Die XXV septembris (MCCCCLI). 

“ Illustris et excelsus dominus Dux Januensium etc., elegit et constituit in 
custodem et pro custode turris et porte Olivelle dilectum suum Augustinum 
de Boliascho, pro mensibus tredecim proximis tantum, cum stipendio, 
prerogativis et emolumentis consuetis, que precessores sui soliti sunt habere 
et percipere. Ex quo mandat cum Augustinum admit ti et teneri in custodem 
dicte turris ut supra, statim finitis mensibus tredecim diu concessis Dominico 
Columbo nunc custodi dicte turris ut supra. ...” 

5 On Domenico’s brother, Antonio, appointed lighthouse-keeper, Genoa, 
p. 128: 

“(1449, dei XI. a februarij.) 

“De mandato illustris et excels! domini domini Ducis Januensium et 
magnifici Consilij dominorum Antianorum, vos Venerandum Officium 
Monete Communis solvite Antino Columho custodi turris Capitis Fari pro 
suo stipendio mensium duorum libras viginti unam, sive . . , L. XXL — ” 

6 Deed, Colombo’s mother, Genoa, p. 150: 

“ Sozana filia msondam Jacobi ae Fontanarubea de Bezagno et uxor Dominsci 
de Columbo de lanua, ac Ckrutoforus et Johannes Pelegrinus filii dictorum 
£>ommci et Sozane jugalium. . . . 

. sciens et perfectam scientiam habens dictum Dominicum de Columbo, 
virum ipsius Suzane et patrem ipsorum Christofori et Johannia Pellegrini, 
vendidiase et alienasse et seu vendere et alienare velle quondam domum 
ipsius Dominici sitam in eivitate Jamie, in contraia porte Olivelle. . . . 
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. ipsa Suzana per se et suos heredcs annuivit et consensit, ac annuit 
et consentit dicie venditioni. ... 

“ Insuper iidem Christoforus et Johannes Pclegrinus filii dictorum 
Dominici et Suzane jugalium, ibidem presentes et audientes ac intelligentes, 
et scientes premissa omnia contenta in presenti suprascripto instnimento 
annuerunt et consenserunt ac annuunt et consentiunt dicte venditioni. . . . 

Actum Saone, in contractu sancti lullianiy in apotecha domus habitationis 
ipsorum Dominici et Suzane. ...” 

7 Lease of another house, Genoa^ p. 130: 

. . Spectabilis dominus Jacobus de Flisco, quondam domini Ectoris, 
frater et procurator reverendi domini domini cardinalis dc Flisco, com- 
mendatarii monasterii Sancti Stephani ordinis Sancti Benedicti ... in 
presentia etc. . . . Locaverunt et titulo locationis dederunt et concesserunt 
Dominico Columho textori pannorum lane^ present!, pro (se) et heredibus suis 
natis etc. quoddam solum sive terram super quod seu quam edificium vel domum^ 
positum in burgo Sancti Stephanie in carubeo recto ; cui coheret ante carubeuSy 
ab uno latere domus Joannis de Palavama, ab alio latere domus Antonii 
Bondi, super solo dicti monasterii. ...” 

8 Domenico sent to Savona by the woolweavers, Genoa, p. 142: 

“Cristoforus de Pentema et Antonius de Recroso, consoles magistrorum 
artis textorum pannorum lane civitatis lanue, et Guiliermus de Pentema. 

. . . Antonius de Garibaldo, Bertonus de Sarnio, Dominicus de Columbo . . . 
et Baptista Zenogius, suis nominibus et nomine et vice aliorum magistrorum 
dicte artis textorum pannorum lane civitatis lanue ac hominum artis predicte, 
. . . habentes noticiam et certam scientiam de quodam publico instrumento, 
pactorum compositionis. ordiniationum ac decretorum et omnium aliorum 
indicto instrumento contentorum celebrato in civitate Saone hoc anno, die 
ultima februarii, et scripto manu Antonii de Rimere . . . notarii saonensis, 
per et inter Antonium de Garibaldo et Dominicum de Columbo, magistros 
textores pannorum lane civitatis lanue, suis nominibus et nomine et vice 
aliorum hominum dicte artis , . . dictum instrumentum confirmaverunt, 
approbaverunt, ratificaverunt ac omnia et singula in co contenta.” 

9 Lawsuit with del Porto, Genoa, p. 164: 

”... condemnamus et condemnatos esse pronunciamus dictos Dominicum et 
Christoforum, et quemlibet eorum in solidum, ad dandum et solvendum et dicto 
Jeronimo de Portu libras triginta quinque monete currentis, infra annum unum 
proxime renturum, omni contradicione cessante.” 

xo Domenico a publican, Genoa, p. 144: 

** Dominicus de Columho civis lanue, quondam Jfdhannis de Quinto, testor 
pannorum et tabernarius. ...” 

11 Cristoforo’s birth* Genoa, p, 170: 

”... Cristofforus de Columbo filius Dominici maior annis decern novem . . . 
confessus fuit et in vcritate publice recognovit Petro Belexio de Portu 
Mauricio, filio Francialci, presenti, se eidem dare et solvere debere libras 
quadraginta octo, soldos tresdecim et denarios sex Jimue* . . . Actum Janue, 
in Fossatello, ad bancum La:rarii Ragii notarii, anno Dominice Nativitatis 
MCCCCLXX, inditione tercia iuxta morem Jfanue, die mercurU, ultima 
octohris.” 

12 Genoa, p. 148. The deed says explicitly: ^'Dominicus Columbus lanerius, 
habitator Saone, et Christoforus, eius filius. ...” 

This does not prevent the drafters of this volume on behalf of Genoa 
from describing it, a few pages earlier, in the following inaccurate terms: 
“IV: In August 1472, Domenico Colombo and his son Christopher are 
described as woolworkers in Savona” (p. 141)* Yet so far as Christopher 
is concerned, the deed says neither “wool worker” nor “in Savona ” 
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13 Giacomo an apprentice, Genoa, p. 112: 

“ lacobus de Columbo Dotninici, civis lanue, sponte etc. dedit et locavit se pro 
famulo et discipulo cum Luchino Cadamartori, praesenti etc. per menses vig- 
intiduos, ad addiscendam artem textorum pannorum. . . .'* 

14 Return to Genoa, Genoa, p. 154: 

“. . . Dominicus Columbus quondam lohannis olim textor pannorum, civis 
lanue, sponte et excerta scientia locavit et locat lohanni Baptiste de Villa 
. . . quandam appotecam cum domo in ea supraposita, sita lanue in burgo 
Sancti Stephani, in carrubeo recto. . . 

15 Christoforo witnesses deed in company with a tailor, Genoa, p. 134 : 

“ fdie XX marcii (MCCCCLXXII). — Cum nihil sit cercius morte . . . 
id circo prudens vir Nicolaus de Monleono quondam lohannis . . . de se 
bonisque suis disposuit prout infra . . . Actum Saone, in contracta palacii 
causarum Communis Saone, in apotheca ipsius Nicolai testatoris, quam titulo 
locationis conducit a lohanne de Uxilia; presentibus lohanne Vigna sartore, 

. . . Bernardo Sambaldo sartore, Christoforo de Columbo lanerio de lanua 
et Dominico Vigna sartore, civibus Saone, testibus ad hec vocatis et rogatis 
ore proprio ipsius testatoris etc.” 

16 The deed is known as the Assereto document, from the name of the Italian 
scholar who discovered it. It will be found in Genoa, p. 136. 

”... Christofforus Columbus de ordine dicti Pauli missus fuit ad insulam 
Almadere et ibi incaparavit seu emit summam sucharorum supradictam. . . . 
Noverint universi et singuli presens publicum instrumentum testimoniale 
inspecturi quod constitutus in presencia mei notarij et testium infrascrip- 
torum ad hec specialiter vocatorum et rogatorum Cristoforus Columbus civis 
Janue, requisitus hie in testem et pro teste recepi et examinati. . . . Qui 
quidem Cristoforus testis predictus, . . testificando dixit se tantum scire 
de contentis in titulo, videlicet quod veritas fuit et ext quod cum anno proxime 
preterito de mense julii ipse testis et dictus Paulus essent in loco Ulishone, 
transmissus fuit ipse testis per eundem Paulum ad insulam Amaderie. . . . 
Interrogatus si est de proximo recessurus, respondit : sic, die crastino de mane 
pro Ulisboa. Interrogatus quottannis est, quantum habet in bonis et quam 
partem vellet obtincre, respondit quod est etatis annorum viginti septem vel 
circa, . . . et vellet obtinere jus habentem.” 

17 Christoforo’s father witnesses a will in company with a shoemaker, Genoa, 
p. 158: 

”... Carlotina quondam domini Bartholomei de Vernacia et uxor Carloti 
Pisumi . , . testari cupiens . . . de se bonisque statuit, disposuit et ordinavit 
ut infra. . . . Actum lanue in burgo Sancti Stephani, videlicet prope portam 
Arcus . . . presentibus Dominico de Columbo olim textore pannorum lane, 
quondam lohannis, Marcho de Borzono callegario, quondam lohannis, 

. . . civibus et habitatoribus lanue, testibus ad premissa vocatis specialiterque 
rogatis.*’ 

z8 Litigation with Cheesemonger, Genoa, p. 114: 

”... Cum verum sit, ut partes asserunt et fatentur infrascripte, quod 
lacobus Bavarelus formaiarius alis consecutus fuerit quoddam extimum in 
quadam domo cum appoteca sub ea, viridario, puteo et vacuo eidem domui 
contiguis, positis lanue in contrata porte Sancti Andree, sub confinibus 
contentis et deseziptis in dicto extimo, tanquam in bonis Dominici de 
Columbo quantum pro libris ducentis quinquaginta ianuinorum monete 
currentis . . . et quod contra Return extimum per dictum Dominicum, tanquam 
patrem et Ugiptimum admmtstratorem Chnstojori, Bartholomei et Jacobi 
filiorum ipsius DonUmciy aefiliorum et keredum quondam Suzane eorum matris, 
olim uxoris dicti quondam Dominici, fuerit ellevata canela, et super hoc 
diu fuerit Htigatum per et inter dictas partes, et iam facte multe et diverse 
eiq>ense.” 
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19 1501, Genoese citizens swear that the three Colombos have been absent 
from Genoa, Genoay p. 176.: 

“Qui Monetus et Manuel sicut supra, iussi et citati, constituti ubi supra, 
prius delato iuramento, et interrojsrati de infrascriptis, eorum et cuiuslibet 
ipsorum iuramento, dixerunt et dicunt coniunctim vel divisim, ac omni 
validiore modo, via, dictos Christophorum, Bartolomeum et Jacobum de 
Coltimbis^ JiHos et heredes dicti quondam Dominici eorum patris, iam diu fore 
a civitate et posse Saonae absentes, ultra Pisas et Niciam de Proventia, et in 
partibus Ispnniae commorantes, ut notorium fuit et est. ...” 

20 The quotation from Gallo will be found m Thacker, vol. I, p. 190. The 
English version quoted in the text is based on Thacher’s, but differs 
from his in one or two cases in which he seems to have overlooked not 
unimportant points. The work of Gallo was published in Milan, Rerum 
Italicarum Scriptores, by Ludovico Antonio Muratori, 1723-51. 

21 For the text of Seranega’s record see Thncher, vol, 1 , p. 195. 

22 Thacher, vol. I, p. 202, gives an excellent reproduction of the title-page 
of the Polyglot Psalter, as well as of the pages in which the marginal comment 
on Christoforo Colombo begins. 


CHAPTER IV 

Colon never said that he came from Genoa. The deed of entail of 1497-8 
cannot be accepted as authentic. It is obviously one of the documents 
fabricated either in the interests of the Genoese school or in those of the 
litigants in the lawsuit to which the disputes between Coldn’s heirs gave 
rise in the sixteenth centur>'. This is not the place to enlarge upon the 
arguments which can be raused against this famous deed, beyond saying 
that it turns up in most suspicious circumstances and conditions in the 
course of a lawsuit. But it is a curious fact that this document is considered 
as genuine by the Genoese school and as a forgery by those who do not 
believe that Coldn was born in Genoa, evidently under the impression 
that it establishes the Genoese case. Yet if Colon mentioned Genoa in 
1498, how is It that a man with a family sense so strong that he appears 
in history surrounded by two brothers, two sons and two nephews, does 
not mention his own father, who was still alive and in need of help ^ And 
why does he insist that his heirs must be “de los de Colon” and not at 
all Colombos} And why does he want the estate to maintain *‘in Genoa a 
person of our lineage who keeps there a house and a wife [, . .] and take 
foot and root there,” when there lived his own Colombo cousins whom he 
does not mention — for he never mentioned any of his relations who remained 
in his native tou*n ? 

If this document were proved to be authentic, Colon would have been 
proved to be Genoese, but his identity with the wool-weaving family 
would have been destroyed unless the whole structure be conceived as 
a deliberate attempt by Colon to break altogether with his Genoese family 
while affirming his connection with Genoa. Thus read, the document 
would make sense, but would not speak much in favour of Colon’s shrewd- 
ness and intelligence. 

There are, moreover, other difficulties. No reference exists in the 
papers of Coldn or of those of his two sons to this 1497-8 entail, while 
m a letter to Father Gorricio, his trusted friend and adviser, dated May 24th, 
1501, i.c. when Colon was thinking of writing the 1502 w ill (w^hich is lost), 
he asks his friend for a certified copy of '*a provision which is there 
[in the Monaster>’ of Las Cuevas] authorising me to establish an entail- 
estate” (”una probisid q ala esta por q pueda yo hazer mayoraago”), a 
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sentence which Colon would certainly have drafted otherwise, had he al- 
ready established an entail-estate and therefore already made use of this 
** provision" which he obviously unearths in 1 501 for the first time. 

Nevertheless, the Entail Deed cannot be a complete invention. It must 
have been fabricated on the basis of the will of 1 502 which has disappeared 
without trace. And most of its executive clauses are probably — but only 
probably — correct. 

For another view on this curious document see Altolajifuirre, La Real 
Confirmacion del May orazgo f undado por Don Cristobal Colon, Madrid, 1926. 

A well-known forgery which can have had no other object than that of 
“strengthening" the Genoa case is the famous Military Codicil in which 
Colon describes the Genoese Republic as his most beloved fatherland 
(see Navarrete, vol. II, p. 305). It should therefore be noticed that of the 
only two documents in which Col6n speaks of himself as a citizen of Genoa, 
one is a proved forgery and the other one can inspire no confidence what- 
soever, to say the least. 

There is another paper of Coldn’s which may be interpreted as a declara- 
tion of allegiance to Genoa — his letter to the Bank of San Georgio, which 
begins with the words: “Though the body be here, the heart is over there 
continuously." Yet it should be pointed out; 

(1) That this is all he says about Genoa, writing to the Bank of 
San Georgio, which was in many ways to the Republic what 
the Bank of England is to Great Britain, an institution second 
only to the government in official dignity. 

(2) That he writes these w'ords in Spanish, like the rest of the letter. 

Moreover, the authenticity of the letter is disputed, notably by Ulloa 
{loc. cit,), who, unfortunately, does not provide the proof of his opinion. 
Suspicions may be entertained on the following points : 

(a) The phrase “la escuridad del gobiemo" does not ring con- 
temporary’. 

(b) No trace exists of the legacy to the Bank of one-tenth of the whole 
income to be derived from America, which the letter mentions, 
though Giustiniani, in his Castigatissimi Annali (Genoa, I537)» 
says: “Et Col6bo nella morte sua fece come bon patriota, p. que 
lasso per testamdto airuificio di S. Georgio la decima parte delle 
sue entrate in perpetuo, ben que I’ufficio predetto (n6 so p. qual 
cagione) no si ha fatto c6to di questo legato ne ha datto opera 
habberlo." 

(c) The letter says (April 2, 1502); 

“y porque yo soy mortal, yo deso a Don Diego my fijo que de 
la renta toda que se oviere que os acuda ali con el diezmo de toda 
ella cada un afio para siempre. . . ." 

Yet, a few days earlier (end March 1502), Coldn writes to his son : 

‘To te mando y encargo que tu lo debas tomar mucho a devocion 
de dar el decimo de todos los dineros que tuvieres que scan de 
rentas, que sean de qualquiera otra guisa el diezmo de ella, luego, 
sin dilacion de ora, dadio por scrvicio de Nuestro Senor a pobres 
necesitados, y parientes antes que a otros: e si no estuvieren add 
es tuvieres, apaitalos para se los enviar." 

Is it credible: 

(1) That Coldn should take two decisions quite different as to W’hat 
was to be done with the tenth of all his income, both with reference 
to Don Diego, and within a few days ; 

(2) And that he should not mention the more important of the two 
in his memorandum to his own son ? 
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The argument given in Raccolta (pt. I, vol. II, p. Ixxvii) to the effect 
that the memorandum to Don Diego was not the appropriate place to 
deal with this business, which was rather of a testamentary character, 
turns against Raccolta, for practically every item in such a memorandum 
is of a testamentary character, as, for instance, the paragraph on Beatriz 
Enriquez. 

The text of the letter is to be found in Raccolta, loc. cit., p. 171; the 
memorandum to D. Diego on the previous page. 

A forged letter, difficult to distinguish from the original, has been seen 
and is discussed by Harrisse. 

2 Pulgar^Cronica, ch. XXXVIII, p. 238. 

3 The relevant passages of Peter Martyr are to be found in the opening 
chapter of Thacher, vol. I. Trivigiano’s Libretto is photographically 
reprinted by Thacher (vol. II, p. 45^)- 

4 Oviedo, bk. II, ch. II. 

5 F.C., ch. I. 

6 “. . . El cual dicho Almirante Don Christobal CokSn, de maravillosa y 
honrada memoria, natural de la provincia de Milan, estando en Valladolid 
el afto de 1506, en el mes de mayo, murid en senectute bona, inventor de 
las Indias, de edad de 70 ahos poco mas o menos.*’ — Berndldez, ch. CXXXI, 
vol. II, p. 82. 

True the text says 70 and not setenta; and that in other passages similar 
figures are given in letters and not figures. But all the texts known are 
copies of that of Rodrigo Caro. That Bernaldez wrote 70 is possible but 
not certain, he himself gives the figure as a mere impression and not as a 
fact. An error of fourteen years in so battered a man w'ould be quite possible. 

For a complete discussion of all the dates suggested, see Vignaud-^tudes, 
p. 214. 

7 Diario, Navarrete, vol. I, p. loi. 

8 Quoted by Las Casas, bk. I, ch. Ill, vol. 62, p. 47. 

9 “Yo vine a servir de veinte y ocho aftos,” — Navarrete, vol. I, p. 31 1. The 
explanation of this sentence as a printing error or a slip of the pen is 
rejected, with what appear to be good arguments, by BeltrAn y Rdzpide, 
loc. cit. 

10 Diario, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 137, 

11 Letter 1500, Navarrete, vol. Ill, p. 254. 

12 *‘Che comincio a navigar di quatordici anni." — F.C., ch. IV. 

13 For a nej^tive answer to this question, i.c. for a rejection of the Genoa 
hypothesis on the ground of date of birth incompatibility, see Cristdbal 
Coldti y Cristoforo Colombo, by Ricardo Beltran y Rdzpide, Madrid, 1921. 

14 Bartolomeo's age. No direct documents exist. The deed of August 7th, 
1473, already mentioned {Genoa, p. 150), does not mention him, though 
it mentions Christoforo and Pellegrino. He was therefore a minor. 
Another deed, registered at Savona, in which his father gives him a pro- 
curation on June 16th, 1489, has been lost (see Vignaud»£tudes, p. 115). 

“Cinquenta aftos o mas," — Pleitos, Madrid, 1892, vol. I, p. 182. 

15 F.C., ch. II. The point, however, is not crucial. 

x6 Diego*8 age. This is the case with C 7 //on-C.C., pp. 95 et seq* His argument 
that, being a Churchman, Diego must have been the eider brother, runs 
counter to the accepted tradition of a country of soldiers in ffie 

Church took second best . . . and bastards. 
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1 do not discuss Ulloa’s other argument that Giacomo would never 
give Diego because he himself accepts that Jaume (Catalan for Giacomo) 
would, and in fact did, give Diego. So, if Jaume, why not Giacomo? 
On the other hand, the normal Spanish rendering of Giacomo is Jacome. 
There is a witness in Pleitos^ vol. I, p. loi, by the name of Jacome Ginoves, 
If, therefore, Giacomo Colombo became Diego, after Colon had named 
his son Diego in Castillian and not Giacomo nor Diogo (which is Portuguese 
for Diego), it strengthens the views put forward in the following chapter 
on the existence of a Castillian-Jewish tradition in the family, to which 
the whole group of Colombos returned on coming back to the Peninsula. 

Giacomo, bom 1468. See above, note 13, ch. III. The letter of Diego 
Col6n to King Ferdinand will be found in Duchess of Alba, Nuevos Auto- 
grafoSf p. zo. Here is the relevant passage : 

‘*verdad es que Hernando de Vega ha servido y sirve mucho a vuestra 
altesa; pero. el servicio quel almyrante, my hermano a vuestra altesa y 
a la corona real y el reyno hiso, bien cabia en my, siendo su hermano viejo y 
pobre y enfermo. ...” 

17 See Vignaud-^tudes, p. 506, where Colon’s life as a seaman before 1473 
is entirely wiped out as an invention- II Christoforo Colombo remained 
in Genoa-Savona till 1473, he cannot have been Cristobal Colon, as shown 
by the language difficulty. 

18 See note 12 of ch. Ill, above. 

19 Raccolta, vol. VII, p. 289. Jan. 1496. 

20 Ulloa {loc. cit,), led by his strong Catalanist bias, paints this struggle as 
an effort of the Catalans to liberate themselves from a Castillian dynasty. 
It was nothing of the kind, as proved by the fact that, to get rid of King 
Juan, the Catalans offered the throne to the King of Castille himself, 
Henry IV. Things are not as simple in life as our mind makes them out 
to be later. There was much that was merely personal in the trouble 
between Catalonia and the King of Aragon. 

21 Vignaud (£tudes, pp. 313-27) rejects this episode of King Ren6 as an in- 
vention of Coldn. His arguments fall under two headings : 

(a) “Coldn, a Genoese, could not fight against Genoa, since Rend 
was then the enemy of Genoa, after the massacre of Frenchmen 
by the Genoese on July 17, 1461, precisely the year when young 
Colombo went to sea.” This prejudges the issue. We do not 
know yet what was Coldn’s real attitude towards Genoa. The time 
has not come to discuss that yet, so this argument must remain 
in abeyance. 

(b) “Technically, the trick played on his men by Coldn is impossible.” 
It is not. Vignaud himself in quoting authorities can go no further 
than to say that it required exceptionally favourable conditions. 


CHAPTER V 

I Particularly in First Voyage, November 22th. — Navarrete, vol. I, pp. 54 "’ 5 * 

a Coldn*8 studies in Pavia University are one of the “facts” only to be 
found in Fernando Coldn (HistoHs, ch. Ill, fol. 7 verso), and in Las Casas 
(bk. I, ch. Ill, vol. 62, p. 46). 

An ingenious explanation has been supplied by Desimoni (Quistioni 
CoUmhiam. Raccalia^ ^9^30): “The woolworkers of Genoa kept a school 
for ffieir children in Vico di Pavia” (quoted by Vignaud- Etudes ^ p. 294). 

3 Las Casast bk. I, ch. Ill, vol. 62, p. 47. 
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4 Pina, p. 178. 

5 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. IV, vol. 62, pp. 51-2. 

On the battle of St. Vincent and the two Colombo Corsairs see Vignaud- 
Ptudes, pp. 333 and 165. His treatment is, as usual, painstaking and 
thorough. As regards the two Colombos it is, moreover, convincing. 
But as for the part taken by Colon, it is obviously prejudiced by a rigid 
Genoese-woolweaver point of view which leads him against all evidence 
to an obviously wrong conclusion, as pointed out in the text, i.e. that Colon 
fought for the Genoese and against Guillaume Coldn: see below, note 9. 

6 For the discovery of Ruy de Pina’s and of Palencia’s narrative see Vignaud, 
loc. cit. 

7 Ulloa points out the passage in Diego de Valera’s Epistolas, I, VII and VIII, 
pp. 29 and 32. The clearest passage is in Diego de Valera's Cronica, ch. 
XXI, p. 77: "Del caso acaescido al capitan de la flota francesa llamado 
Col6n en el cabo de Santa Maria que es a treynta y seis leguas de la cibdad 
de Cadi2.’* It was first found by Altolaguirre in an anonymous MS. at 
the Escorial. He refers to it, without knowing its actual author, in his 
pamphlet iColdn EspaHol? 

8 Cristdbal Coldn in a letter to the Aya of Prince Don Juan. 

This utterance of Coldn’s is known through his son Fernando, and 
therefore in the Italian translation which, the Spanish original being lost, 
has to be quoted, even though with little guarantee of its fidelity to the 
original : 

"lo non sono il primo ammiraglio della mia famiglia, metammi pure 
il nome, que vorranno, che in ultimo David, re sapientissimo, fu guardiano 
di pecorc, le poi fu fatto re di Gierusalemme, e io servo son di quello istesso 
Signore che mise lui in tale stato." — Raccolta, pt. I, vol. II, p. 275. 

The authenticity of this letter has been disputed by Tiraboschi, and the 
sin of making it up laid, along with many others, on Don Fernando. 
De Lollis has dealt with the subject and gives good arguments for con- 
sidering it authentic. His psychological defence of Coldn *s claim that 
he was not the first admiral of his family is not convincing. But there 
again, how do we know? — Raccolta, pt. I, vol. II, p. clxviii. 

9 There are two more arguments: one is that, as Italian scholars have proved, 
Coldn’s name is not to be found in the list of the Genoese crews; the 
other one is most aptly provided by Ulloa, who returns against Vignaud 
an argument rashly adduced on his side by Vignaud himself: Coldn 
bequeathed certain sums of money to some Genoese gentlemen: they 
happened to be interested parties in the expedition which came to grief 
off St. Vincent in 1476. Vignaud tries to build up on this his case that 
Coldn was on the Genoese side. Ulloa points out that the legacies were 
left by Coldn with the explicit proviso that they were to be paid so that 
"no one knows who gives the money" ("Hasele de dar en tal forma que 
no sc sepa quien lo manda dar"), which does prove that the legacies repre- 
sented conscience money, evidently from the Genoese corsair to the Genoese 
shipowners whose property he had attacked. 

10 Descubrimento das Ilhas de Castella per Colhmbo, Pina, ch. LXVI, p. 177. 

11 Raccolta, pt. I, vol. II, p. 171. See also note i to ch. IV. 

12 The story that Coldn offered his enterprise to Genoa was put into circu- 
lation by Peter Martyr, but it is generally held to-day that such an offer never 
took place — nor that to Venice either. See Vignaud, vol. I, pp. 413 et seq. 

13 Diego did thank of going to Italy; as shown, amongst other documents, 
by the letter of the King and Queen to the Bishop of Badajoz, June ist, 
1 495. ^NavarretCt vol, II, p. 175. 
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14 “del ambra es cierto nascere in india soto tierra he yo me ho fato cauare 
in molti monti in la isola de feyti vel de ophir vel de cipango a la quale 
habio posto nome Spagnola y ne ho trovato pieca grande como el capo 
ma no tota chiara y parda y otra negra y vene assay.” — Raccolta, pt. Ill, 
vol, I, table E. CL. 

15 The annotated book is: Historia di C. Plinio Secondo traducta di lingua 
latina in fiarentina per Christoforo Laudius fiorentino, Venezia, 1489. 

16 On Father Gorricio*s nationality see Raccolta, pt. I, vol. II, p. xxvii. 

See Father Gorricio’s letter to Colon on The Book of Prophecies in 
Raccolta, pt. I, vol. II, p. 75. 

17 See letter from C. C. to Bartolom^ Col6n in Raccolta, pt. I, vol. II. 

18 Thus Lollis in Raccolta. 

19 Thus Vignaud. 

20 Here is the text of the relevant part of the note : 

“Esta es la coenta de la criacion del mondo segondo los Judios: Vivio 
Adam CXXX anos y entonces [. . .] desde nacid abraam fasta que foe des- 
truido la segunda casa 1088 ahos y desde la destruccion de la 2* casa 
segundo los judios fasta agora sciendo el ano del nacimiento de nucstro 
Sefior de 1481 son 1413 aftos y desde el comien^o del mundo fasta esta 
era de 1481 son 5241 afios [. . .] mundo [. . .] 5244.” — Historia Pie II, 
Apostilla, 858. 

21 Cesare Lollis, **Qui a dicouvert VAmirique?^*: Revue des Revues, Paris, 
January 1898. Lollis points out Coldn’s tendency to give to the nominative 
plural of substantives the Spanish ending or or or; and above all, the use of 
the peculiar Spanish impersonal “hay** rendered as “habet** in the follow- 
ing: 

“ab ostro Hircani in Oceano septentrionalem versus orientem habet 
profundus nives.** 

22 This is, I regret to say, the explanation of Don Ramdn Mendndez Pidal, 
with which I deal below (note 3, ch. VI). 

23 The idea that Coldn was a Jew has been mooted several times already. 
Don Vicente Paredes, a Spanish scholar, held that he was a Jew from 
Extremadura, of the famous Converse family of Santa Maria. Garcia de la 
Riega made him a Gallegan Jew. They overlook the fact that the Discoverer 
was bom in Genoa. 

I am indebted for advice and suggestions on this point to the following 
gentlemen: President Morgenstem and Professor Aureus, of the Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mr. Leon Huhner, of New York; Dr. 
Cecil Roth, of London; and Professor W. J. Martin, of Liverpool. Dr. Roth 
has been good enough to communicate to me the following list of Italian 
Jewish Coldns, Colombos or Jonds (Hebrew form of Colombo): 

Coldn. Joseph ben Samuel. 

Joshua. Turin. ly-iSth century. 

Elijah. Bologna. 16th century. 

Shemariah Jedidish. Fossano. xyth century (according 
to a persona] MS. of Dr. Roth's). 

y<md. Joshua Hayim. Casale. 17th century. 

Michael Solomon. Pontestura (Turin). 1770. 

Solomon. Ivrea (Modena). 19th century. 

Solomon ben Joroph. 1631. 

Salvador (i.e. Joshua). Pinerolo. i8th century. 

Simeon. Casale. 1670. 

Cdombon Name of the last Cabbalist Rabbi of Leghorn. Died 
Hrca 1921. 
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CHAPTER VI 

1 Letter to Dotla Juana de la Torre, Aya of Prince Don Juan, Nav arreted vol. I, 
p. 272 . 

Navarret^y vol. I. p. 2. 

Ulloa has overlooked this patent fact . — Ulloa-Pr.De.y p. 46. 

2 Oviedo y bk. II, ch IV, folio v verso. 

F.C.y ch. XI. 

3 Pleitos. 

“Parece ser natural de otra lengua porque no penetra del todo la significa> 
ci6n de los vocablos de la lengua castellana ni del mode de hablar de ella.” 

This word “parece” might in those days merely mean “shows"; but the 
quotations given later in the text do seem to justify the assumption that Las 
Casas meant to be non>committal : 

Las CasaSy bk. I, ch. II, vol. 62, p. 44. 

Las Casas y bk. I, ch. Ill, vol. 62, p. 46. 

Las CasaSy bk. Ill, ch. XXXVIII. vol. 64, p. 194. 

Don Ramdn Men^ndez Pidal has kindly sent me his MS. of a note which 
he prepared at my request on this point of Col6n*s language. It is, as was 
to be expected of the chief Spanish philological authority, a masterly study 
of Coldn’s language. But I am afraid I cannot accept the conclusions 
which the eminent philologist carries over from his special to the general 
field. His points against the Jewish hypothesis seem to me lacking in force: 

(x) That Las Casas often refers to Cristdbal Coldn’s defective know- 
ledge of the language of Castille. The answer is twofold : 

(a) Las Casas says the same of Miguel Ballester: “Esta es su 
carta, y bien parece que era Catalan, porque hablaba imperfecta- 
mente. . . ." — Vol. 63, p. 334. 

{b) C. C. admittedly used an awkward form of Spanish, full of 
Portuguese, Catalan and Italian influences. But the more imperfect 
his Castillian is found to be, the more inevitable becomes the Jewish 
hypothesis; for how else can we explain that a man should use 
an imperfectly known language as his only written mode of ex- 
pression, even for his own personal and intimate use? The im- 
perfections of his Castillian were those of a stock language which 
had degenerated by exile; not those of a newly-acquired tongue. 

(2) That C. C.’s Castillian does not resemble some samples of Jewish 
Castillian which are known. There is no such thing as a Standard 
Jewish Castillian ; this is too patent to be elaborated. 

(3) The usual “official" Genoese “facts," which Don Ram6n 
Men^ndez Pidal gives as fully ascertained without venturing to 
criticise them, but which cannot be accepted — for instance, that 
he fought on the Genoese side at St. Vincent, a “fact" based on 
an argument which begs the question; and that C. C. resided in 
Genoa-Savona till August 1475, which is not true, as the Genoese 
documents themselves prove when they are read carefully (see 
our ch. III). 

Don R. M. PidaPs note has since been elaborated into a chapter of his 
book La Lengua de Cristdbal Col6n. Buenos Aires 1942. 

4 F.C.y ch. I. 

5 For the evolution Colombo — Colomo — Colom — Coldn see in particular the 
opening chapters of UUoa^Pr.De. His Catalan bias must & discarded. 
It constantly leads him into error. For instance, he imagines that there 
was a conspiracy on the part of King Ferdinand, in whomne sees an anti- 
Catalan hend, to caeUttianise Colom into Co/dn, oblivious of the importance 
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which the discoverer himself attached to the meaning of “Coldn,” as ex- 
plained by both Don Fernando and Las Casas. But when his bias is not 
at play he is a valuable mvestijrator, and his view on the Catalan origin of 
Coldn are undoubtedly important. 

6 *‘quod de domo Thome Colom et EUonons, cius uxoris* Johannis Colom, 
eorum filii et Aldonce eius uxoris, pelleriorum, civium Valencia, neofitorum, 
fuit extractum corpus Clare, vidue, mortue, uxoris Gabrielis de Vilanova 
neoiiti, quondam civitatis Xative.*’ 

See Baer^ p. 444. Yet the same Baer says: ‘Tch kann auf ihnen [Coldn] 
auch keine zweifelfrei jUdischen namen entdeckcn.*’ — Vol. II, p. 307. 

On the Amsterdam Coloms see Ulloa-Pr.De.y note 72. 

On frequency of the name Colom in Spain: Origenes de la Dominacion 
EspaHola en America. Estudios Histdricos por Don Manuel Serrano y Sanz. 
Vol. I. Madrid, 191S, 

7 See the discussion of the blazon from the point of view of a Catalan ancestry 
of Coldn in Ulloa~Pr.De,. pp. 44 et seq. I owe a note on this study to M. 
van de Putt, the specialist on Catalan heraldry. He is non-commital on 
Ulloa’s case, yet sanguine on Coldn’s Catalan origins. 

8 According to these Catalan specialists, the crest in Coldn’s arms is described 
as a world of gules crossed with a cross of gold, surmounted by a cross of 
gules or a field of gold. These, they claim, are the arms of a Catalan family 
of Monrds which has been found allied to one of the Coloms, and whose 
arms fit the crest adopted by Coldn for his scutcheon; moreover, what 
IS more striking, the name Monrds, made up of two Catalan words Mon Ros^ 
means Red World. 

Now, Las Casas and Don Fernando tell us that in their youth both 
Bartolom^ and Cristdbal used to sign themselves Columbus de Terra Rubra, 
i.e. Colom of the Red-Earth, or Colom-Monrds. It matters but little 
whether further study shows that the Coldn family were or were not actually 
connected with the Colom-Monrds; the point remains that they made 
some vague and discreet claim to be related to them by actually borrowing 
their crest and signing themselves Terra-rubra. The Terrarossa of the 
Genoites appears to me as a somewhat shadowy afterthought to prove an 
already proved case. On Columbus de Terrarubra see F.C., ch. X. 

9 On the circular of the Consuls of Barcelona see Ulloa-Pr.De.^ p. 301. 

10 Humboldt, vol. I, p. 283. 

11 Raccolta, pt. I, vol. Ill, table A. XIc, pp. lo-n. 

12 On the Cresques family sec A.R., vol. II, p. 202. 

13 F.C., ch. II. 


CHAPTER VII 


1 Brasil, vol. I, p. 29. 

2 In his As Relofoes do descobrimento da Guini e das ilhas Afores, Madeira 
e Caho Verde. Quoted in Brasil, vol. I, p. 4. 

3 This point — who arrived first in Lisbon, Christoforo or Bartolomeo? — 
is by no means settled. Fernando Coldn’s definite statement that Christoforo 
came first is important. Nothing, therefore, can be built on this obscure 
detail of the biography of the two brothers. 

4 Las Casas, hk. I, ch. Cl, vol. 63, p, 80. 

5 Barros, dec. I, bk. I, ch. IV, Note the use of Spain” for the whole penin- 
sula. 

6 See these concessioris m Brasil, vol. I, p. bexxv, footnote. 

F 
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7 BarroSf dec. I, bk. I, ch. II. 

8 Quoted by Buron, vol. Ill, p. 756. 

9 No mention is made of the roundness of the earth in the queries which 
occupied people's minds just before the discovery, because no one doubted 
then that it was round, as evejrybody knows, except would-be historians 
with an axe to grind. 

10 My summaiy of Toscanelli's letter follows the analysis given by Alto- 
laguirre, which in my opinion is unanswerable. 

On Toscanelli’s correspondence there are three views: 

(1) The old line: all is genuine; 

(2) Vignaud’s line: all is forgery; 

(3) Altolaguirre's line: the letter frorp Toscanelli to the Canon of 
Lisbon is genuine ; the letters to Coldn are apocryphal. 

My view comes nearest to Altolaguirre. But I believe that he has not given 
a satisfactory explanation of the story and I have attempted to fill up this 
gap, though at a later stage. 

11 Becario's map is of 1435. Andrea Bianco's of 1436. See this point well 
discussed in Brasil, vol I, p. Ixviii. 

12 Brasil, vol. I, p. cx. 


CHAPTER VIII 

1 Barros, dec. I, bk. Ill, ch. XI, fol. 37. 

2 True, the oldest dated edition of Seneca's tragedies is that printed in Lyons 
in 1491, but Coldn may have read undated ones, or, more likely, a foUo 
palimpsest of the early fifteenth century. He is sure to have copied this 
text for personal use. The passage quoted occurs in line 371 of set II, 
and is said by the chorus. 

3 The chief denier of the voyage to Thile is, of course, Vignaud. For Vignaud, 
the life of Coldn is quite easy. Everything that does not suit his view of 
Coldn is false. The elimination of early assertions of Coldn's pn this criterion 
leads, of course, to later eliminations: until nothing remains at ail of what 
Colon said of himself. 

^ Las Casas, bk. I, ch. II, vol. 62, p. 48. 

5 Raccolta, pt. I, vol. II, p. 292, note 10. 

The distinguished American scholar P. E. Means, after a visit to Iceland 
wrote to the author of this book that Icelandic scholars possessed data re- 
ferring to Bishop Bryixjulfsson and to his talks with a mysterious visitor from 
the South about 1476-7. 

6 Negro. See the vicissitudes of this Portuguese-Jewish family in Amador 
d* las Bias, notably pp. 280 and 456 of vol. II. 

7 On the marriage of Coldn, Vignaud is excellent (Stude$, p. 439). The 
passages from F. Coldn and Las Casas will be found there. 

8 There is a small chapter (XLII) in Ruy de Pina's CkrameU //, dedi- 

cated to the removal of the Convent of the Saints which toci place in 1490, 
September 5th, by order of the King; which is in itseltf a sign of its impor- 
tance. The beginning of the following chapter recalls the bir^ ok the 
bastard Prince Jorge, whom King John had by Don'Ana, the future Mother 
Superior. 

9 CMedo, bk. 11 , ch. 11, fol. ii, vetso i. 

10 Las Casas, bk. 1 , ch. IV, vol. 62, p. 53, 
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11 BarroSt dec. bk. 1, fol. 6. 

12 In particular, Vignaud, who seems to have a negative bias in his mind 
even when it is unnecessary and unwarranted. 

13 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. IV, vol. 6a, p. 54. 

14 The Geographical Conceptions of Columbus. A critical consideration of 
four problems, by George E. Nunn, American Geographical Society, 
New York, 1924. As will be shown later, Nunn exaggerates the know- 
ledge of Coldn in the matters of what are now called the “trade routes. “ 
But enough remains to justify my argument. 

15 He navigated twenty-three years. See note 7 to ch. IV. and text thereunder. 

16 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. XIII, vol. 62, p. 97. 

17 Coldn told this m books now lost, but which Las Casas read. See ch. XIII, 
quoted above. 

18 Vignaud throws doubts on Pero Correa’s story, i.c. on the fact that Correa 
did inform Coldn as told by Las Casas and D. Fernando. There is little 
weight m Vignaud’s objections. 

19 Las Casas, bk.I, ch. XIII, vol. 62, p. lox. 


CHAPTER IX 

I On Colon’s books see Libros y autografos de D. Cristdbal Colon, by Don 
Simon de la Rosa, Seville 1891 ; or Raccolta. Those that have been preserved 
are: 

Historia rerum ubique gestarum, by Enea Silvio Piccolomini (Pope 
Pius II): Venice, 1477. 

Ymago Mundi, by Cardinal Petrus de Alliaco or Pierre d’Ailly: believed 
to have been printed in Louvain between 1480 and 1483. 

De consuetudinibus et conditiombus orientalium regionum, by Marco Polo : 
believed to have been printed in Antwerp in 1485. 

Historia Naturalis, by C. Plinius: Venice, 1489. 

Vidas de los Ilustres Varones of Plutarch, translated into Castillian by 
Alonso de Palencia: Seville, 1497. 

Almanach Perpetuum of Abraham Zacuto: printed in Leirea in 1496. 

Concordiae Biblia Cardinalis S.P., an MS. of the fifteenth century. 

Three more books are believed to have been his: 

Sumula Confessioms, by St. Antone of Florence: Venice, i486. 

Philosophia NaturaUs of Albertus Magnus: Venice, 1496. 

The Tragedies of Seneca, palimpsest of the fifteenth century. 

He has certainly known and used the Catholicon of John of Genoa, 
and the Etymologies of St. Isidorus of Seville. It was in the first that he 
found this strange etymolojgpr for Germany, which he notes in passing, 
on the margin of d’Ailly : quasi gerens immania.*’ 

A detailed, comparative study of the marginal notes written by CokSn 
on his Historia of Pope Pius 11 and on his Ymago Mundi, made by Buron 
in his introduction to d’Ailly (pp. 23 et seq.), proves conclusively that Coldn 
read his d’Ailly already in print in 1481. Moreover, as we are certain that 
d’Ailly’s book was well known in MS. in Portugal before it app^red in 
print, d’Axlly’s influence on Coldn’s plans is obvious and well established. 

a Note 187, Text of d’Ailly and of Coldn, Buron, vol. 1 , p, 316. (D’Ailly’s 
text not complete in Raecoka*) 

3 Note at I, Buron^ vol. 1 , p^ 329. 

4 Note aas-6, Buron, vol. 1 , p. 33S. 
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5 Note 305, Buron, vol. II, p. 383, 

6 Note 199, Buron, vol. I, p. 325. 

7 Note 430^31, Buron, vol. II, p. 475. 

8 Note 95, Buron, vol. I, p. 274. (There is a misprint in this note.) 

9 Note 207, Buron, vol. I, p. 326. 

10 “ Lithie in plerisquc locis auri et gemmis afluant.” 

“habet smaragdis et purissimum cristalum.” — Note 150, Buron, vol. I, 
p. 302 - 

The phrase on griffins is suppressed in C. C.’s marginal note. 

It is also suppressed in the text of d*Ailly given by Raccolta, which deprives 
this passage Of its value! — Raccolta, pt. I, vol. II, p. 386. 

11 Note 257, Buron, vol. II, p. 358 

12 Note 260, Buron, vol. II, p. 360. 

“dc more et vita trogoditorum et situ eius multa miranda.*' — Note 262, 
Buron, vol. II, p. 362. 

13 Buron, vol. II, p. 39. 

14 Buron, vol. II, p. 39. 

15 Notes 473-4, Buron, vol. II, pp. 491-2. 

16 Note 475, Buron, vol. II, p. 494. 

17 Note 470, Buron, vol. II, p. 488. 

18 Note 446, Buron, vol. II, p. 479. 

19 Raccolta, pt. I, vol. Ill, p, 86, No. 639; or vol. II, p. 422. 

20 **nec david nec Salomonne nec alij posederunt nisi a dan vsque Bersabe 
videlicet 160 miliaria.” 

“A loppe vsque Bethleem idest 66 miliaria qua propter parum possessum 
fuit a ludesi.” 

“fl. yordan.” 

“hec est terminus terre promisionis .” — Notes 1 13-15, Buron, vol. I, p. 284. 

21 '*hec aut terra variarum opum diues est frugibus fertilis aquis illustris opima 
balsamis.” 

“ubi propter hoc existauerCit iudci eft promissft prophetibus terrft flufttes 
lacte & mellc.” 

Note 106, Buron, vol. I, p. 280. 

22 Note 47, Buron, vol. I, p. 240. 

23 Note 313, Buron, vol, II, p. 388, 

24 Note 397. Buron, vol. II, pp. 458 et seq. 

25 Note 398, he, cit. 

Note 418, Buron, vol. I, p. 468. 

26 Buron, vol. I, p. 232. 

27 Note 6, Buron, vol. I, p. 176. 

28 Notes 7-8, Buron, vol. I, p. 184. 

29 Note 55, Buron, vol. I, p. 250. 

30 Btiroff, vol. I, p. 188. 

31 Note j6, Buron, vol. I, p. 250. 
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32 Note 660, Buroriy vol. Ill, p. 602, 

This reference to his four maps might suggest that the note was written 
during this second period in which he was reduced to earning his living 
by drawing maps, i.e. towards 1490. 

33 The view of Vignaud on Toscanelli and Columbus seems to me wrong. 
The letter and map have existed. This flows inevitably from Altolaguirre^s 
discussion, and since the letter and map existed and Toscanelli’s scheme 
is practically identical with Coldn’s, it follows that they were known to 
Col6n. Moreover, how could he not have known them, living as he did 
in the same circles and moved as he was by so strong a passion for the very 
problem with which thej* dealt ? 

34 Note 4’8o, Buron, vol. II, p. 522. 

35 Notes 8-9, Buron, vol. I, p. 185. 

36 Note 486, Buron, vol. II, p. 526. 

Note 489, Buron, vol. II, p. 526. 

37 Note 374, Buron, vol. II, p. 436. 

38 Note 677, Buron, vol. Ill, p. 660. 

Same idea expressed in Note 43, Buron, vol. I, p. 236: “finis terre 
habitabilis versus oriens et finis terre habitabilis versus occidens sunt satis 
prope et inter medium est paruum mare.” 

39 Note 37, Buron, vol. I, p. 232. 

40 The point is discussed by Vignaud (Toscanelli and Columbus) in chs. VIII, 
IX and X and in Altolaguirre. I incline to Altolaguirre’s conclusions. 
Sec a justification of Coldn’s error on this in Nunn, 

41 His real name was Ahmet ben Kebir. The observation of Vignaud (loc. ett,, 
p. 84) that Alfragamus’s 56^ miles were equivalent to Columbus’s, is, 
I believe, successfully answered jy Altolaguirre (loc. cit., ch. III). 

42 This fact leads Vignaud to doubt that the voyage to La Mina, where Colon 
is supposed to have measured the degree, ever took place. 

Nunn, however, has proved that, in the circumstances, Coldn was bound 
to make the mistake he made, and that therefore there is no reason to doubt 
his word. — Nunn, ch. I. 

43 Like Toscanelli, he did not profess to know how wide the Western way 
was in itself, but he did try to calculate it on the basis of the West-to-East- 
by-land distance as known to him. Now, this land-distance he took from 
Marinus — 225®; he realised that Ptolemy had corrected Marinus down 
to 180®, yet observed that there was all the “Ultra-Ganges India,” all the 
Asiatic continent beyond India proper, to add to Ptolemy’s (and Marinus’) 
length, and in this way he went back to 225® ; but these 225® were in reality 
a translation into degrees of the actual width of the continent in leagues, 
i.e. 16,000; and as Ptolemy made out the degree to be 62^ miles, Coldn had 
to correct Ptolemy by reducing his degrees from 62 J miles to 563 miles, and 
therefore the 16,000 miles of Asia and Europe covered for him not 225® but 
282®. 

See all this calculation in Nunn. 

44 See Burout vol. I, p. 208. 

45 The actual words of Esdras will be found in Apocrypha, II, 6, verses 42 and 
47 (The Apocrypha according to the Authorised Version, University Press, 
iMord): 

**42: Upon the third day dUHi didst command that the waters should be 
gathered in the seventh ^rt of the earth: six parts hast thou dried up, and 
kept ^em, to the intent that of these some being planted of God and tilled 
might serve thee.” 
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“47: upon the fifth day thou saidst unto the seventh part, where the waters 
were gathered, that it should bring forth living creatures, fowls, and fishes : 
and so it came to pass.” 

46 Raccolta, pt. 1 , vol. II, p. 82. 

47 Note 487, Buron^ vol, II, p. 526. 

48 NtKe 485, Burofit vol. II, p. 524. 

49 Authors do not all agree that Coldn's degree was 56I from the first. An easy 
calculation will show that, even if at the beginning of his career Coldn ac- 
cepted Ptolemy’s standard of 62^ (at the equator), his ”51 degrees” at the 
parallel of the Canary Islands would amount to about 2754 miles, still by far 
the shortest estimate ever made for the crossing, and one which therefore 
would lead him to expect islands at about 688 leagues, which is exactly where 
he did expect them. 

50 Note 68, Burottf vol. I, p. 260. 

Note 69, Burortt vol. I, p. 260; and Raccolta, pt. I, vol. Ill, p. 381. 

5 1 Notes 70 and 72, Buron, vol, I, p. 260. 

52 Notes 74-75. Buron, vol. I, p. 26a. 

It should be pointed out that the tone and substance of these notes on 
India unmistakably show that they were written at an early date, during 
the time when Coldn was ruminating his scheme. No difficulty need be 
raised on ac^unt of his mention of Spain in Note 75, for, as has been pointed 
out, Spain in those days meant the whole peninsula. 


CHAPTER X 


1 Pina, ch. LXXXII, p. 193. 

2 Letter to the King, May 1505, Raccolta, pt. I, vol. II, p. 355. 

3 The ” 14 months” explanation is d’Avczac, quoted by Vignaud, vol. I, 
p. 364. The solution which consists in throwing over Coldn as a liar comes, 
of course, from Vignaud, loc. cit, 

4 This was Bacon’s opinion. See below, note 12, ch. XXL 

5 A fact which has been overlooked by those who would accuse Coldn of 
inaccuracy on the ground that John II was not King when, on Coldn’s 
running, he would have begun to put his plans before him. Here, again, 
Coldn is found correct. 

6 Letter of March 1502, Raccolta, pt. I, vol. II, p. 79, 

7 Barros, dec. I, bk. Ill, ch. XI. 

8 Las Casas, bk, I, ch. IV, vol. 62, p. 54. 

F.C„ ch. VII. 

9 ^e first wlm, to my knowledge, struck on this parallel between Don 
Quixote and Coldn was Jacob Wassermann, in a book unfortunately marred 
by a total^ incomprehension of Ferdinand and Isabel. Wassermann also 
Menas inclmed to sympathise with those who think ttiat Coldn was Jewish ; 
but he did not go into the matter at all. 

10 Letter to the King and Queen, March 23rd, 1502, RaecoUa, pt. I, vol. II, 
P- 79 * 

Sq conragious was hts ardent nature that Las Casas, in transcribing this 
tett», writra; la voluntad,” i.e. “He consumed my will with 

“me abi^ la voluntad,” “He opened up my wai”-^JUf 
Casas, bk. I, ch. Ill, vol. 6a, p. 46. k 7 
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11 True, Vignaud maintains that the Portuguese did not think of India when 
they talked of “India,** but of Ethiopia and Prester John {Vigtiaud^ vol. I, 
ch. IV), but his opinion is untenable, and has, I think, been successfully 
dealt with not only by Altolaguirre {loc. cit.) but by the Portuguese them- 
selves (Brasil). 

12 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. XXVIII, vol. 62, p. 217. 

13 Las Cas€u, bk, I, ch. V, vol. 62, p. 55. 

14 Sec below, note 17, ch..XV. 

15 Vignaud, for instance, who is never more wrong-headed than when he 
denies that Col6n meant to go to the Indies by the West. Of course he 
did — amongst other things. 

16 Las Casas, bk. II, ch. V, vol. 63, p. 57. 

17 First Voyage, November 12th, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 54. 

18 Note 367, Buron, vol. II, p. 426. 

19 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. XXVIII, vol. 62, p. 218. 

20 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. XXVIII, vol. 62, p. 218. 

21 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. XXVIII, vol. 62, p. 218. 

22 See Brasil, p. 30. 

23 Oviedo, bk. II, ch. Ill, fol. iii verso. 

24 Letter to the King and Queen, March 23rd, 1502, Raccolta, pt. I, vol. II, 

‘ P- 79- 

25 Barros, dec. I, bk. Ill, ch. XI, fol. 37 verso. 

26 As shown by Vignaud (vol. I, p. 383 footnote). He seems, however, to 
be mistaken in believing that the three men made up a permanent “ Com- 
mittee of Mathematicians.’* Cf. Brasil. 

Vignaud does, in my opinion, make a good case for his account of what 
happened with Coldn’s proposals in Portugal as against Las Casas and 
Fernando Col6n. I have followed his narrative in all essentials. 

27 Las Casas (bk. I, ch. XXVIII, vol. 62) and Fernando Coldn (ch. XI) actually 
say King John did send such a caravel. I believe Vignaud is right in his 
scepticism on this point (vol. I, p. 394). It was an obvious case of fear 
and suspiciousness, from which Colon often suffered. 

28 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. XXVIII, vol. 62, p. 222. 

Oviedo, bk. II, ch. IV, fol. v verso. 

29 Fernando dc Rojas, the Converso author of The Tragi-Comedy of Calisto 
and Melibea, a masterpiece of Shakespearian excellence. 

30 Note 57, Buron, vol. I, p. 246. 

31 My reading of the Toscanelli episode will now be plain. Curiously enough, 
Vignaud, who accuses Coldn of all kinds of untruths, of which he is in- 
nocent, refuses to see that the author of the forgery of To8canelli*s letter 
is Coldn himself. In tny view, this results inevitably from the comparison 
of the Italian and Latin texts known through Fernando Coldn and Las Casas 
with rite Latin text discovered by Mr. Harrisse in the blank page of Pius 
ll’s History. Ahoiaguirre had already observed that the data which might 
be moat lueful for a navigator had been omitted and the crucial figure 
for the distance across the water misplaced with an obviously deliberate 
intention. This amlysis td Altolaguirre should sufhee to establish that 
the origin of the forgery is Coldn hSssetf. 
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There are other indications, and notably the word populatissimoy an 
Italianism which Vignaud reproaches to the Spanish text and which occurs 
frequently in Coldn^s Spanish. 

Finally, the version I have given provides an explanation for a still un- 
explained fact. Why did Coldn run away from Portugal? The fact is 
certain (cf. Vignaud, vol. I, p. 399), but no one has provided a plausible 
explanation. A man who has stolen an important document must run 
away. Secrecy in all that pertained to discovery was a policy already well 
established under King John. Col6n could not leave Portugal leaving that 
document behind; he could not show it without proving himself a thief. 
He made up the correspondence with Toscanclli (who was by then dead 
and would not deny it), and though such an invention would not have cut 
much ice in Lisbon, it certainly would in Seville, where he was in a position 
to give plausible reasons for keeping its existence secret from the Portuguese. 


CHAPTER XI 

t See the discussion of this point in A.R,, vol. I, ch. 1 . 

2 A.R., vol. I, p. 1. 

3 A.R., vol. I, p. 39. 

4 Conclusion No. 2 may be extended even to the Church, over which some 
Jews came to hold considerable power by holding high functions of State. 
Here is an example : 

‘*Don Samuel Levi, tesorero mayor del rey, y Velasco Garda, alcalde 
del rey, ambos oidores de su audiencia, por mandado del rey dieron sentencia 
en favor del obispo y cabildo de la catedral de Cdrdoba para que no pagasen 
yantar al despensero del Monarca. Sevilla 1357, Sept. 18.” — Rafael 
Ramirez de Arellano, Histaria de Cdrdoba, vol. iV {Ciudad Real, 1920), 
quoted in Die Juden im christlichen Spamen, by Fritz Baer, Berlin, p. 180. 

5 A.R., vol. I, p. io6. 

6 A.R., vol. I, p. 5. See ch. XXIX, p. 361 of the present work. 

7 ** Dialog! lat^ dignissimi in quibus impiae judaeorum opiniones [. . .] 
confutantur.’* — A,R,, vol. I, p. 5 note. 

8 El Puflal de la Fi, by Fray Reimimdo Martin de Subirats; PuEal de los 
Judiot, by Fray Pedro de Barcelona: A.R., loc. cit. 

9 Pero Lopez de Ayala, Crdnka de Enrique III, dec. I, ch. XXXX (quoted 
by A/?., vol. II, p. 38.) 

xo A,R,, vol. II, p. 404, 

XI A.R., vol. II, p. 496. 

12 A,R,, vol. Ill, p. 56. 

X3 A.R., vol. Ill, p. 131. 

X4 Fortalitium Fidei. AM,, vol. Ill, p, 137, refers to an edition printed in 1494. 

15 Quoted by A,R,, vol. Ill, p. 141. 

x6 I hope 1 will be forgiven for this neologism. Hierof^mitet is a pedantk: 
mouthful and misrepresents the lively part taken by thi§ order in the Hie 
of Spain in those da^. 

17 Zeius Ckriiii centra Judaeoi et Sarraeemu, AM,, vd. Ill, p. 106; ruina 
eorum oonstxtuttiu' et construitur vera et oatholica ipea dnpidiaiia.'* 

18 AM,, y<A, 111 , p, 237. 
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xn] NOTES TO THE CHAPTERS 

19 SxgUenza, vol. II, p. 295. 

20 There are several letters of the Queen to her confessor. They are to be 
found in Siguenza, vol. Ill, pp. 320 et seq. 

21 Btrndldez^ ch. XLII, vol. I, p. 125. 

22 Bemdldez, ch. XLIII, vol. I. pp. 124 et seq. 

23 Text in Kayserlingf p. 27. 

This author has no sense of historical aloofness and impartiality. Thus, 
on p. 44 he speaks of the ** outrageous*’ persecutions of the Inquisition 
against Fray Hernando de Talavera, and on p. 45 he speaks of Diego 
de Deza, a learned theologian of Jewish descent [. . .] much esteemed.” 
But he omits the fact, which can hardly have escaped his notice, that the 
inquisitor who authorised the persecutions against the saintly Talavera 
was Diego de Deza. 

This strong bias, noticeable time and again in his otherwise scholarly 
book, adds weight to his assertion on the prevalence of “judaising” amongst 
Conversos. 

24 Pulgar-Cr<inica, ch. LXXVII, p. 136. 

See also the account which he gives of the new Christians who were 
found judaising in Toledo, and which he gives quietly in his usual way, 
yet obviously convinced that the findings of the Inquisition in the matter 
were true. — Loc, cit.^ ch. LIV, p. 269. 

25 Zurita, note to ch. XL of D. de Valera’s MS. chronicle. 

26 A.R.y vol. Ill, p. 40. 

27 Pulgar-Crdnica, ch. CIII, pp. 176-9. 

28 A.R.f vol. II, p. 220. 

29 Siguenza^ vol. II, p. 305. 

30 See Erasmz et VEspagne^ by Marcel Bataillon, Paris. 

31 Thus Kayserlitig: ”his [King Ferdinand’s] chief object was to secure the 
wealth of the Marranos.” 

32 ”un regidor Juan de Cdrdoba [. . .] mandd que fuesen todos [a quien habia 
hecho dafios y males] satisfechos de su hazienda e lo que cobid manddlo 
repartir a los pobrcs.” — Valera^ ch. XL, p. 122. 

33 BemdldeZy ch. XLIII, vol. 1 , p. 124. 

34 Revue HisparUque, vols. 4 and 5. 

35 Here again Kayserling shows his bias: he mentions the punishment but not 
the conspiracy (p. 34). 

36 Cases such as Alonso de Espina, who, though a Ctmverso^ condemned both 
faithful and faithless Jews, are the exception which confirms the rule; 
they rraresent the new Christian who has realised that the specific feature 
of old Christians is precisely not to distinguish between Jew and Jew. 

37 Note 856 to Historia of Pliny, Raccolta, pt. I, vol. 11 , p. 366. 


CHAPTER XII 
I See above, note 3 to ch. VL 

Let no person whose fsith and oonvkfioni have not been tested by danger 
throw t£e first stone. 
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3 For La Rabida, Vignaud (vol, I. p. 485) seems to me a reliable guide. I 
have, on the whole, based my narrative on his scholarly and welLargued 
conclusions of fact; not so in matters of Motive. 

4 Duro^ p. 19. 

5 “e se iba derecho de esta villa a la villa de Huelva para fallar y verae con su 
cuhado, casado con una hermana de su mujer [ . . .] e que habia nombre 
Muliar.’* — Dr. Garcia Fernandez in Nixvarrete^ vol. Ill, p. 561. 

6 No proof has been given that this friar was ever the Queen’s confessor. 
The error, if it is one, as it probably is, may come from the fact that he 
had been contador, accountant, before he became a friar. And as the two 
professions do not go well together, he was voce populi promoted confessor 
from contador. 

7 Las CasaSf bk. I, ch. XIII, vol. 62, p. 100. He writes Deteine, instead of de 
Tcive. 

8 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. XIII, vol. 6a, p. 98. 

9 Pulgar-Claros, pp. 65-6. 

10 This follows from two statements of Coldn. The first, to be found in the 
diary of his first voyage (August 9th, 1492), to the effect that: 

’’Dice aqui el Almirante que se acuerda que estando en Portugal el aho 
de 1484 vino uno de la isla de la Madera al Rey k le pedir una carabela para 
ir A esta tierra que via, el cual juraba que cada afto la via, y siempre de una 
manera . . — Navarrete, vol. I, p. 5. 

This Madeircan has been identified as Domingo de Arco, granted his 
privilege on June 30th. Vignaud (vol. I, p. 405) concludes that therefore 
Coldn was still in Lisbon at that date, which does not follow inevitably, 
for Coldn does not speak of granting, but of asking, and the way he mentions 
the fact rather suggests that he had left Lisbon before June 30th. The 
second statement of Coldn is that quoted under note xo to ch. IV, from which 
it follows that he entered the King’s service on January 20th, i486, and as 
we know he did because the Duke of Medinaceli handed him and his 
dreams over to the King and Queen, the sequence is proved. 

As a consequence, Coldn stayed with the Duke from some late date in 
1484 till January i486. This amply suffices to justify the Duke’s state- 
ment that he kept him two years, particularly since he is making that state- 
ment to ask for compensation, which would subconsciously lead him to 
overstate his case. 

11 Las Casas, bk, I, ch. XIII, vol. 6a, p. 100. 

12 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. XXX, vol, I, p. 137. 

13 Don Quixote, vol. II, ch. XXXI. 

Las Casas, bk. I, ch. XXX, vol, I, p. 236. 

14 Bemdldez, ch. LXXV, vol. I, p. 201. 

15 Bemdldez, loc. cit,; Pulgar-Cronica, ch. XLI, p. 241. 

16 Pulgar-^Crdnica, beginning of ch. XLVII, p. 259. 

17 Bemdldez, ch. LXXVIII, vol. I, p. 215. 

18 The text will be found in Navarrete, vol. II, No. XIV, pp. ao-x, or in Vie- 
naud, vol. I, p. 528. 

19 Pulgar-Crdnica, ch. LIII, p. 266. 

20 ** El Rev y la Reyna desde Madrid a 20 de Enero escribieron al dean y cabildo 
dando las mcias de lo mucho que en esta calamidad habian socorrtdo al 
mieblo. *--Z6ftiga, Anales Eclesitkticos, i486, vol. Ill, p. 135, ed. 1776* 
Quoted by Vignaud, vol. I, p. 553 footnote. 
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Vignaud gives it as possible that the King and Queen were in Cdrdoba 
as late as November 1485. This is most unlikely, for the Queen gave birth 
to the Infanta Catalina (the future Catherine of Aragon) in Alcald on 
December 15th. 


21 “Notable varon y deseoso del accres9entamiento y servicio de sus reyes.** 
“mandaualae dar de comer y lo necessario por una compassibilidad de 
su pobreza.” 

“por su respecto Sc intercession [of Quintanilla’s] fue [Coldnl cono^ido 
del reuever^disimo Sc ilustre cardenal de espafta arcobispo de Toledo dd 
Pero gon^alez d’mendo^a.” — Oviedo^ bk. II, ch. IV, tol. v verso- 


22 Pulgar-Crdnica^ ch. XL, p. 241. 

23 “embiaron a pedir prestados a algunas personas singulares.” — Pulgar- 
Crdnica^ ch. LXIV, p. 283. 

24 A.R,^ vol. Ill, pp. 295-6. See also an entry of half a million maravedis, 
dated 1484, to Don Isag Abrahan,“por otro tanto que prestd a sus Altezas 
para los gastos de la guerra.” — Navarrete^ vol. II, p. 5. 

25 Zuhiga says: “Los Reyes vinieron de Madrid en Cdrdoba 2 de Mayo” 
(Anales, i486, p. 135). Zurita says: “A veinte y ocho del mes de Abril” 
(vol. IV. bk. XX. ch. LXVII. fol. 346 R). Both quoted by Vignaud, vol. I, 
p. 566. 

26 Bemdldez, ch. CXVIII, vol. I, p. 358- 


CHAPTER XIII 

1 Las Casas, bk. 1, ch. Ill, vol. 62, p. 47. 

Las Casas, bk. I, ch. II, vol. 62. p. 44. 

2 Humboldt, vol. I. p. 283. 

3 On the collaboration of sea-power in the conquest of Seville sec Navarrgte, 
vol. I, p, xii. 

On Coldn’s habit of saying “by St. Ferdinand,” sec above, ch. II. 

4 Navarrete, vol. II, p. 375. 

For a list of the explicit confirmations of the privileges of the Genoese 
see Navarrete, vol. 1, p. cli. 

For the Catalan request to Alfonso X sec Navarrete, vol. II, p. 375 foot- 
note. 

5 Navarrete, vol. I, p. xv. 

6 Navarrete, vol. I, p. xix. 

7 Navarrete, vol. I, p. xxi. 

For the use of artillery at sea see Navarrete, vol. I, p. cxviii. 

8 Navarrete, vol. I, p. xxiv. 

For the text of this interesting law see Navarrete, vol. II, p. 378. 

9 There is a good account of this episode of Spanish history in Las Casas, bk. I, 
vol. 62, ch. XVIIl, where he reveals original documents of great interest. 

10 Pulgar--Cr 6 mca, ch. LXII, p. 115. 

“ e una concha que no era estimada en precio alguno, acaecid valer por 
aquella causa en la ctudad de Sevilla y en aquellos puertos del Andalucia 
veinte reales de plata, por la gran requesta que de ellas habia para llevar a 
aquella tierra.” — Pulgar^Crdtnca, he, cit., p, 1 14. 

11 For an interesting episode of this sea-rivalry see Valera^Crdmca, ch. XXII, 
p. 79. 
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On an equally interesting case of collaboration between Castille and 
Portugal, thanks to the sea -power of Castille, see Valera-Cronica, ch, XXV, 

p. 86. 

12 For the expedition to the Canaries see Pulgar-Crdnica, ch. LXXVI, p. 135, 
who says it began in ’78. Berndldez gives more details and begins it in ’79. — 
Vol. 1 . ch. XXXV, p. 100. 

Berndldez, vol. I, ch. XXXIV. 

13 The Spanish text is as follows; 

“y lodas las islas que agora ticnen descubiertas y cualesquier otras islas 
quc se hallaren y conqiiirieren de las islas de Canaria para abajo contra 
Guinea. Porque todo lo que esta hallado y se hallare y conquiriere e des- 
cubrierc cn los dichos terminos, allende de lo que ya es hallado, ocupado 
e descubierto, finca a los dichos reyes e pnncipe de Portugal y sus reynos, 
tirando, solamente las islas de Canaria.** Quoted by Vignaud, vol. I, p. 209 
footnote. 

14 Vignaud says of the decision of the King and Queen: “Cette decision 
6tait en r6alit^ une fin de non recevoir.** It is difficult to be more wrong- 
headed. Why should not the omnipotent King and Queen merely send 
him away empty-handed, as the King of Portugal had done? Instead of 
which, they refer him to a Commission presided over by their overworked 
right-hand man : a signal proof that they had been impressed ; and this is 
actually recognised by Vignaud on his next page. 

He is right, however, in his judgment on Talavera and in his condem- 
nation of Las Casas and of Lafuente on this point. — Vignaud, vol. I, pp. 
568--9-10. 

15 On how overworked Hernando de Talavera was, see his biographer, Sigii- 
enza, particularly ch. XXI, vol. II, p. 296. 

16 Such as that of Pinilla {Colon en Espatia) quoted by Vignaud (vol. I, p. 572), 
who sees in the appointment of this obvious Commission a Machiavellian 
scheme of Ferdinand 1 The great King was somewhat Machiavellian, but 
not twenty-four hours a day, nor when it was unnecessary to be so. 

Vignaud is generally good on the Commission and its work. 

17 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. XXIX, vol. 62, pp. 228-9. 

The actual text has a comma after daba and no comma after posible, 
which makes it unintelligible. 

18 “ De cdmo el rey don Fernando se partid de la ciudad de Cordoba, dexando 
alii a la reyna dofia Isabel su muger, s^bado por la maflana, bispera de 
pasqua de Sancti Spiritus, a quinze dias del mes de mayo del afto de Nuestro 
Redemptor de mill y quatro^ientos y ochenta y seis aftos.** — Valera- 
Crdnica, ch. LXVI, p. 199. 

19 Ziifiiga, sub anno i486. Enero 26. “Partieron los reyes, nuestros Sefiores, 
de Salamanca.** — Cronicdn de Valladolid. Both quoted by Vignaud, vol. I, 
P- 575 * 

There is a difficulty here: Maldonado (see below, note 29) says Talavera 
was then Prior of the Prado. But he had been made bishop of Avila in 1485 
(see Pulgar-Crdnica, ch. XXXVIII, p. 239 — the friar’s name is misprinted 
as Oropesa). The only suggestion is that Maldonado*s memory was faulty. 

20 “El principal que fu6 causa desta ultima despedida, se cree haber side el 
susodicho Prior del Prado y los que le seguian, de creer cs que no por otra 
causa sino porque otra cosa no alcanzaban ni entendian.** — Las Casas, bk. I, 
ch. XXXI, vol. 62, p. 243. 

“Coloro, che si redussero, non intenderano, quel che doverano.**— F.C., 
ch. XII, fob 32 verso. 

21 Las Casca, bk. I, ch, XXIX, vol. 62, p. 232. 
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22 On Salamanca University as a centre of learning see Vignaud, vol. I, pp. 588 
and 720, with the sources he quotes. 

On Spain as a centre of astronomical learning: “Depuis deux cents ans 
les savants des Universit^s de la chr6tient6 allaient puiser en Espagne Ten- 
seignement des lettres anciennes que les arabes avaient traduites; ils y 
prenaient le goiit des sciences mathdmatiques, astrologiques et philo- 
sophiques, non seulement dans Aristote mais mtoe sans Averrho^s ct les 
Orientaux.*’ — Buron, vol. I, p. 35. 

23 Sec below, note 29. 

24 SigUenza, ch. XXXII, vol. 11 , p. 298. 

25 SigUenza, ch. XXXI, vol. II, p. 296. 

26 Third Voyage, Navarrete^ vol. I, p. 242. 

Letter from Jamaica, July 7th, 1503, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 311. 

Las Casas, bk. I, ch. XXIX, vol. 62, p. 227. 

27 Vignaud has dealt effectively with these historical weeds. — ^Vol. I, pp. 579 
and 588. 


28 Letter to his son, Diego, November 2i8t, 1504, Seville, Navarrete, vol. I, 
PP- 333-4- 

It may be useful to point out at this juncture that the word converso, 
meaning originally an individual who was actually converted, took on a 
more general sense — that of the “class’^ or social group of Christian Jews— 
in which meaning, and only in it. can it be said to apply to such men as 
Pulgar or Deza. 

29 “con cl prior del Prado, que a la sazon hera, que despues fu6 ar9obi8po 
de Granada, e con otros sebios e letrados e marineros, platicaron con el 
dicho Almirante sobre su hida a las dichas yslas, e que todos ellos concor- 
daron que hera tmposible ser verdad lo que el dicho Almyrante decya, c que 
contra cl parecer de los mas dellos, porfid cl dicho Almyrante de yr el dicho 
viaje.” — Statement made by Don Rodrigo Maldonado, governor of Sala- 
manca, member of the Talavera Commission : Pleitos. 

Las Casas, bk. I, ch. XXIX, vol. 62, p. 229. 

30 “5 Mayo, di a Cristobal Colomo, extranjero, tres mil maravedis, que est^ 
aqui faciendo algunas cosas complideras al servicio de sus Altezas, por 
cddula a Alonso de Quintanilla, con mandamiento del obispo [de Palencia] 
Libro de Cuentas Francisco Gonzalez de Sevilla, Tesorcro de la R.C. 

“27 Agosto. En 27 du dicho mes di a Cristobal Colomo cuatro mil 
maravedis para ir al Real, por mandado de sus Altezas por cedula de Obispo. 
Son siete mil maravedis con tres mil que se le mandaron dar para ayuda 
de su costa por otra partida de 3 de Julio. 

**15 Oct. En ocho dias di a Cristobal Colomo cuatro mil maravedis que 
sus Altezas le mandaron dar para ayuda de su costa por cedula del obispo.” — 
Navarrete, vol. II, p. 4, 


CHAPTER XIV 

1 16 June 1488. “Di a Cristobal Colomo tres mil maravedis por cedula de 
sus Altezas.” — Navarrete, vol. II, p. 5. 

2 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. XXIX, vol. 6a, p. 231. 

3 See Book of Prophecies, Raccoha, pt* I, vol. II, p. 140. 

4 Vignaud is brilliant in the demolishing part of his treatment of this episode, 
and, as usual, unable to build anything sensible once he has cleared the 
ground. My facts are based on his thorough and clear analysis. My con- 
dusibns are my own. Vignmid^ ch. IV, vol. I, pp. 6ox et seq* 
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5 “Digo e mando a Diego, mi fijo, o a quien heredare que pague todas las 
debdas que dexo aqui en un memorial, por la forma que all! dizc, a mas 
las otras que juntamente parescera que yo deva, y le mando que aya en- 
comendada a Beatriz Enriquez, madre de don Fernando, mi hijo, que la 
probea que pueda bibir honestamente, como persona a quien yo soy en 
tanto cargo y esto se faga por mi descargo de la con^ien^ia, por que esto 
pesa mucho para mi anima. La razon d’ello no es li^ito de la escribir aqui.** — 
Raccolta, pt. I, vol. II, p. 264. 

6 Don Diego Coldn’s Will, September 8th, 1523, Raccolta^ No. CXV. 

7 ‘*A Beatriz Enriquez hayas encomendada por amor de mi, atento como 
teniades a tu madre: haya ella de ti diez mil maravedis cada afto allende 
de los otros que tiene en las carneceria[s] de Cordoba {atento certainly a 
mistake for atanto)** — Raccolta, pt. I, vol. II, p. 169. 

8 They will be seen discussed in Vignaud. He adds one himself (vol. I, p. 637). 

9 Berndldez, ch. XLIII, vol, I, p. 127. 

10 “Don Juan de Torquemada Cardenal de Sant Sixto [. . .] sus agiielos, 
fueron del linaje de los judios convertidos a nuestra Santa Fe catolica.’* — 
Pulgar-Claros, ch. V, p. 80. 

This is stoutly denied by Hernando del Castillo, Historiador de la Sagrada 
Religion de Predicadores (see Pulgar-Claros, p. 243). But: 

(1) Pulgar ia contemporary and a Converse himself; while 

(2) Castillo writes much later, 

(3) is biased, 

(4) mentions in Torquemada’s pedigree a woman Tovar, and this name 

was that of a notorious Converse about fifty years later. 

(See Bataillon*s Erasme et VEspagne^ pp. 191-4, and others.) 

As for the Inquisitor-General, Baer, in his Die Juden im christlichen 
Spanien, gives him as an old Christian. 

1 1 This suggestion meets all the facts summed up in the text. 

Point 3 has been dealt with in the text. Point 4 flows from 3. 

Point 5: By 1523, the Jewish-Converro connection was positively danger- 
ous, Diego had to be discreet. An even stronger argument: Diego had 
married into the most exalted house of Alba. It was not “nice** to recall 
such things. 

Point 6 : Fernando, who was a hopeless snob, may have kept silent over 
his mother on both grounds — illegitimacy and Converse blood. 

Point 7: Coldn loved her because, though she had given herself out of 
marriage, she was clean. He felt at liberty to give posts to her relations 
because it was still possible to do so without danger, and because it was 
necessary for him to be surrounded with sure men, i.e., for him, none but 
those of his family. 

12 “. . . en el mes de mayo [. . .] el Rey Don Fernando sacd su hueste por la 
via de Murcia, estando ^1 e la Reina, su mujer alii.** — Berndldez, ch. 
LXXXIX, vol. I, p. 260. 

13 Las Casas, bk. 1 , ch. XIII, vol. 62, p. lox. 

14 This flows from the King*s own answer (see text above, note 7 to ch, II). 
**o que Qpmtaes'* in King John’s answer does suggest thaf Coldn had ex- 
pressed a wish to clear himself of something, for the second reason the 
King gives for Coldn’s return is “other matters in which your industry 
and skill may be necessary to Us.** and therefore the first, “what you 
indicate,** did not refer to anything Coldn might do in the future. It 
was tome past affair. A confirmation of this point of view is given in the 
text. 

15 Pma, chs. XVII and XVIII, pp. 55-7. 
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1 6 This point has been much discussed. I believe Vignaud is right (vol I, 
P. 653-) 

17 Oviedo, bk. II, ch. IV, fol. v. 

18 The incident is vividly recorded in Berndldez, bk. I, ch. LXXXIV, vol. I, 

p. 239. 

19 See above, ch. XI, note 34 and text to which it refers. Coplas 13, 14 of 
the edition made in the reign of Charles V. They are not to be found in the 
original. 

“A ti, Padre Fray andr[es] 

Que te llamas de Cabre[ra] 

Por quien dijo el de la [?] 

Ojos de cabra tenes. 

Tu padre bicn s6 quien [es] 

Pedro Lopez de Madr [id] 

En Cuenca rabi daui[d]. 
arrendador malar [?].** 

Foulch^-Delbosc reads “madr[e],” which is obviously wrong, on reasons 
both of sense and rhyme. 

20 On Luis de Sant^ngel see A.R., ch. VI, On Cabrero see Kayserling, 
ch. Ill, p. 30; ch. V, pp. 59 and 72. On Gabriel Sanchez see Baer, ch. II, 
pp. 610-14. 

21 ZdAiga, Anales, vol. IIJ, p. 144. Quoted by Vignaud, vol. I, p. 68x. 

22 Navarrete, vol. II, p. 6. 

23 They are discussed and dismissed in Vignaud, vol. I, p. 681. 

24 The narrative in the text is based almost exclusively on Pulgar-Crdnica, 
ch. CXII, pp. 349-50* 

25 Pulgar, loc. cit. 

26 See end of ch. VI above; and Letter to the Aya of Prince Don Juan, 
Navarrete, vol. I, p. 265. 

27 See A.R., vol. Ill, p. 97, 

28 Navarrete, vol. I, p. 117. 


CHAPTER XV 

1 Pulgar-Crdnica, ch. CXXVIII, pp. 367-8, and ch. CXXIX, p. 368. 

2 I am aware that Las Casas’ narrative points the other way (bk. I, ch. XXIX, 
vol. 62, p. 232). But things do get mixed up in the perspective of time, 
particulady in the good bishop’s memory. 

3 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. XXIX, vol. 62, p. 231. 

4 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. XXIX, vol. 62, p. 231. 

5 Las Casas, bk. 1, ch. XXIX, vol. 62, p. 234. 

6 Vignaud (vol. II, p. 12) makes him go first to the Duke de Medinaceli for 

a second visit. For once, on these points of fact, he is wrong. There is 
neither need nor proof for such a visit. Vignaud makes it up to explain 
the mention of ”two years” in the Duke’s letter to the Cardinal. I have 
explained away that diiBculty. See above, note 10 to ch. XII. 

7 That there were two friars has been finally proved by Vignaud (vol. I, 
p. 500). 
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8 Letter from Barcelona, September 5th, 1493, NavarreU, vol. II, p. 109. 

Marchena is thought by some authors to have been a Portuguese, cf. 
Vignaud (vol. I, p. 506 footnote). On the same page we find: *‘On suppose 
qu’il avait appartenu auparavant au couvent de franciscains qui se trouvait 
a Marchena, d’ofi lui serait venu son nom.’* This would not be in accordance 
with Franciscan practice. His name was almost certainly not Marchena, but 
perhaps he came from Marchena, and, following the Franciscan practice, 
he hid his identity behind his birthplace name. His astrological proclivities 
create a presumption that he might be a Converse. In the trial of Pedro 
Serrano (1487-90), quoted by Baer, pp. 476-7, there occurs a mention 
of “ Frey Diego de Marchena, que fu^ quemado por apdstata en Guadalupe.** 

9 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. XXXII, vol. 62, p. 250; Raccolta, pt. I, vol. II, p. 41. 
Third Voyage, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 242. 

10 On Pinzbn the best guide is Ces^reo Fernandez Duro: Finzdn en el Descubri- 
miento de las Indias, Madrid, 1892 ; and Colon y Pinzdn, Madrid, 1896. 

11 Statement before the Law Court. — Pleitos, vol. II, pp. 228-33; or Vignaud^ 
vol. II, p. 608. 

12 Vignaud, loc. cit., p. 609. 

13 See Garcia Fernandez’s statement to the Court, quoted by Vignaud (vol. I, 
p. 601). I agree with Vignaud that this writer mixes up into one only visit 
the events of 1485-6 and those of 1491. 

14 Statement by G. Ferndndez, loc. cit. 

15 This is the obvious result of an examination of the data collected by Vignaud 
(vol. II, p. 56). But he sees neither this conclusion nor the all-important 
consequence which it entails. 

16 Gdmara, ch. XV. 

17 Two other explanations have been given: 

^ (i) Coldn revealed to Fray Juan P^rez that he hath already been in the 

Indies. This is Ulloa’s view {Pr.De., ch. III). It is maintained, it must be 
owned, with an impressive wealth of observations, every one of which can, 
however, be resolved without having recourse to his somewhat fantastic 
identification of Coldn with Johannes Skolvus, the Dane (or Pole) who 
pre-discovered America. See below, note 12 to ch. XVI. 

(2) He revealed to P^rez that an unknown pilot had told him of his 
discovery of America, then died in his house. This yarn has circulated 
amongst many chroniclers, including Las Casas (ch, XIV). Vignaud is 
fascinated by it. It is, in my opinion, untenable. See Vignaud, vol. I, p. 513. 

18 Las Casas f end of ch. XXXII, vol. 62, p. 250, 

19 This interpretation of Fray Juan Perez’s success flows from the set of events 
happening at the time in Castille; it is singularly strengthened by the fact 
that it provides a fitting explanation to another set of events so far left in the 
air— the Toscanelli correspondence. We do know for a fact that Toscanelli’s 
tefter to the Lisbon canon Was copied by Coldn on a blank page of one of 
his personal books, and we do know that two letters puiported to be by 
Toscanelli and addressed to him have been published by his personal bio- 
graphers and proved to be apocryphal by modem research. But we did not 
know why this forgery had been perpetrated. If it must be attributed to 
Fernando Coldn, the explanation would be that, finding the copy of the 
genuine letter in his father’s book and knowing the importance it had in 
determining his father’s course, he might have wished to legitimise the 
acquisition of this important document. Personally 1 prefer the explanation 
given in note 31 to chapter X above. 

ao BmMkMt ch. C, vol. I, p. 290. 
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21 BemdldeXt loc. cit.y p. 293. 

22 Cf. : ** Lo que se asentd por mandado del Rey e de la Reina nuestros sefiores 

con Juanoto Berardi Florentino. . . — Navarrete, vol. II, p. 159. 

23 See note 13, ch. XXIX. 

24 Navarretey vol. II, p. 300. 

25 Loc, cit. 

26 See Las Casas, bk. I, ch. XXIX, vol. 62, p. 232. 

27 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. XXXI, vol. 62, p. 244. 

28 See notes ii and 23 of ch. XXXII. 

29 See A.R., vol. Ill, pp. 435-'6. 

30 Kayserling (p. 147) gives another version: King Ferdinand had granted 
Mos^n Luis perpetual exemption from Holy Office inquiries. I followed 
him in my first edition. But Kayserling was wrong, as proved by Serrano 
y Sanz, op, cit., p. cxlv, 

31 See, for instance. Las Casas, bk. I, ch. XXXII, vol. 62, p. 247. As for 
Isabel’s jewels and so forth, the fairy-tale is no longer worth exposing. 

32 This Bridge has become a Gate for some non-Spanish authors (including 
Vignaud, vol. II, p. 90) because in those days puetite, bridge, was feminine 
and they misread La Puerta for La Puente. 


CHAPTER XVI 


1 Navarrete, vol, 1 , p. 2. 

2 Navarrete, vol. I, p. 2. 

3 This fact is proved by the first paragraph of the Memorial del Almirante 
sobre agravios que recibio, Alba-Nuevos, Madrid, 1902, p. 25. There is, 
moreover, in Coldn’s own hand a covering note on a copy of the Capitu- 
lations, in which he actually says that it was made (“fizieron”) by frey 
Juan P^rez e mosen Coloma. — Loc. cit., p, 29. 

4 Serrano y Sanz, p. cxcvii, A Coloma Sanchis is the subject of a curious 
story in the trial of Violante Nartesa: August 8th, 1509. She declares that 
in past days there came many Jews to her mother’s house, one of which, 
Coloma Sanchis, very learned, went later to Naples, where he became a 
great favourite of King Ferdinand (of Naples) before whom he perforrned 
miracles. One day he produced a Crucifix before the King, and on the King 
asking why it was covered with thorns, the Crucifix answered that “the Jew 
had already written to him why, and his (the Jew’s) name is Rabi Ysayas.” 
— Baer, vol. 1 1 , p. 542. 

5 See text in Navarrete, vol. II, p. 7. 

6 See in Pulgar^Cronica, ch. LIII, p. 267, dispute between Queen Isabel and 
the Grand Cardinal because the Queen administered justice through her own 
magistrates while residing in Alcaic, a town the Cardinal claimed as "his,” 
since he was Archbishop of Toledo. 

7 Loc, cit. 

8 Chief exponent of this theory is V^naud. This obsession warps most of 
his observations on Coldn. No precise page need be given, for it permeates 
his whole work. 

19 Navarrete^ vol. II, p. 7. 
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JO Navarrete, nonplussed, altered them to **is to discover** — **ba de des- 
cubnr.*’ — Vol. II, p. 7. 

1 1 See notably Ulloa {Pr.De,)^ who argues it with great cogency. 

iz There are other arguments against the pre-discovery hypothesis, such as 
the nautical impossibility of the voyage suggested by UlloUy as will be seen 
by comparing what he imagines to have happened with the chart of roads 
and currents given by Nunn, to be found p. 192 of the present volume. 

13 Navarrete, vol. II, p. 9. 

There are other important differences between the Capitulations and the 
deed of April 30th. They are discussed in ch. XXXII. 

14 See his own letter — Prologue to the First Voyage, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 2. 

15 Cronicon de Valladolid in Documentor Ineditos para la Historia de Esparia, 
ch. XIII, p. 192. Quoted by Kayserltng, p. 85 note. 

16 “E assi mismo damos Ii9en9ia e facultad a los dichos judios c judias que 
puedan sacar fuera de los dichos nuestros Reynos e sehorios sus bienes e 
faciendas por mar e por tierra, en tanto que non seya oro nin plata, nin 
moneda amonedada, nin las otras cosas vedadas por las leyes de nuestros 
reynos, salvo mercaderias que non seyan cosas vedadas o encobiertas.” — 
A.R., vol. Ill, p. 603. 

The Jews were allowed to take away “cambios,” i.e. commercial paper 
equivalent to foreign currency. See Zurita, Anales de Aragon, bk. I, ch. VI, 
vol. V. Quoted by A,R., vol. Ill, p. 307 note. 

17 Navarrete, vol. II, p. ii. 

18 Berndldez, ch. CX, vol. I, p. 338. 

19 Berndldez, ch. CXI I, vol. I, p. 342. 

20 See official record of proceedings, Navarrete, vol. II, p. 13. Text of letter, 
Navarrete, vol. II, p. ii. 

21 Navarrete, vol. II, p. 15. 

22 Navarrete, vol. II, p. 14. 

23 This follows from the sobr^carta given to Juan de Pefialosa, enjoining him 
to have the first one carried out. Navarrete, imagining, no doubt, that this 
sohrecarta refers to the original letter (the Palos two caravels letter) prints 
it (vol. Ill, p. 480) under the double date April 30th/June 2oth. But he 
is obviously mistaken, as the text shows: 

“. . . fuc presentada por el dicho Cristdbal Coldn en la villa de Moguer 
c requeria que la compliesen; e como quier que la obedecieron, non la 
han cumplido.’’ 

24 That he was staying at La RAbida is well established by Vignaud, vol. II. 
p. 143, note 256, 

25 This is proved by many a witness in the lawsuit. 

26 As deposed by the witness Alonso Gallego quoted by Vignaud. vol. Il 

p. 144, note 258. / « » » 

27 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. XXXIV, vol. 62, p. 256. 

a8 Statements of several witnesses quoted by Duro, Pvnzdn-Duro, p. 44. 

StMem^t of Fernkn Ykfitz de Montilla, pp. 95-255, quoted by Ouro, Caidn 
y Jrtnzon, R.A.H. 487. 

29 "On peut regarder comma certain qu’aucua crimintil ne fit partie de 
i equips dea troia naviret."— Ftjmnid, Vol. II, p. 167. 

See Father Ric^oCappa who in his Bttudiat CrMcot aetrea 4 e la CofiMs- 
»Kufn $n AnUma, Part I, Cokin y los EspaAoles, p. 373. writes; "I hold 
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for certain that out of the loo persons who left Palos, about 24 came from the 
prisons of Palos and Huelva. ” 

30 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. XXXIV, vol. 62, p. 260. 

31 See the discussion of the flagship name in Vignaud, vol. II, p. 156. Herrera 
(dec. I, bk. I, ch. IX) and Fernando Col6n (ch. XV) popularised the name 
Santa Maria. There may be a confusion between this flagship and that 
of the second expedition which was a Marigalante. 

32 Diego de Valera. Memorial de lo que convernia para el armada para guardar 
el Estrecho. — Epistolas, p. 80. 

33 See below, note 12 to ch. XXI. 

34 Journal of First Voyage, November 2nd, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 47. 

35 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. XXXIV, vol. 62. 

36 See contract between the King and Queen and Juanoto Berardi in Navarrete, 
vol. II, p. 160, for the freight of 2000 per ton and the estimates (“Relacion 
del Costo”) for an Armada fitted out in July 1493 {Navarrete, vol. II, p. 82) 
for the cost of maintenance of a crew of 125 men. 

37 Bemdldez, ch. CXI I, vol. I, p. 342. 


CHAPTER XVII 

1 See AlbaU, signed by the Queen only, in Navarrete, vol. II, p. 17. The 
boy was granted 9400 maravedis for his keep and clothing (“vestuario e 
mantenimiento ”). 

2 Preface to First Voyage, Navarrete, vol. I, p. i. 

3 **desencaso8e o saltd de sus hebillas el gobernario a la carabela Pinta [....] 
y segun se sospechd por industria de unos marineros, Gdmez Rasedn y 
Cristdbal Quintero, cuya era la caravela, porque les pesaba ir a aquel viaje 
y iban contra su voluntad; y dice Cristbbal Coldn que antes que partiese 
habia tornado en ciertas grisquetas o reveses a los dichos Gdmez Rascon y 
Cristdbal Quintero.” — Las Casas, bk. I, ch. XXXV, vol. 62, p.264. 

4 ” Perdia alguna de la mucha pena que tenia por cognoscer que Martin Alonso 
era persona e^forzada y de buen ingenio.” — Las Casas, loc. cit. 

5 There is a trace of this subconscious working up of Coldn’s mind in Fernando 
Coldn’s remarks on this incident: “Dal qual disordine e disaventura, 
awenuta a quella Caravella in perder due volte il timone nel principio del 
suo camino, chi fosse stato superstitioso havria potuto congietturar la dis> 
ubidienza e contumacia ch* ella uso* poi contra I’Ammiraglio, allontanandosi 
due altre volte da lui per malignita di detto Pinzone.” — F.C., ch, XVI, 
P- 39- 

6 The narrative of the story of the fleet in the Canaries is based — not un- 
critically — on F.C,, ch. XV. 

7 See Diary in Ntwarrett, vol. I, p. 7, September 6th. 

8 The instructions prepared by Coldn in the Canaries have been lost. This 
particular article, the first, is known through F.C., ch, XXI, and Las Cmos, 
bk. I, ch. XXXIX, vol. 62, p. 287: “pues habiendo puesto en el primer 
capitulo la instruccidn que did a cada capitan de cada navio, partiendo de 
las Canarias, conviene a saber, que habiendo navegado 700 leguas hacia 
el Poniente, sin haber descubierto tierra, no navegasen mas de hasM media 
noche, lo cual no habtan hasta entoncea guardado y 61 lo habia disimulado 
por no darles mas pena, por el anata quellevaban de ver tierra.” 
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9 See a discussion of this point in Nunn, pp. 31-53- The quotation given 
in the text is from p. 52. 

10 “Esta navegacion no pudo facilmente y luego en aquellos tiempos 
alcanzarse, la cual solarnente la experiencia ha mostrado, asi quc, por esta 
falta hizosele mas largo al Almirante su viaje.” — Las Casas^ bk. I, ch. CXI, 
vol. 63, p. 127. 

. prosiguk) su viaje navegando por el grado 22, cuando mas o cuando 
menos, segun los vientos requenan, porque entonces no se tenia experiencia 
de nieterse bien hacia el Norte para hallar los vientos vendabales. . . — F .C., 
ch. LXIII, vol. 11 , p. 27. 

See also Oviedo, fol, xii verso and xiii. 

1 1 “C’est done k tort que, sur le t^moignage de Sanuto, on a attribu^ cette 
d^couverte importante k Sdbastien Cabot.” — Humholdt, vol. Ill, p. 31. 

12 Navarrete, vol. I, p. 9. 

13 Navarrete, vol. I. p. 9. 

14 Journal, Sunday, September 9th, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 7. 

I'his remark should have sufficed to prove Vignaud wrong when he claims 
that Colon was sailing to a definite spot about 750 leagues from the Canaries. 
ColtSn’s fixity was m his will, not in his ideas. 

15 September 15th, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 8. 

16 September i6th, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 9* 

17 September i6th, Navarrete, vol. 1 , p. 9. 

18 Monday, September 17th, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 10. 

19 September 23rd, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 12. 

20 Wednesday, March loth, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 19. 

21 The incident must be studied in Duro, pp. 293 et seq. The quotations, from 
the statement of Ilernan P^rez Mateos, one of the pilots, is on p. 303. 

22 The Spanish text as punctuated in Navarrete (vol. I, p. 17) is utterly un- 
intelligible. The following is the correct punctuation: 

“Esta noche, dijo Martin Alonso que seria bien navegar a la cuarta del 
Oueste, a la parte del Sudueste; y al Almirante parecid que no. De^ia 
esto Martin Alonso por la isla de Cipango, y el almirante via que si la erraban 
que no pudieran tan presto tomir tierra, y que era mejor una vez ir a la tierra 
firme y despues a las islas.” 

23 October 9th, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 18. 

24 Navarrete, vol. I, p. 19. 

25 See F.C., ch. XXI. 

26 Navarrete, vol. I, p. 20. 

Navarrete (vol. Ill, p. 61 1) discusses this point and shows, in my opinion 
conclusively, that Coldn did not see land and knew he had not, though he 
claimed he did and was awarded the prize. 

27 See ch. XXX of this book. 


CHAPTER XVia 

1 October i ith, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 20. As to the sense of property shown by 
the Indians, sec October 13th, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 23: 

*‘y por la gana de haber de nuestras cosas, y temiondo que no se les ha 
de dar sin que den algo y no lo tienen toman lo que pueden y se echan Itiego 
a nadar; mas todo lo que tienen lo dan por cualquier cosaque lea den.** 
Navarrete ‘s text says teniendo, a misprint for temiemh^ 
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2 “Alii dijeron al Almirante que adelante de alli era Magon, donde todas 
las gentes tenian rabo, como las bestias o alimanas, y que a esta causa los 
hallarian vestidos, lo cual no era ansi mas parece que entre ellos hay este 
cr^dito de oidas, y los simples dellos lo creen ser ansi con su simpleza, y 
los discretos creo yo que no lo creeran, porque parece que ello fue dicho 
primeramente por burla faciendo escamio de los que andaban vestidos 
[. . .] y ansi los de esta provincia de Ornophay como ellos todos andan des- 
nudos, hombres y mujeres, facen escarnio de los que oyen decir que andan 
vestidos, y el Almirante supo ser burla, que si algunos donde ellos decian 
andan vestidos, tampoco tienen rabo como ellos dijeron.” — Berndldez, 
ch. CXXVIII, vol. II, p. 58. 

All the concrete incidents, such as the fact that the Indians wounded 
themselves with the Christians’ swords, are to be found in the Journal of 
the First Voyage, October 13th- 14th. As for the Indians thinking of the 
Europeans as no better than the cannibals, see Navarrete, vol. I, p. 63, 
where Coldn, sceptical about the existence of cannibalism in the Indies, 
gives as his argument that the Indians of Guanahani thought the same of 
the Christians at the beginning. 

3 There is an excellent discussion of this point in Thacker, vol. I, pp. 587-98 
(chs, LVIII and LIX). May I take this opportunity to suggest that the 
name of the island which saw the greatest event in history should not be 
that of an English privateer but either Guanahani or San Salvador} The 
British Government owe that mark of respect to culture and history. 

4 Navarrete, vol. I, p. 58. 

5 Saturday, October 13th, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 23. 

Compare with Don Quixote: “You must know, Sancho, that it is a very 
easy matter for such (enchanters) to make us seem what they please; and 
this malignant one, who persecutes me, envious of the glory he saw I was 
likely to acquire in this battle, has transformed the hostile squadrons into 
flocks of sheep. Now, Sancho, do one thing, for my sake, to undeceive your- 
self, and see the truth of what I tell you : get upon your ass, and follow them 
fair and softly, and you will find that, when they are got a little farther off, 
they will return to their first form, and, ceasing to be sheep, will become 
men, as straight as men can be, as I described them at first. [. . .] But do 
not go now; for I want your help and assistance. . . — Pt. I, ch. XVIII. 

6 November 2ist, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 62. 

December 17th, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 95. 

7 October r7th, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 32. 

8 November 25th, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 54. 

9 See Journal, November 12th, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 54. 

10 November 27th, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 70. 

11 “Ellos deben ser buenos servidores.” — Navarrete, vol. I, p. 22. 

Sunday, October 14th, Navarrete, vol, I, p. 24. 

12 Navarrete, vol. I, p. 55. 

“Heads,” however, is also found in Dr. Chanca’s narrative {Navarrete, 
vol. I, p. 205): “trajo este capit^n [. . .] diez cabczas entre mochachos y 
mujeres”; and even in a royal letter signed by Ferdinand and Isabel, which 
shows incidentally how closely the King and Queen watched and repressed 
every attempt at slavery: “. . . . Asimismo el dicho Juanoto dice que el Almi- 
rante Don Cristdbal Coldn le envid nueve cabezas de Indios para que los 
diese A algunas personas para que aprendiesen la lengua ; y pues estas nueve 
cabezas no son para venaor salvo para aprender la lengua, vos mandamos 
que ge las iagais entregar luego para que faga dellos lo quel dicho Almirante 
le eacribio. . ♦ — Navarrete, vol. II, p. 177. 
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13 Navarrete, vol. I, p. 86. 

14 Navarrete^ vol. I, p. 71. 

There is an equally good text for the purpose in Navarrete, vol. I, p. 54. 

15 October isth, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 27. 

Las Casas, bk. I, ch. XLII, vol. 62, p. 307. 

Also Journal, October 15th, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 28. 

16 See end of November 26th (Navarrete, vol. I, p. 68) and December 13th 
(vol. I, p. 88) for this tendency of the natives to take the Spaniards for 
cannibals. 

There is another passage of his Diary in which he excuses this habit 
of kidnapping Indians by the impossibility of explaining to them why they 
are taken away. 

17 December nth, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 86. 

18 November 26th, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 68. 

November 17th, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 64. 

19 Journal, December nth, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 86. 

20 This situation is candidly described by Las Casas, bk. I, ch. XLIV, vol. 62, 

pp. 314 et seq., from which the quotation is taken: de las palabras de los 

dichos indios que no entendia, se le iiguraba que decian haber alii naos 
grandes de mercaderes y de lugares de muchos tratos.*' 

21 Navarrete, vol. I, p. 38. 

22 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. XLIV, vol. 62, p. 323. 

23 November ist, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 46. 

There is a typical case of misunderstanding as related above on the same 
date, p. 45. 

24 Navarrete, vol. I, p. 51. 

25 For the Colonites ^e most of the classic biographers, notably Roselly de 
Lorgues. For the Pinzonites, Vignaud and particularly Duro. An interest- 
ing case of a Colonite author is Asensio, bk. II, ch. V, vol. I, p. 339. 

26 Bk. I, ch. XLVII, vol. 62, p. 345- 

27 unas vegas las mas hermosas del mundo y cuasi semejantes a las tierras 
de Castilla, antes estas tienen ventaja, por lo cual puso nombre a lo dicha 
isla la Isla Espaftola.” — Journal, December 9th, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 84. 

28 December i6th, Navarrete, vol. I, pp. 92, 93-4. 

29 Navarrete, vol. I, p. no. 

30 Navarrete, vol. I, p. 221. 

31 Navarrete, vol. I, p. 114. 

32 Navarrete, vol. I, p. 102. 

Navarrete, vol. I, p. 113. 

33 Navarrete, vol. I, p. 98. 

34 Thus, Duro, Col 6 n y Pinedn, 

A proof of Juan de la Cosa’s competence and authority will be found 
in the letter addressed by Queen Isabel to the officers of the Casa de Contra- 
taei 6 n\ 

‘*Y aunque este partido es mejor y mas provechoso quel que die que 
se ofresce.a facer el dicho Juen de la Cosa, yo seria mas servida quel dicho 
Juan de la Coaa heiese este viaje poniendose en lo iusto porque creo que 
lo sabri facer mejor que otro alguno [. . .] $6 que es nombre que sabri Wen 
lo que aconsejare.**— vol, 13, p, 496. 
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35 Navarrete, vol, I, p. 113. 

36 Navarretey vol. I, p. 115. 

NavarretCy vol. I, p. 116. 

** mucha gente desta que va aqui me habian rogado y hecho rogar que lea 
quisiese dar licencia para qucdarse.*’ — Navarretey vol. I, pp. 115-16. 

37 “partiria a su viaje sin mas detenerse en cosa alguna, pues habia hallado 

lo que busoaba, porque no quiere mas enojo con aquel Martin Alonso hasta 
que sus Altezas supiesen las nuevas de su viaje y de lo que ha hecho.” — 
Netvarretey vol. I, p. 130. 

38 Navarretey vol. I, p. 114. 

Navarretey vol. I, p. 124. 


CHAPTER XIX 

1 ” Andaria en todo aquel dia treinta y dos millas, que son ocho leguas. Dentro 
de las cuales notd y marco nueve puertos muy seftalados, [. . .] y cinco rios 
grandes, porque iba siempre junto con tierra para verlo bien todo.” — 
Journal of First Voyage, November 26th, Navarretey vol. I, p. 67. 

2 Navarretey vol. 1 , p. 126. 

3 To form a balanced opinion of this episode, and in general of the relations 
between Colon and Pinzdn, Duro is indispensable, though his pro-Pinzdn 
tendency may need watching. Navarrete (January 6th-ioth), Duro (pp. 31 1 
et seq,) and the witness statements in the Probanzas in Navarretey vol. Ill, 
are safer than Las Casas, Fernando Coldn, or even Oviedo. 

Journal, January loth, Navarretey vol. I, p. 13 1. 

Statement of Francisco Medel, quoted by DurOy p. 315. 

Journal, January 8th, Navarretey vol. I, p. 128. 

4 January 9th, Navarretey vol. I, p. 130. 

5 Journal, January 6th, Navarretey vol. I, p. 127. 

Journal, January 8th, Navarretey vol. I, p. 129. 

6 Navarretey vol. I, p. 134. 

7 Navarretey vol. I, p. 138. 

8 Navarretey vol. I, p. 133. 

9 Navarretey vol, I, p. 139. 

10 Sunday, February 3rd, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 146. 

11 Journal, January 23rd, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 143. 

12 The remaining details are all to be found in the Journal, February 14th, 
Navarrete, vol. I, pp. 149-53. 

13 This quotation will be found in Navarrete, voT. I, p. 152, as well as Las 
Casas' version of Coldn's meditations during the storm. 

14 Navarrete, vol. I, p. 154. 

15 ”y tomd el Almirante a llamar al CapiUn y a todos ellos, y les did su fe, 
y prometid» como quien era, de no descender ni salir de la carabela hasta 
que llevase un ciento de poitugueses a Castilla, y despoblar toda aquella 
isla.” — Journal, February 19th, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 157. 

16 February aist, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 158. 

17 Journal, Wednesday, February aydi, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 160. 
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18 Sunday, March 3rd, Navartete, vol. I, p. 161. 

19 Navarrete, vol. I, p. 162. 

20 “estando el rey o anno de quatrocentos nouenta & tres a seis de mar^o 
en Val do parayso junto do mosteiro de ndssa senhora das Virtudes termo 
de Santarem, por razam da peste que andaua per aquella comarca.*’ — 
BarroSf dec. I, bk. Ill, ch. XI, fol. 36 verso. 

“Luego escripid el Almirantc al Rey de Portugal, questaba nueve leguas 
de alii, de como los Reyes de Castilla le habian mandiado que no dejase de 
entrar en los puertos de su Alteza i pedir lo que hobiese menester por sus 
dineros, y quel Rey le mandase dar lugar para ir con la carabela i la ciudad 
de Lisboa, porque algunos ruines pensando que traia mucho oro, estando 
en Puerto despoblado, se pusiesen i cometer alguna ruindad, y tambien 
porque supiese que no venia de Guinea sino de las Indigs.**— iVavarrete, 
vol. I, p. 162. 

21 BarroSy loc. cit. 

Duro (cf. Pinzdn en el Descubrimiento de America y p. 155) thinks this the 
only reason, for, in his view, the storm being due to South and later South- 
East wind (cf. C. Coldn’s letter to Santangel), the natural and safe thing 
to do was to go to Galicia, which is what Pinzdn did. 

22 He says as much in his Journal on that date. — Navarrete, vol. I, p. 163. 

23 BarroSy dec. I, bk. Ill, ch. XI, fol. 37 recto. 

24 The arrival of the Pinta on the same day completes a remarkable set of 
coincidences : 

The fleet left Palos on a Friday, August 3rd, 1492. 

It saw land on a Frid^', October 12th, 1492. 

It left for Spain on a Friday, January 4th, 1493. 

It arrived in Spain on a Friday, March 15th, 1493. 


CHAPTER XX 

1 It would be difflcult to find a more flagrant case of the havoc which pre- 
sumptions can play in history than the way this episode of Coldn’s lild is 
treated by many authors. There is no reason to assume that Coldn enter- 
tained any special grievances against Pinzdn owing to his second separation, 
and the situation caused by the first had already been patched up. Yet 
historians will take a melodramatic view of the arrival of the Pinta. In 
my opinion, Coldn must have been very much elated at seeing his second 
caravel arrive — after him. The most reasonable view is taken by Duro in 
his Pinzdn, even though he evinces a certain anti-Coldnite bias. 

2 Juan de Aragon, a Moguer sailor, states before the Court that **un Martin 
Alonso Pinzdn dijo a este testigo y a los dem&s que D. Cristdbal Coldn y 
Juan Niflo y sus hermanos y parientes habian deacubierto las Indias/’ 
Pero Enriquez of Palos stated that ** while in Bayona he saw the Indians 
who came from Guanahani and they told him that the Admiral had dis- 
covered the Indies**: **e este testigo vido los Indios que traian de la Isla 
de Guanahani, e le dijeron que el Almirante habia deacubierto las islas.**— > 
Pleitos. 

Zurita, Book i, ch. XXV, fol. 30 verso. 

3 **nie quedan de la parte de poniente las provincias que yo no he andadoi 
la una de las cuales Ilaman Cibau, a donde nace la gente con cola.'**— LeCt^ 
to Sant^mgel, iVdvarrete, vol. 1, p. 171. 

BermUdez, ch. CXVIll, vol. I, p. 366. 

4 Las Cmas, bk. I, ch. LXXVII, vol. 62, p. 473. 
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5 BarroSt bk. 11, ch. xj, fol. 37 verso. 

6 Navarretet vol. II, p. 23. 

7 See the Papal bulls in Navarretet vol. II, pp. 23 and 28; the sense of the 
King's message to Portugal in Barros^ bk. Ill, ch. xj, p. 37; and the answer 
of King John and slowness of his ambassadors in the letters of the King 
and Queen to Coldn, Navarrete, vol. II, p. 76 (June 12th) and p. 78 (July 
»7th). 

8 It will be found in Navarrete, vol. II, p. 20. See also ch. XII of the present 
book. 

9 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. LXXVIII, vol. 62, p. 477. 

10 Bemdldest, ch. CXVI, vol. I, p. 352. 

SigUenza, vol. II, p. 323. 

11 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. LXXVIII, vol. 62, p. 479. 

12 “ El vivir que es perdurable 

no se gana con estados 
mundanales, 
ni con vida dclcytable, 
en que moran los pecados 
infemales ; 

mas los buenos Religiosos 
gananlo con oraciones 
y con lloros ; 
los Caballeros famosos 
con trabajos y aflicciones 
contra Moros." 

Jorge Manriqub. 

13 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. LXXX, vol. 62, p. 491. 

14 Las Casas, loc. cit. 

15 All these documents are to found in Navarrete, vol. II. On the actual 
meaning of the letter confirming his privileges, see also ch. XXXII here- 
after. 

16 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. LXXVIII, vol. 62, p. 478. 

17 Cf. their letters to Cristdbal Coldn, August 4th, 1493 (Navarrete, vol. II, 
p. 89); to Fonseca, same date (Navarrete, vol. II, p. 92); and to Juan de 
Soria, August 5th (Navarrete, vol. II, p. 93), in which the following words 
must be noted : 

“non mirais e acatais al Almirante de las Indias como es lazon y nosotros 
lo queremos de que habemos habido mucho enojo, y porque nos queremos 
que el Almirante sea honrado y acatado segun el titulo que le dimos." 

18 “porque ^1 y todos queremos que vos acaten y honren como cs razon y 
segun el estado que nos habemos dado [. . .] vos dad lugar quel haya de 
fiimr en todo lo que sc gastare pues ha de tener la cuenta dello cn nombrc 
de nuestros contadores mayores.'' — Navarrete, vol. H, pp. 89-90, 

19 Navarrete, vol. 11 , pp.' 91^2. 

20 Barras, bit. IIL oh. xj, fol. 37. 

Barroe says the Ambassadors arrived in June, but the King and Clueen, 
Wfitlng to Crtsidbal Coldn on August i8di, say that the Portuguese Am- 
bassacbrs “vinicron tres dias hM,**----‘Navarrete, vol. 11, p. 96. 
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21 Cf. Las Casas, bk. I, ch. LXXXII, vol. 62, p. 497, where the words quoted 
will be found: persona notable, prudente y habil para tal cargo.** 

22 “Yo creo que se acordard vuestra merced cuando la tormenta sin velaa 
me cchd en Lisbona, que fui acusado falsamenCe que habia ido ya* all 4 al 
Rey para darle las Indias. Despues supieron Sus Altezas al contrario, y 
que todo fu^ con malicia.** — Navarrete, vol. I, p. 272. 

23 August 18th, NavarrtU, vol. II, p. 95. 

24 It will be found in Raccolta, pt. I, vol. I, p. 136. 

The original is dateless, but the arguments put forward by de Lollis 
in favour of 1493, i.e. as a memorandum towards the preparation of the 
second voyage, are excellent. The first para, of the memorandum runs: 

Obede89iendo lo que Vuestras Altezas me mandaron, dir^ lo que me 
ocurre para la pobla9ion y negotiation asy de la Ysla EspaAola como de 
las otras asy halladas como por hallar, sometiendomc a mejor parcscer.** 

25 They will be found in Navarrete, vol. II, p. 66. 

26 Navarrete, vol. II, p. 70. 

27 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. LXXXI, vol. 62, p. 494. 

28 Acequia^A kind of dyke used for irrigation purposes. 

29 Letters to Fernando de Zafra, May 23rd, Navarrete, vol. II, pp. 39 and 41. 


CHAPTER XXI 

1 Two more in Rome, one in Basle, three in Paris and one in Antwerp. See 
Vignaud, vol. II, p. 242. 

2 "Post paucos inde dies rediit ab antipodus occiduis Christophorus quidam 
Colonus vir lifi^ir, qui a meis Regibus ad hanc prouintiam tha vix im- 
petrauerat nauigia, quia fabulosa que dicebat arbitrabuntur, rediit, precio- 
sarum multanim rerum, sed auri precipue que suapte natura, regiones ille 
generant, argumenta tulit.*’ — See text in Th^her, vol. I, p. 54. 

Note that P. Martyr, writing in Latin, says Cdonus, and not Cfdumbus, 

3 Text, Thacker, vol. I, p. 57. 

4 Thacker, loc, ciu 

5 "ningunos principes de Espafia jam&s ganaron tierra alguna fuera della, 
salvo agora que vuestra Altezas tienen aci otro mundo.’* — Journal of Third 
Voyage, August 1498, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 263. 

6 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. Cl, vol. 63, p. 80. 

Las Casas, bk. I, ch. XXIX, vol. 62, p. 224. 

Las Casas, bk. I, ch. Cl, vol. 63, p. 80. 

I have interpreted latino as ladino, "cunning,** for it suits better the place 
it occupy in the character<aketch and the character it describes. 

7 On this point Vignaud (vol. I, pp. 437-55) seems to me to be correct. 

8 Las Casas, bk. I, ch« XXIX, vol. 62, p. 224. 

9 PMtoe, vol. 7, p. 185. 

It is a remancable fact that Vignaud, who knew this statement, does not 
discuss it and merely ignores it. 


e ys misprtat for yo. 
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10 A Spanish historian claims that Bartolom^ left Portugal for England with 
Count Penamacer, one of the prominent members of the Braganza family 
who conspired against King John (S. de la Rosa, Solticion de todos los pro- 
blema$ relativos a Cristdbal Colon: Congress of Americanists, 1901); to which 
Vignaud objects that according to Rui de Pina {Chronicay ch. XXXIV) 
Penamacer did not go first to England but to Seville. This would appear to 
confirm my analysis and to supply an explanation for it. But it does not go 
beyond conjecture. And Bartoiom^’s return to Portugal in 14S8 makes it 
unlikely. 

11 *‘Terrarum quicumque, cupis feliciter eras 

Noscere* cuncta decens docte pictura docebit. 

Quam Strabo affirmat, Ptolemaeus, Plinius atque 
Isidorus: non una tamen sententia quisque, 

Pingitur hie etiam nuper sulcata cariiiis. 

Hispanis zona ilia, prius incognita genti, 

Torrida, quae tandem nunc est notissima multis. 

Pro auctore, sive pictore: Janua cui patriae est nomen cui 
Bartholomeus Columbus de Terra Rubra, opus edidit istud, 
Londonijs anno Dni 1480, atque insuper anno octavo deci- 
maquae; die cum tertia mensis Febr.*’ — Text copied from 
Vignaud, vol. I, p. 456. 

12 “Somewhat before this time also, there fell out a memorable Accident. 
There was one SEBASTIAN GABATO, a Venetian, dwelling in Bristow, 
a man seene and expert in Cosmographie and Nauigation. This Man seeing 
the Suepesse, and emulating perhaps the enterprise of CHRISTOPHERUS 
COLVMBVS in that fortunate discouerie towards the Southwest, which 
had beene by him made some six yeares before; conceited with himsclfe, 
that Lands might likewise bee discouered towards the Northwest. And 
surely it may l^e hee had more firme and pregnant coniectures of it, then 
COLVMBVS had of this at the first. In the two great Islands of the Old 
and New World, beeing (in the shape and making of them) broad towards 
the North, and pointed towards the South, it is likely, that the discouerie 
first beganne where the Lands did nearest meet. And there had beene 
before that time a discouerie of some Lands, which they tooke to bee 
Islands, and were indeed the Continent of America, towards the Northwest. 
And it may bee, that some Relation of this nature comming afterwards to 
the knowMge of COLVMBVS, and by him suppressed (desirous rather 
to make his enterprise the Child of his Science and Fortune, then the 
Follower of a former Discouerie), did give him better assurance, that all was 
not Sea, from the West of Europe and Africke vnto Asia, then either 
SENECA’s Prophesie, or PLATO’s Antiquities, on the nature of the Tides, 
and Landwinds, and the like, which were the Coniectures that were given 
out, whereui^n hee should have rclycd. Though I am not ignorant, that 
it was likewise laid vnto the casuall and wind-beeten Discouerie (a little 
before) of a Spanish Pilot, who died in the house of COLVMBVS. But 
this Gabato bearing the King in hand, that hee would find out an Islat^ 
endued with rich Commodities, procured him to man and victual! a Ship 
at Bristow, for the discouerie of that Island. With whom ventured also 
three small shippes of London-Mer chants, fraught with some grosse and 
sleight wares, fit for cosnmtrct with barbarous people. Hee sayled (as hee 
affirmed at his Return, and made a Card thereof) very far Westwards, with 
a Quarter of the North, on the North-Side of Tierra de Labrador, vntil 
hee came to the latitude of Sixtie Seuen De^es and a halfe, finding the 
Seas still open. It is certain also, that the Kings Fortune had a tender of 
riiat Great Empire of the West* Indies. Neither was it a refusall on the 
Kings part, but a Delay by accident that put by so great an Acquest. For 
CHRISTOPHERUS COLVMBVS refused 1^ the King of Poitugall 
(adio would not embrace at once bodt East and West), imployed his Brother 
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BARTkoLOMEVS COLVMBVS vnto King Henry, to negotiate for 
his Discouerie. And it so fortuned, that hee was taken by Pirates at Seat 
by which accidental impediment hee was long ere hee came to the King. 
So long that before hee had obtayned a Capitulation with the King for 
his Brother, the Enterprise by him was atchieved, and so the West Indies 
by Prouidence were then reserved for the Crown of Castilia.'* — ^The Historie 
of the Raigne of King Henry The Seuenth, written By the Right Honourable 
Francis, Lord Verttlam, Viscount St, Albant London 1622, pp. 186-8. 

13 Oviedo, bk. II, ch. IV, fol. v. 

14 “Dice que viviendo con Madama de Borbdn, el Almirante su hcrmano, 
le escribid que viniese a servir a vuestra Alteza, porque seria honrado y 
acrecentado.” — Extract© de un expediente formado a peticidn de Don 
Bartolomd Coldn, Coleccion de Documentos Iniditos para la Historia de 
EspaHa, vol. XVI, Madrid, 1850, p. 559. 

15 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. Cl, vol. 63, p. 79. 

16 Bk. 1 , ch. XXXII, vol. 62, p. 497, whence come the facts about the gentle- 
men on board, save in what concerns Mosen Pedro Margarite, for whom my 
source is Oviedo. 

17 Las Casas, loc. cit. 

18 Las Casas, loc. cit. 

19 Cf. Coldn’s memorandum of January 30th, 1494, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 234. 

“Mosen Pedro Margarite 8c los otros Caballeros entendia en hazerlos 
amigos. . . .“ — Oviedo, bk. II, ch. XIII, fol. xix verso. 

20 “e aprovechareis mucho a la salud de los que por nuestra mandado all6 
van.” — Navarrete, vol. II, p. 54. 

21 Las Casas, bk, I, ch. LXXXIII, vol. 63, p. 3. 

22 Navarrete, vol. I, p. 206. 


CHAPTER XXII 

1 Dr. Chanca, Navarrete, vol. I, p, 210, 

2 This episode will be found in Dr. Chanca, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 21 1. 

This cacique is called Guacanagari by Las Casas. 

3 Dr. Chanca, Navarrete, vol, I, p, 21 1. 

4 Navarrete, vol. I, p. 212. 

5 Navarrete, vol. I, p. 217. 

6 Navarrete, vol. I, p. 218. 

For Col6n*s reasons for leniency towards Guacamari see Las Casas, bk. I, 
ch. LXXXVI, vol. 63, pp. 14-15. 

7 Dr. Chanca says: “ Acordd el Almirante nos torndsemos por la costa arriba 
por do habiamos venido de Castilla, porque la nueva del oro era fasta alii. 
Fuenos el tien^o contrario, que mayor pena nos fud tomar treinta leguas 
atr^s que venir desde Castilla, que con el tiempo contrario e la largueza 
del camino ya eran tres meses pasados cuando decendimos en tierra.” — 
Navarrete, vol. I, p. 219. 

If he means, and he can hardly mean anything else, that when diey 
landed in what was to be Isabela they had been over three months on hoard 
ship since they sailed from C 4 diz (September asth), this would date the 
foundation of Isabela some time after December 25th. Hie doctor says 
laier(p. 221): ”el dia que yo sail a donnit en tierra fui el pnmero dia del 
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Seftor — which I suppose means December 25th. Therefore, Col6n took 
just short of a month in finding — plus the time he took in founding — Isabela, 
before he could turn his attention to Caonabd and Guacamari. 

8 The instructions to Antonio de Torres and the royal answers are to be found 
in Navarrete, vol. I, p. 225. 

9 Berndldez^ ch. CXVIII, vol. I, p. 367. 

10 See these instructions in Navarrete^ vol. II, p. 74. These are dated June 
7th, 1493. 

11 “de donde colijo que algun testigo debiera en aquellos de haber ejecutado.” 
— Las Casasy bk. I, ch. XC, vol. 63, p. 28. 

12 Las CasaSy bk. I, ch. XC, vol. 63, p. 28. 

13 Las Casasy bk. I, ch, XC, vol. 63, p. 28. 

Las Casas y bk. I, ch. XC, vol. 63, p. 29. 

14 Las Casas says that the garrison was raised to three hundred. But he 
probably refers to the expedition sent with Hojeda, part of which was meant 
to reconnoitre the island. See below, note 20. 

15 “Donde no hay harina todo es mohina.*’ 

16 Las CasaSy bk. I, ch. XCII, vol. 63, pp. 40-41. 

17 Oviedoy bk. II, ch. XIII. 

Las Casas denies this, but Oviedo appears to be right, since we have 
documentary proof that Coldn was forbidden by the King and Queen to 
withhold supplies as a method for enforcing this authority. 

18 Las CasaSy bk. I, ch. XCII, vol. 63, p. 43. 

19 Las CasaSy bk. I, qh. XCII, vol. 63, p. 44. 

20 April 9th, 1494, Navarretty vol. II, p. no. 

C. C. sends him 16 horse, 250 foot archers and no musketeers {espin- 
garderos) with 20 officers (p. in). Las Casas is therefore misinformed in 
saying that Coldn sent only seventy soldiers. He may, on the other hand, 
be right in thinking that most of them could just walk. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

1 Towards end of 1500, Navarrttey vol. II, p. 254- 

2 On Diego Coldn the Indian see Las CasaSy I, ch. XCIV, vol. 63, p. 5*- 

3 Loc. cit.y p. 52. 

4 Natfarrzte, vol. IL p. 145. 

5 Las CasaSy bk. I, ch. XCIX, vol. 63, p. 70. 

“ I believe it is certain that Coldn suffered from foot-gout. If he was a 
Jew, this might provide yet another confirmation, for it is a very frequent 
ailment with that race. It was then more prevailing than now. In Spain^ 
it was the most frequent of all diseases. Our Vives, who in his Refectio 
ScholasHca describes and extols the marvels of a vegetarian diet and of 
pure water, died of gout (thdus^ he did follow his own doctrine), and he 
admirably describes the disease, with attacks similar to those we find in 
Coldn. Coldn*s ty^, with his red face and easily reddening complexion 
and premature white hair, corresponds to the ‘martial’ type, so called 
owing to its resemblance with Mars, sanguine and wearing a white helmet.” 
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— From a private letter to the Author by Dr. Gregorio MaraUdn, who i$ 
not only a distinguished historian but an authority on rheumatism. May 
I add that Vives was of Converse descent. (A.R.f vol. III.) 

6 Thrice Las Casas says Bartolom^ arrived on April 14th, i 494 » which is an 
obvious impossibility, since the Admiral arrived on September 29th. 
As for Harrisse, having given his date of arrival — Midsummer Day 1494 — 
he quotes Navarrete on a fleet organised in April 1495 as his authority 
for the number of caravels which Bartolom6 brought over (vol. II, p. 60). 

7 “acordd, como Visorey, pareciendole tener auctoridad para ello, de criarlo 
e investirlo dc la dignidad 6 oflcio real de Adelantado de las Indias como 
61 lo era Almirante ; pero los Reyes, sabido, no lo aprobaron, dando a entender 
al Almirante no pertenecer al oficio de Visorey criar tal dignidad, sino s 61 o 
A los Reyes .” — Las Casas, bk. I, ch. Cl, vol. 63, p. 80. 

8 See Oviedo, bk. II, ch. XIII, fol. xyiii verso. 

9 Letter dated Segovia, August i6th, 1494, Navarrete, vol. II, p. 154. 
Navarrete, loc. cit. 

10 Las Casas, bk, I, ch. CII, vol. 63, p. 88. 

11 There is no trace of the return voyage of Don Diego Coldn, but he was 
there before his brother’s departure for Spain on March loth, 1496, since 
he was left by Coldn as second in command.” — Navarrete, vol. II, p. 174. 

12 This episode provides a curious example of the aberrations to which the 
prejudice which would make of Spaniards specialists of cruelty may lead 
the most honest of historians. Harrisse (vol. 11 , p. 61) says: 

”malgr6 les scrupules de la reine Isabelle, ils furent vendus comme esclaves 
k Seville. ‘ Aussi peu soign6s que I’auraient 6t6 des camassiers ’ ces infortun^s 
ne tard6rent pas il p6rir tous de privations et de chagrins.” 

A footnote on his quotation provides his authority: 

“Quinientas animas de indios e indias, todos de buena edad, dende 
doce aflos hasta treinta y cinco, poco mas o menos, los cuales todos se en- 
tregaron en Sevilla al Senor Don Juan de Fonseca, e vinieron ansi como 
andaban en su tierra, como nacieron, de lo cual no habian mas empacho 
que alimafias los cuales todas vendieron, y aprovecharon muy mal que 
murieron todos los mas, que los probd la tierra.” — Berndldex, ch. CxX, 
vol. II, p. 37. 

It will be seen that Harrisse misunderstood Bemildez to such an extent 
that his “translation” bears no relation to the original. What Bemdldez 
said was that : “they came [to Spain] as they went about in their country, 
as [naked] as they were bom, and they were no more embarrassed than animals. 

. . Harrisse “translates” the italicised part as follows: “As little cared 
for [by the Spaniards] as if they had been wild beasts.” 

13 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. CVII, vol. 63, p. 109. The text in Navasrete, vol, II, 
p, 159, though copied from Las Casas, is, by an oversight, incomplete. 

14 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. CVII, vol, 63, p. 115. 

15 Las Cassis, he. dt., p. 114. 

16 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. CH, vol. 63, p. 89. 

17 See Las Casas, Wt. I, ch. CVIII, vol. 63, pp. 1 14-15. 

18 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. CXI, vol. 63, p. 124. 

19 Las Cfisas, hk. I, ch. CXI, vol. 63, p.126. 

^*pi>r dc^jar no tan agraviados lia vectnos de aquella islg por<|ue, dw que, 
equeila isla estaba en el paso ,” — Las Casas, loc. dt. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

1 April 9th, 1495, Navarrete^ vol. II, p. 162. 

2 BemdUiez, ch. CXXXI, vol. II, p. 78. 

3 BemdldeZt loc. cit. 

4 Bemdldez, ch. CXXIII, vol. II, pp. 42-3. 

5 ^^mucho placer habemos tenido de vuestra venida ende, la cual sea mucho en 

buen bora. . , — Almaz^. July 12th, 1496. See Navarrete, vol. II, p. 179. 

6 Oviedo, bk. II, ch. XIII, fol. xviii. 

7 June ist, 1495, Navarrete, vol. II, p. 176. 

8 “el rey e la reyna enbiaron al Sancto Padre Inocencio octavo cien moros 
bien guamecidos. [. . .] £ la reyna enbio treynta esclavas donzellas, las 
mas hermosas que alii se pudieron hallar, a la reyna de Napoles, su prima 
e a la reyna de Portugal treynta. £ mandaron dar el cardenal 9iento y veynte ; 
e al duque de. . . .“ — Valera-Crdnica, ch. LXXXVIII, p. 272. 

9 Navarrete, vol. II, p. 158. 

10 The King and Queen to the Bishop of Badajoz, April i6th, 1495, Navarrete, 
vol. II, p. 173. 

11 All this scene is paraphrased, and at times actually quoted from Coldn’s 
own account. — Navarrete, vol. I, pp. 242-5. 

12 Navarrete, vol. II, p. 165. 

13 “y vuestras Altezas me respondid con aquel corazon que sabe en todo el 
mundo que tienen, y me dijo que no curase de nada de eso, porque su 
voluntad era de proseguir esta empresa y sostenerla, aunque no fuese sino 
piedras y petVas, y quel gasto que en ello se hacia que lo tenia en nada, que 
en otras cosas no tan grandes gastaban mucho mas, y que le tenian todo 
por muy bien gastado lo del pasado y lo que se gastase en adelante, porque 
Cretan que nuestra santa fe seria acrecentada y su Real senorio ensanchado. 
. . — Navarrete, vol. I, p. 263. 

14 Las Casm, bk. I, ch, CXIV, vol. 63, p. 142. See also the beginning of ch. 
CXIII, vol. 63, p. 134. 

1 5 In seven centuries of internal strife the several kings of the Spanish Peninsula 
never fought a war for union (which would have meant the spoliation of 
a reigning prince), but only to resist disunion once it had been brought 
about by marriage and inheritance. 

16 This view was elaborated into a theory of law by the great Franciscan Father 
Vitoria, professor of Salamanca during the reign of Charles V and a con- 
temporary of Las Casas. It may be considered as the historical origin of 
the institution of Mandates by Wilson. 

17 Sec documents CIII, CIV, CV and CVI in Navarrete, vol. II, pp. 181-8. 
The last of these four documents authorised Coldn to increase the number 
of salaried settlers to five hundred on condition they are jpaid on local simplies. 
That is why I surmise that he began by asking for five hundred, for the 
scheme was originally his and he had a way of coming back to what he wanted 
till he got it. 

18 Letter of Coldn to the King and Queen. February 6th, 1502, Racedta, pt. I, 
voL in, p. 12. 

CM,LAJ„ vol. 38, p. 357* 

19 ^Navarrete, vol. II, p. 182. 

The decisions outlined in the text are all insetted within pp. 180-90, 
vol. 11. 
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20 For the order to Soria on the Admiral’s privileges sec Navarrete, vol. I, 

P* 355 » letters appointing the two boys pages to the Queen see 

Navarrete^ vol. II, p. 220, 

21 These documents are to be found in Navarrete^ vol. II, pp. 190-216. 

22 Las Casasy bk. I, ch. CXI II, vol. 63, p. 132. 

23 On July 22nd, 1497, the title is given Don Bartolom^ as 9. favour (“ merced ”). 
— Navarrete, vol. II, p. 217. 

24 Las Casasy bk. I, ch. CXXVI, vol. 63, p. 197. 

25 Berndldez, ch. CLIV, vol. II, p. 137. 

Details on the royal weddings and Don Juan’s death arc from this and 
from the preceding chapter. 


CHAPTER XXV 

1 Oviedo, bk. II, ch. XIII, p. 52. 

2 The account Las Casas is typical of the three attitudes analysed in our 
previous chapter: his own, uncompromisingly Christian; Colon’s, all for 
slavery ; and the King and Queen’s, accepting slavery only as the punishment 
for rebellious subjects. Cf. Las Casas, bk. I, ch. CXIII, vol. 63, p. 135. 

3 Las Casas (vol. 63, p. 136) says because he arrived on a Sunday (Domingo 
in Spanish); Fernando Coldn (F.C., ch. LXXII) because Domingo 
(Domenico) was his father’s name; however, all has been settled by the 
present President of the Dominican Republic, who has changed the his- 
torical and quatri-centennial name to Ciudad Trujillo, in honour of himself. 

4 There is an interesting report on the ruins of Isabela, with a diagram, in 
Thacher, vol. II, p. 286. 

5 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. CXIV, vol. 63, p. 140. 

Las Casas, loc. cit., p. 138. 

6 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. CXIV, vol. 63, pp. 138-9. 

Loc. cit., pp. 1 39-40. 

7 Oviedo, bk. II, ch. XIII, fol. xviii verso. 

8 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. CXVI, vol. 63, pp. 148-9. 

9 Oviedo, bk. Ill, ch, II, fol. xxii verso. 

10 Las Cascss, bk. I, ch. CXXII, vol. 63, p. 178. 

1 1 See Ims Casas, bk. I, chs. CXX and CXXI, Vol. 63, pp. 164-75. 

12 See F*C,, ch. LXI. 

13 See Las Casas, bk. I, ch. CXXIII. Also Raccolta, pt, 1 , vol. I, pp. cxx-Cxicii. 
LoUis points out (p. cxx) that, contrary to what Navarrete suggests, Coronel 
was still in Seville on February 17th, the date when CokSn ac^owledges 
receipt of the money he obtained to hnance this fifst esqpediticm. (ITie 
document to which he refers is not, as he is made to say by his printer, 
No. XIII, but No. XII, of Raccolta.) This finally disposes of Ascnsio 
(vol. II, p. 240), who gives February 3rd as the date cwf Coronel^s arrival 
in Espaftola. 

14 January 149^* Raccolta, pt, I, vol. 1 , p. 296. 
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15 **y aguardb el dia que se hizo a la vela [. . .] arrebatdlo el Almirante, y <Ule 
muchas cocea o remesones, por manera que lo tratd mal . . . 

JLm Casas^ bk. ch. CXXVI, vol. 63, pp. 199-200. 

16 Leu Ccucut bk. I, ch. CXXX, vol. 63, pp. 221-2. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

1 Leu Casas, bk. I, ch. CXXX, vol. 63, p. 222. 

2 Report on his Third Voyage, Navarrets, vol. I, p. 242, 

3 Las Casas, quoting a letter of C. C. to the King and Queen. — Bk. I, ch. CLI, 
vol. 63, p. 323. 

4 Las Casas, he, cit,, p. 225. 

5 Jaume Ferrer de Blanes to Coldn (Burgos, August 5th, I4QS). Navarrets, 
vol. II, p. 105. 

6 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. CXXXII, vol. 63, p. 229. 

7 Las Casas, bk. I, vol. 63, p. 236. 

8 Third Voyage, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 25!. 

9 Diary, Third Voyage, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 251. 

10 Diary, Navarrete, vol. I, pp. 251-2. 

IX Navarrete, vol. I, pp. 255-6, 258-9. 

X2 Third Voyage, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 259. 

13 Quoted by Las Ceuas, bk. I, ch. CXXXIX, vol. 63, p. 264. 

14 Diario, Third Voyage, Navarrete, vol. 1 , p. 260 

15 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. CLHI, vol. 63, p. 333. 

16 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. CLXllI, vol. 63, p.384. 

17 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. CLX, vol. 63, p. 368. 

18 F.C., vol. II, p. 120; and Navarrete, vol. 1 , p. 274. 

X9 Las Casas, loc. cU, 

20 Las Casas, bk. 1 , ch. CLXl, vol. 63, p. 137. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


1 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. CXXXVI, vol. 63. p. 246. 

2 Navarrete, vol. 1 , p. 267. 

3 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. CLXX, vol. 63, p. 431. 

4 Las Casas, \ak. I, ch. CXXVI, vol. 63. p. 199. 

5 Sea Las Cotof, bk. I, end of ch. CLI, vol. 63, p. 325. 

6 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. CLI, vol. 63, pp. 323-4. 

7 NavarreOe, vol. II, pt 245. 

A aindl^r otaim is tnaerted m a chart of dieeovery ipranted to Akmao V 61 ex 
de Me ndoea, July aeth* 1500. — Navarrete, vid. 11 , p. 247. 
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8 Navarrete, vol. II, p. 246. Comments of Las Casas, bk. I, ch. CLXXVII, 
vol. 62, p. 474. 

9 Navarreie, vol. II, p. 299. 

Las Casas devotes several pages to exposing those who deceived the 
Queen into believing that such an order was necessary, but the Queen’s 
sincerity is evident. 

10 Quoted by Asensio, vol. II, p. 562. 

The measures taken by King Ferdinand to carry out this last wish of 
the Queen will be seen in C.D.I.A.L, vol. I, p. 255, together with the 
measures taken by his own secretary to render them ineffective and make 
a fortune out of their violation. 

1 1 Pleitos, vol. I, p. 324. 

12 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. CLV, vol. 63. 

13 So says Las Casas, loc, cit., p. 343. 

14 F^C„ ch. LXXXV, 

15 Oviedo, bk. Ill, ch. VI, fol. xxvi. 

Las Casas, bk. Ill, ch. VI, vol. 64, p. 33. 

Berndldez, ch. CXCVI, vol. II, p. 253. 

16 These documents are to be found in Navarrete, vol. II, pp. 235“40. 

17 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. CLXXVII, vol. 63, p. 473. 

18 Oviedo, bk. Ill, ch. VI, fol. xxvi. 

19 See letter of the Queen to Ovando, then Governor, on November 27th, 
iS 02 .—C.DJ,AJ., vol. XXXIX. 

This fear may have been the origin of the exclusion of foreigners from 
the Indies. 

20 C.D.LA.I., vol. I, p. 247. 

This document is not quoted, to my knowledge, by any of the critics who 
have discussed this aspect of Coldn’s life. 

21 Navarrete, vol. I, p. 272. 

22 This point is ably put by Altolaguirre, loc, cit. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

1 Las Casas, bk. I, ch. CLXXVIII, vol. 63, p. 479. 

The facts on which mv narrative of Bobadilla’s arrival is based are given 
by Las Casas, loc. cit. They completely destroy Fernando Coldn’s narrative 
and restore Bobadilla’s action to its true features. They also put the Coldn’s 
case as what it was — unfortunately very bad — for Las Casas can on no 
account be dismissed as an adversary of the Coldns. 

2 Las Casas, 1, ch. CLXXXIX, vol. 63, p. 483. 

3 Letter to the Aya, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 270. 

4 Dec. I, bk. VII, ch. IV. Quoted by AUtdaguirre, 2, p. 328. 

5 My first acquwtence with the problem of the Jewish origin of Coldn was 
in New Yont in 1935» when Mr. Maurice David asked to see me about it. 
He explained to me die teeaont why he believed Coldn to be a Speniali 
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Jew. Unacquainted as I then was with the subject, I was able to see at 
once that a number of Mr. David’s arguments were plainly based either 
on misapprehensions or on insufficient knowledge of the Spanish history 
and language. But I was deeply struck by one argument, which, in my 
opinion, has an undoubted human value. Mr. Maurice David explained 
that he was the son and the grandson of rabbis, and he assured me that, as 
soon as he saw the monogram which appears on the left-top comer of all but 
one of the letters addressed by C. C. to his son Diego, he recognised it 
as identical with that which his father and grandfather always scribbled on 
the same spot in all their letters, i.e. an old Hebrew Greeting or benediction 
frequently used amongst religious Jews; the combination of the two letters 
heth and hai standing for Boruch Hashem. 

Mr. David takes up this argument in his book (p. 66), unfortunately 
without adducing his own personal experience; he shows that no letters 
addressed to other persons bear that sign ; while it is to be found in all but 
one which — its context implies — might have to be shown to the King and 
Queen. The arguments against him are: 

(1) Though he says: ‘*Any handwriting expert can confirm this,” the 
majority of Hebrew-script experts I have consulted are not of his 
opinion and the minority are just non-committal. 

(2) The sign may be a library sign, for all the letters ivith the sign come 
from the library of Veragua, and the only letter without it comes from 
that of Alba. 

(3) The letters to his son, just like the others, are all headed by a +, 
which would be illogical on Mr. David’s hypothesis. 

On the other hand : 

(i) There is the spontaneous recognition of the sign by Mr. David as a 
familiar monogram used by his rabbinical ancestors. 

(a) Mr. J. I.»eveen, of the British Museum, points out to me a Hai-beth 
sign or monogram which is certainly “on its way” to become like 
the sign on C. C.’s letters (Oriental 9165, fol. 36a), 

(3) True that, with peculiar devilry, luck has distributed C. C.’s letters 
to Diego in such a way that the only one which reads as if it might 
have to be shown is in the Alba’s library, while the secret ones are 
in the Veragua’s library, but the ” library” explanation will not do 
because : 

(a) The sign does not occur in any other letter of the many from 
C. C.’s hand in the Veragua’s library, but only in those to his son. 

(b) There is at least one letter in which the pen that traced the 
sign started again to write the first word without leaving the paper 
(December 29th, 1 504, Raccolta, Table XXXV). 

(c) The darkness and thickness of the sign are not constant and 
vary with those of the letters themselves. 

(4) The use of this sign may have been an old family habit which had lost 
its religious significance and was used by Coldn as the mere equivalent 
for ” secret and confidential.” Thus the only document, not a letter, 
in which it is found, is a memorandum addressed “para ty muy caro 
fijo” (see Thacker t vol. Ill, p. 330), 

I feel that the value of this sign has been underestimated, but as 1 am 
not competent to argue the point, 1 have made no use of it in the text. 

6 Autogri^os de Caldn, Ouquesa de Alba, 

7 Lot Catos, bk. I, ch. CLXXXI, voL 63, p- 496. 

S lot Cmm, hk. 1, ch. CLXXXI, voL 63, p. 497* 
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9 Im Catat, Ml. 1 , ch. CLXXXI, vol. 63, p. 499- 
Navarretet vol. I» p. 274. 

10 Letter to the Aya, NavarreUt vol. I, p. 266. 

It He was Corregidor of Jerez, and there is a letter of the King and Queen 
appointing him to prepare a fleet to sail for Africa and the Canary Islands. 
July i2th, 1501, C.D.I.A.L, vol. 38, p. 491. 

On August xyth, 1501, he is given authority to send to BspaHola any 
married or unmarried men who wish to go and settle there. — 
vol. 38, p. 509. 

12 This meditation is a summary and paraphrase of Coldn's letter to the Aya 
of Prince D. Juan, written on board ship, as reported by Las Casas, bk. I, 
ch. CLXXXIl, vol, 63, p. 501 ; Navarrete, vol. I, pp. 265-76. 

13 20th or 25th, says Las Casas, et the beginning of ch. CLXXXIL bk. 1, vol. 
63 » P‘ SOI* 

^^Estos grillos guardd mucho el Almirante, y mandd que con aus huesos 
se enterrasen, en testimonio de lo quel mundo suele dar a los que en el 
viven por page.'* — Las Casas, bk. I, ch, CUCXXI, vol. 63, p. 496. 

14 Las Casas, loc, cit., vol. 63, p. 512. 

15 C.D.LHM., vol. 16, pp. 528 and 559. 

t6 See Royal cidida, September 27th, ^01, in Navarrete, vol. 11 , p. 275. 
This royal decision does imply that C 5 ol 6 n was believed to keep gold by 
without accounting for it to the Treasury. There is a curious hint of this 
in an ** Inventory of the gold and jewels received by the Admiral [. . .] since 
March loth, 1495’’ (^‘Relacion del Oro y Joyas que recibid cl Almirante 
deapues que el Receptor Sebastian de Olafio partid de la Isla EspaAola 
para Castilla, desde 10 de Marzo de 1495**)* The last paragraph reads: 

^'Recibid mas el SeAor Almirante, de Molina, que le habia dado un 
cacique por cierto rescate, un espejo grande de oro^ y mas once granos de 
oro. los cuales no se pesaron porque no quiso el Seflor Almirante, y serkn 
de peso de diez pesos de oro y otros mas y otros mcnos.**-— 
vol. xo, p. 9. 

17 Oviedo, bk. III, ch. VII, fol. xxviii. 

x8 Quoted by Asensio, vol. II, pp. 393-5. 

Asensio argu^ in favour of Coldn that these monks had been indoctrin* 
ated by Bobadilla, but they were independent men, the most independent 
in the island from the civil authority, and they wrote long enough after 
their arrival to have been well inform^. 

19 PMtos, vol. I, p. 44. 

20 Copk No. 22, Revue Hispamque, vol. 5, p. 258. 

My remarks on the word nation’* are prompted by a Xx>ndon Sephardi, 
Mr* J. N. Nabarro, who comments as follows: don’t profess to be a 

Spanish scholar but from my little reading, the whole sentence seems to me 
to reek with anti- Jewish bias. If Columbus had oflended, there might have 
been good reason for 'barring him from coming to these xslands again*. 
•-<*Not alone, however, is Columbus to be barred, out also *all hts nation’-*’ 
The whole of Jewry is to suffer because of black sheep Colunibus-^c 
wual method of the anti-Semite. The friar would never nave written thua» 
if Ccdu int wis had been an ’Old Christian* bom in Genoa. In our Public 
Record Oflioe there is the Will of [aj Sephardi Jew made in t his coumry in 
1675. ^ bequeathed a legacy of to be invested for the benefit of 

an orphan girl af ktr station here in London. The Court held that *an orphan 
girl of hie nation * meant [a] Jewish fmnale orphan, mid the dower is paid 
•mualiy to tl^ day. The ^phardi Jew, one Rodrigues Maiques* was a 
MarraUo who became endenizened here, yet the Court did not interpret die 
words ^of hk nation" as Bpeniah or English, but Jewidi/* 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

I Letter to the King and Queen in Book of Prophecies: Navarrete, vol. II, 
p. 265. 

z There an abundant and convincing wealth of documents to prove this 
in Bataillon’s Erasme et VEspagne. 

3 Navarrete^ vol. II, p. 263. 

4 Navarret€t loc. cit. 

5 Raccolta, pt. I, vol. II, p. 94. 

6 Jeremiah iii. 17, actually quoted by Rabbi Samuel and copied by CoMn 
in his Book of Prophecies: **et het unum ovile, idest una Ecclesia ex ludeis 
et gentilibus collecta**; Rocco/to, pt. I, vol. II, p. 143. 

7 Isaiah xi. 10, ii, la. 

8 Isaiah xlix. i and 6; Rocro/to, pt. I, vol. II, p. 1x4. 

9 Jeremiah xvi. 19. 

10 RaccoltQy pt. I, vol. II, p. 147. 

11 September 13th, 1501 (Granada), Raccoliay pt. I, vol. II, p. 75. 

I a There is a note of Ccsarc dc Lollis to the first of these verses in which he 
shows that they are believed to be by Don Fernando Col6n in an MS. (Add. 
13.984 British Museum). 

13 Letter of Ruy Gonzilez dc Puebla to the King and Queen. 

July asth, 1498: Letter of Pedro dc Ayala to the King and Queen. 

Letter by King Ferdinand to Ruy Gonzalez de Puebla, dated by Harrisse 
March a8th, 1496, I believe by mistake, for it obviously answers Puebla's 
letter of July asth, 1498. Harrissey p. 3i4- 

C.D.LAJ.y vol. 38, p. 470. 

On Hojeda's horse see loc, cit.y p. 466. 

On Bastidas and Alonso V6lez dc Mendoza sec NavarretCy vol. II. 

On P, Alonso Nifto and Guerra see Thacker y vol. II. 

14 NavarreUy vol. I, p. 311. 

15 On the first part cf. F.C., ch. LXXXVII: “Ma tomando al Ammiraglio, 
dico, che in Granata, si come a' Re Catolici piacque di mandare alia 
Spagnuola il detto comendatore, cosi stimarono ben fatto, che si dovesse 
mandar T Ammiraglio ad alcum viaggio [. . .] que egli si occupasse.” 

On the second part cf. Las Casasy bk. II, ch. IV, vol. 64, p. aa: “ Item que 
aunque ya era viejo y muy cansado de tan immensos trabajos, todavia 
tenia propostto de gastar la vida que le quedaba en descubrir, por su 8er> 
vtcio, muchas otras tierras mas de las que habia descubierto, y que creia 
hallar estrecho de mar en el paraje del puerto del Retrete, que agora es 
el Nombre dc Dios." 

16 Nmmnetty vol. lit P« 273. 

17 Lot Cmaiy He. II, ch. HI, vol. 64, p. 17. 

18 Lai Cmaty loc. cit.y p. 18. 

19 Lm Casas, bk. II, ch. IV, vol. 64, p. 24. 

20 Navarrete, vol. I, pp, z8o-8i. 
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21 Navarrete, vol. I, p. 331. 

22 Lm Casas, bk. II, ch. V, vol. 64, p. 29. 

23 Both Las Casas and Fernando Coldn say that the Admiral foretold the 
storm and said so to Ovando, who did not believe him. It is unbelievable 
that the Admiral should not have said so in his letter to the Kin^ and Queen 
in which he refers to this storm. 


CHAPTER XXX 

1 Text in Navarrete, vol. I, pp. 296-312. 

2 This sentence ends with the words “where he wrote*' (“donde escribia”), 
which obviously is a scribe’s interpolation. 

3 He may refer to the beginning of the letter. But the bulk of it was written 
in Jamaica. 

4 Navarrete writes the word Sospechoso with a capital S, which suggests a 
name. It probably meant “the ship one could not trust, not being sea- 
worthy.” 

5 This was Don Fernando, who was to be his future historian. He was then 
really fifteen. But Coldn, when moved, always exaggerates in the direction 
of his emotion. 

6 Possibly Cathay, though, in this letter at any rate, he several times writes 
Catayo for Cathay, 

7 He means on opposite sides of the same peninsula. 

8 This passage is very cryptic and obscure, ft may be corrupt. But it may 
be one of those elliptic utterances of which C^olon was so fond. I interpret 
it, tentatively, in this way: “Those who criticise me for my navigating 
errors will navigate soon to Hell. Those like me who have the faith, shall 
not have to make that voyage.” 

9 “Oh that the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion!” . . . — Psalm xiv. 

10 I believe he means the liberation of Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

1 Letter to D. Juan’s Aya, Navarrete, vol. 1 , p. 265. 

2 Navarrete, vol. I, pp. 297 . . . 272 . . . 272 . . . 298 . . . 31 1. 

3 Thacher, who, despite that noted absence of critical sense which was 
observed by Vignaud, is at times useful, is lamentable in his treatment 
of this letter. He wastes twelve pages on a photographic reproduction of 
an Italian translation on the ground that the original MS. is unknown and 
utterly disregards the Spanish original come to us through perfectly reliable 
channels. He is unable to realise that the style of this Spanish original 
is pure royal Coldn, and that no translator, adaptator or commentator could 
possibly create such vigorous, gloriously ungrammatical twists and gems 
of expression. He actually speaks of “the Spanish translation** I \ (vol, 11 , 
p. 686 note a); and he crowns his incompetence with the following howler: 

“In the Spanish, the phrase is ‘y son en una distancia lejos del polo 
y de la linca,* which, of course, could not have been the meaning of 
Columbus, for this would make him say that these lands were situated 
in forty-five degrees from the Equator north, if it was an equal distance 
from the Pole.” — Vol. II, p. 595 note 2. 
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His own translation is.: “and are a long distance from the Pole and also 
from the line.” 

The Italian text is: “& sdno in vna distancia longe dal polo: & etiam 
dela linea.” 

Poor Thacher was the only one who did not see the point! He mis- 
understands both the Italian and the Spanish. In both Coldn’s and his 
Italian translator’s text, the word una means the sanies en una distancia^ 
in vna distancia^ i.e. at the same distance, but not, as Thacher read the 
Spanish (God knows why he read the Italian otherwise, since it is identical), 
that Veragua and Aurea were at the same distance from the Pole and from 
the Equator, i.e. on the 45 parallel, but that, though both at different 
distances from the Pole and from the Equator, those two places, Veragua 
and Aurea, were on the same spot of the earth, since they were in his 
(Colon’s) mind one and the same place. 

Enough has been said to show that Thacher was not in a position to 
handle Spanish texts. 

4 Diego Mendez de Segura, que habia venido por escribano mayor de aquella 
flota, persona bien prudente y honrada .’’ — Las Casas^ bk. II, ch. XXX, 
vol. 64, p. 155- 

5 Navarreie^ vol. I, p. 322. 

6 Las Casas [loc. cit.) speaks of two canoes, one in which Flisco sailed and 
the other one for Mendez; but Mendez’s narrative is clear. There was 
one canoe, in which he put “ mantenimientos para mi y para un cristiano 
y para seis indios, que eramos ocho personas.'* — Navarrete, vol. I, p. 383. 

7 Navarrete^ vol. I, p. 328. 

8 Cf. Erasme et VEspagne, by Bataillon. 

9 Pleitos, vol, II, p. 373, 

10 Las CasaSy bk. II, vol. 64, pp, 163-4. 

11 Las Casas y vol. 64, p. 165. 

12 Las Casas, vol. 64, p. 178. 


CHAPTER XXXII 

1 Letter, November 21st, 1505, Navarretey vol. I, p. 334. 

2 Navarretiy vol. I, p. 336. 

3 “Tu tio ha estado muy malo y estA de las qui>adas y de los dientes.” — 
Seville, November 28th, 1505, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 337. 

4 “Mi mal no consiente que escriba salvo de noche, porque el dia me priva 
las fuerzas de las manos.’’ — Letter to his son Diego, Seville, December ist, 
J505> Navarretey vol. I, p. 340. 

5 January 4th, 1505, Navarretey vol. I, p. 333. 

6 Letter to Don Diego, Seville, November zist, 1504, Navarrete, vol. I, p. 334. 

7 Navarretey vol. I, p. 334. 

8 Navarretey vol. I, p. 338. 

9 Quoted by AsensiOy vol. 11 , p. 579, 

Ip December 13th, 1504, Jiaccolta pt. I, vol. 11 , p. 243. 

December azat, 1504, Raecaltay pt. 1 , vol. II, p. 244, 
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11 December ist, 1504^ Raccoltat pt. I, vol. II, p. 237. 

December list, 1504, Raccolta, pt. I, vol. II, p. 244. 

January i8th, 1505, Raccolta^ pt. I, vol. II, p. 251. 

12 December ist, 1504, Raccolta^ pt. I, vol. II, p. 237. 

13 December ist, 1504, Raccolta, pt. I, vol. II, p. 237. 

December 3rd, 1504, Raccolta, pt. I, vol. II, p. 241. 

14 ‘*bibo de enprestado, mis dineros que alia ove, all los gast6 en traher esa 
gente quc fu^ conmigo aci a sus casas.'* — December ist, 1504, Raccolta, 
pt. 1 , vol. II, p. 236. 

15 Letter, December 13th, 1504, Raccolta, pt. I, vol. II, p. 243. 

16 Raccolta, pt, I, vol. II, p. 245. 

17 Bemdldez, ch. CXXXIV, vol. II, p, 88. 

18 Raccolta, pt. I, vol. II, p. 249. 

19 Navarrete, vol. II, p. 304. 

20 Later than May 1505, Raccolta, pt. I, vol. II, p. 256. 

21 Las Casas, bk. II, vol. 64, pp. 308-9. 

22 Raccolta, pt. I, vol. II, p. 257. 

23 Las Casas, vol. 64, p. t88. 

24 Las Casas completely misses the point. “Respondid el Rey al Almirante 
que lo dijese de su parte al Arzobispo; el cual respondid que para lo que 
tocaba a la hacienda y rentas del Almirante, que se seflalasen letrados, 
pero no para la gobernacidn; quiso decir, segun yo entendi, porque no 
era menester ponello en dispute, pues era claro que se le debia.” — Las Casas, 
vol. 64, p. 188. 

25 Raccolta, pt. I, vol. II, p. 258. (prospero no doubt for propicio.) 

26 Las Casas, vol. 63, p. 256. 

27 Lea Casas, vol. 64, p. 190. 

28 They will be found best explained by Altolaguirre in Estudio Juridico de 
las CapUtdacUmes y Privilegios de Col6n, **Boletin de la Real Academia 
de la Historia,** vol. XXXVIII, Madrid, 1901. 

29 See Las Casas, vol. 64, p. 191. 

30 June 2nd, 1506, Navarrete, vol. II, p. 316. 

31 Instruccidn del Almirante Don Diego Coldn para Jeronimo de Agilero. 
Alba. 

3a Las Casas, bk. II, ch. XLVII, voL 64, p. 237. 

33 Bemdldez, ch. CCIV, vol. II, p. 278. 

34 Bemdldez, loc. cit. 

April-May, 1506, Las Casas, bk. II, ch. XXXVII; Raccolta, pt. II, vol. I, 
P. a 59 - 

35 Navarrete, vol. II, p. 315. 

36 Nmarrete, vol. 11 , p. 229. 

37 Thus Maurice David in his Who was Coktmhuif expbiina tliii aignature 
as a Kaddish for the alleviation of Coldn’a Jewish conscieiioe. He is, I 
believe, mistaken, as can be easily shown, for his intei|irct«ti9ii implies 
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the integration of the last line of the signature “X.p.o. Ferens*’ into the 
Kaddish, to make it say: 

**Shadai, Shadai, Adonoy, Shadai Yehdra, molai» 
chesed, Nanthai o’vou pesha, chatuo.’* 

But for Coldn the signature had one fixed and compulsory part, and one 
variable : • S • 

• S • A * S • was fixed; but below that, which was always the 

X M Y 

same, his signatures varied and he sometimes wrote, in block capitals, a 
disciplined and quiet X.p.o. Kerens, or else he flourished ofT a grandiloquent 
and tempestuous El Almirante, all crossed and recrossed by lines and waves 
and winds. This explanation, therefore, must be rejected. Professor Moses 
Bensabat Amzalak in Una Interpretapao da Assinatura de Cristovam Colombo ^ 
Lisbon, 1927, by a kind of translating of the letters used by Coldn into 
their nearest Hebrew equivalent; reads the signature God of Hosts^ and God 
holy and one. That may be so. But it is not certain that Coldn knew Hebrew, 
though there is a haunting similarity between the Hebrew character din 
and the peculiar shape of Coldn’s Y which would correspond to it. 
According to Professor J. R. Marcus, Professor of Jewish History, Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, the transcription into Latin characters 
of the kaddish should read : 

Shadai 

Shadai — Adonoi — Shadai 

YHWH ^male— ^hesed 

Nose — ovon — pesha — chata*ah 

38 See Buron, vol. I, p. 284, and vol. II, p. 446. These notes are not to be 
found in Raccolta. 

39 There is an interesting study on the cabbalistic interpretation of Coldn’s 
signature in a book otherwise not very useful by Patrocinio Ribciro: A 
Nacionalidade Portuguesa de Cristobam Colombo, Lisbon, 1927. The study 
in question is by Dr. Barbosa Sueiro, pp. 167 et seq. 

40 **. . . escrebi al Rey y a la Reina mis Senores, que dende ^ siete anos yo 

le pagaria cincuenta mil de pie y cinco mil de caballo en la conquista della, 
y dende a cinco aflos otros cincuenta mil de caballo 6 cien mil de pie para 
esto. . . — Navarrete, vol. II, p. 282. 
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Abarbanel, Don Isahak, 143 
Abarca, 266 

Abrantesy Count of, 242 
Adelantadoy of Andalucfa, ii 
Adelantadoy of the Indies (see Coldn 
Bartolom6) 

Adelantado of Tenerife, 266 
Admiral of Castille, 21, 6x, 112, 145, 
176, 185, 236, 29s, 306 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea, of the 
Indies (see Special Index) 
Aifonso Henriquez, 84 
AfTonso V, 76 

Alfonso, Prince of Portugal, 167 
Africa, 14, 30, 70, 71, 76, 84, 120, 145, 
147, 242, 258, 266, 302, 308 
Agamemnon, 388 
Aguado, Juan dc, 289, 299 
Aguilar, Don Alonso or Don Alfonso 
de, 3, 126 
Alba, Duke of, 400 
Alca9obas, Treaty of, 149 
Alcald la Real, 173 
Alcdntara, 307 
Alcdzar (Morocco), 298 
Alexander, 297 

Alexander VI, Pope, 242, 325. 399 
Alfonsine Tables, 96, 150 
Alfonso of Aragon and Sicily, 43 
Alfonso X, the Sage, or the I^earned, 
9, 97, 120, 140, 146, 36X 
Alfonso, Pero, 123 
Alfraganus, 99 
Algeciras, 146 
Alpria, 15 
Alnambra, 4, 7 
Almamum, Khalif, 99 
Alvarez, Maria, 169 
America, 25, 31. 46, 70, 99* 106, 112, 
142, 155, 170, 187, 216, 267, 270, 
308, 405* 406 
Americo Vespucci, 336 
Amona, 284 
Arhsterdam, 60 
Anacaona, 310*12, 313, 337 
Ancona, 231 * 

Andalucia, 3, 141, I4«> H7, 148, 164, 
223, a 94 .. 

Anjou, |«n d . 43* 44 
Aj^ou, Rend d*, 41, 43» 44> 52* 62 
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Antilia (Antilla, Atilha), 77-8, 109 

Antilles, 224, 323 

Apocryphoy 100 

Aquilon, 93 

Arabs, 119 

Araby, 92 

Aragon, 15, 33, 63, 64, 120, 145, 178, 
185, 218, 243, 301, 321 
Aragon, Crown of, 64, 120, 123, 127, 

14s, 146, 352 

Arana, Diego dc, 159, 226, 271, 272 
Arana, Pedro de, 159, 320 
Arbis, 97 

Arbuds, Pedro de, 134, 164, 178 

Arcady, 92, 31 1 

Arcila, 298, 367 

Areitos, 31 1 

Argyros Island, 93 

Anas Davila, Diego, 125 

Aristotle, 96, 100 

Art of Dying Welly They of Erasmus, 
388 

Artillery (first use at sea), 147 
Asbestos, 92 

Asia, 9, 76, 77, 78, 98, 109, 147, 258, 
282 

Asia (see Barros) 

Asia Minor, 15 

Assereto Document, 29, 82 

Atlantic, 76 

Atlantis, 78 

Aurea, 379 

Auster, 93* 322 

Averroes, 96 

Avila, 152 

Aya of Prince Don Juan, 250, 287, 

^ 335,340*344 

Ayala, Pedro dc, 363-4 
Ayala, Pero Ldpez de, 124 
Azores, 89, 149, 201, 230, 233, 242, 
292, 320, 325 
Aziia, 331, 387 


Babeque^ 223 

Bacon, Sir Francis, 263, 405 
Badajoz, 247, 287, 318 
Bahia, 294 

BallMter MijMd, sag, 330, 331, 343 
Bank of San Georgxo, 30, 49 
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Barataria Island, 142 
Barcelona, 64, 73, 88, 106, 241, 250 
Barcelona, Consuls of, 62 
Barcelona, Fray Pedro de, 123 
Barros, Joam de, 17, 34, 60, 73, 75, 80, 
85, 105, 1 13, 175, 242, 250 
Bastidas, Rodrigo de, 340, 383 
Bastimentos, Puerto de, 372 
Bayatiquiri, Cape of, 282 
Bayona, 239 
Baza, 5, 10, 164, 359 
Beata, Island of, 392 
Beaujeu, Ann de, 259 
Becario, 78 
Behechio, 310-12, 313 
Belfe, 375 

Bello JudaicOy de, of Erasmus, 388 
Belpuerto, 375 
Benamaquex, 141 
Benjamin de Tudela, 75 
Berardi, Juanoto, 57, 336 
Berbery, 63, 64 
Bernal, 391 

Bern^ldez, 8, ii, 12, 19, 35. 4^, 105, 
129, 130, 131, 134, 141, 144. 148, 
160, 173, 241, 243, 275. 294. 308, 
342, 396 

Berry, Duke of, 127 

Bethancourt, Jean de, 147 

Bianco, Andrea, 78 

Birds and Discovery, 139, 204, 207 

Bisagno, 27 

Biscay, 147, 24/ 

Blacks, 75, 322 

Blanca, Dofta, Queen of Castille, 133 
Boabdil, 3, 4 

Bobadilla, Beatriz, Lady of La 
Gomera, 199 

Bobadilla, Beatriz Femindez de, 
Marquesa de Moya, 128, 163 
Bobadilla, Francisco de, 340, 342-5, 
344. 345. 347-50. 353, 355. 359, 
36s, 368, 369 
Bogliasco, Agostino de, 20 
BoUo, 220 
Boil (see Buil) 

Bojador Cape, 60, 147 
Bonao, 312, 328, 348 
Book of the Holy Land, The, of Eras- 
mus, 388 

Book of Prophecies (see Special Index) 
Borgia, Cardinal Don Rodrigo de 
Boija (see also Alexander VI), 33 
Borromeo, 257, 258 
Brabante Guglielmo de, 25 
Brazil, Island of, 363-4, 377 
Bristol, 81 
Britain, 90 
Bruges, 146 


Buas, Bubas (sec Syphilis) 

Buenavista, Island of, 321 
Bugiasco, 34 

Buil, Father Bernardo, 252, 267, 278, 
281, 285, 288, 295, 296, 299, 339 
Burgos, 124, 125, 247, 304 
Burgos, Alonso de, 132, 146 
Burgos, Bishop of (see Santa Marla) 
Buxia, 294 

Byssipat, George (sec Colombo, 
Junior) 


Caballerla, Mos^n Pedro de la, 127, 

173 

Cabbala, 404 

Cabo Verde, 71, 77, 108, 138, 149, 
242, 258, 320, 321, 323, 381 
Cabot, John, 175, 363-4 
Cabra, Count of, 3, 126 
Cabrera, Andres, 128, 163, 394 
Cabrero, Juan, 128, 163, 164, 178, 
18s, 395 

C4diz, 48, 63, 64, 189, 252, 205, 292, 
293, 295, 309. 310, 317, 318, 365 
C4diz, Duke of, 3, ii, 14 
Caliban, 405 
Calisto, 15, 114, 160 
Camarero (sec Cabrero) 
Campofregoso, Lord Giano, 26 
Can (see also Grand Khan), 220, 221 
Canary Islands, 78, 94, 98, 99, 100, 
138, 147, 148, 169, 197, 198, 199. 
267, 268, 367 
Cancer, Tropic of, 70 
Caniba, 214, 219, 220, 229, 230, 268, 
269, 284, 320 

Caonabd, 272, 273, 275, 279, 280, 287, 


Bayatiquiri, 282 
Bojador, 70, 147 
Creus, 63 

Good Hope, 260, 26a 
Gracias a Dios, 370 
No (Nao, Nam, Non), 63, 74 
St. Vincent, 46-8, 55, 88, 96, 230, 
319, 373 

Capo di Faro, Tower of, 26 
Capricorn, Tropic of, 96, 102 
Captives — 

Christian, 13 

Indian, 216, 276, 296, 310 
Moorish, 216, 276, 296 
Carambaru, 371 
Caravels, 140, 290 

Cardinal of Spain, 3, 129, 142, 143. 
14A, X54, 163, 243, 245 253. 298. 
390 
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Cardinal of St. Sixt (see Torque- 
mada, Don Juan) 

Cardona (Don Gutierre de), $ 

Camy, 370, 377 
Caribbeans (see Caniba) 

Carrillo, Diego, 293 
Carridn de los Condes, 400 
Cirtama, 141 
Carthage, 93 
Carthagine,” 41 

Carvajal, Alonso Sanchez de, 266, 281, 
320, 330, 331, 366 

Casas, Bartolom^ de Las (see Las 
Casas) 

Cascaes, 236 

Casenove-Coullon, Guillaume de (see 
Colombo, Senior) 

Castanheda, Joao de, 234 
Castille, ii, 13, 20, 33, 56, 106, 115, 
1 19, 120, 132, 136, 137, 138, 139, 
141, 14s, 146, 147, 153. 162, i6a, 
168, 175, 18s, 189, 196, 216, 218, 
222, 223, 226, 234, 235, 236, 238, 
23 9» 243, 260-3, 266, 268, 276, 
288, 289, 295, 2^97, 298, 301, 307, 
3H» 319, 320, 321, 324, 325, 337, 
352, 370, 389, 396, 399, 401 
Castille, Admiral of, 21, 6x, 112, 145, 
176, 185, 236, 295, 306 
Catalan Enterprise, 15, 145*6 
Catalina, Doha (Catherine of Aragon), 
401 

Catalina, Doha, Queen of Castille, 

124, 147 

Catalina (Native), 309 
Catal<mia, 41, 60, 61-3, 64, I45'‘6 
Cathay, 81, 82, 99, 209, 214, 220, 237, 
341, 264, 270, 301, 376, 378 
Catherine, Princess of England (see 
Catalina) 

Catigara, 372 
Cemis, 317 

Centuridn, Martin, 318 
Cervantes, 187 
Ceuta, 71, XX 3, 298 
Chanca, Doctor, 224, 267, 268, 269, 
371, 373, 274 

Charlemagne, 304 
Charles V, 143, 402 
Charles VII (of France), 43 
Charles VIII (of France), 359, 260, 
363, 264, 295 
Ch», 44, S* 

China, 8 x, 98 
Chryaol Islsuid, 93 
Ciamba, 370 

Cihm or Ciw, 226, 241, 274, 276, 

*77 

Ctguara* 371 


Ciguay, 316, 3x7 
Cintra, Rock of, 236 
Cipango, 6x, 77, 78, xo6, X09, ixx, 
1x2, X13, XX4, X4X, X65, X72, X89, 
X90, X94, X95, X98, 203, 307, 209, 
2x4, 220, 222, 223, 236, 241, 252, 
364, 270, 274, 275, 276, *89, 298, 
301, 308 

Cisneros, Cardinal, 174, 344, 355, 35^, 
357, 358 

Claudius Cymbricus, 75 
Clement VI, Pope, X33 
Coin, 14 X 

College of San Esteban, XS3 
Colom, Aaron, Andreu, Aldonza, 
Joam, Leonor, Andres, Blanca, 
Francisca, Thom6, 60, 175 
Coloma, Juan de, 184-9 
(Colombo, Antonio, 25, 26 
Colombo, Bartolomeo, Diego, Fer- 
nando (see CoI6n) 

Colombo, Battistina, 25 
Colombo, Christoforo (see Special 
Index) 

Colombo, Domenico, 25-32, 39 
Colombo, Giovanni, 35, 27, 59 
Colombo, Giovanni Pellegrino, 27 
Colombo, Juan Antonio, 320 
Colombo, Junior, 46-7, 63 
Colombo, Senior, 47, 55, 62 
Colombo, Vicenzo, 60 
Coldn, Bartolom6 — 

Called himself Columbo, ly 
Birth, 28, 38 
Mentioned in deeds, 29 
Origin, 30 
Family, 30 

In Portugal, 30, 72, 360 

Map-drawing for a living, 30 

Skill in map-drawing, 2&, 263 

First idea of discovery, 30 

Gallo on, 30, 38, 39, 40 

In Lisbon, 38, 40, 64 

In Genoa, 40 

Early trade, 30, 40 

Attitude towards Qenoa, 49, 56 

Letter from C. C., 50 

Mobility, 56, 364 

Adaptability, 56, 264 

Nautical Science, 72 

Las Casas on, 73-3, 263, 264, 338 

Las Casas, portrait of, 359 

Las Casas, confident of, 172 

Naturalised in Spain, 176 

Silence over nationality, 175 

Travels, 177, 260 

Conrino, 250 

Hears of discovery, 359 

In France, 259-63 
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Coldn. Bartolom^ {conttnued ^ — 

In London, 260, 263 
Kidnapped by “ Sterlings/* 260 
In Castille, 260-3 

Not mentioned by contemporaries, 

261 

Not in La Rdbida, 261 
In Portugal second time, 262 
And Cape of Good Hope discovery, 

262 

Books, 263 

Relations with Henry VII, 263 
Map with Latin inscription, 263 
F. C. on, 260, 263 
Called by C. C., 263 
Reluctant to come to Castille, 264 
Jewish features, 264 
Ennobled, 265 
In Isabela, 264-5 

Appointed Adelantado by C. C., 284 
Re-appointed by King and Queen, 

307, 315 

Warlike influence, 287, 310, 316 
Governor and Captain-General, 291 
Founds Santo Domingo, 310 
Attitude towards natives, 310-X2, 


Character, 309, 310, 314, 317, 338, 
339. 34*. 346. 347. 35o. 354 
In Xaragu4, 3x0-12 
Love afl»ir ?, 3x3 1 

Revolt in Espafiola — 

Indian, 3121 316 

« Christian,** 3J4-*7» 3a8» 329» 
331. 337, 34f>, 347 
Was to explore Paria, 331 
Reluctant to sail 4th Voyage, 366 
Revolt in Jamaica, 389, 391, 392 
Also 343, 349, 369, 374, 387, 393, 

402 

Coldn, Cristdbml (see Special Index) 
Coldn, Diego (Brother), 28, 29* 38, 39, 
40, 49, 176, 253, 265, 266, 276, 
2«x, 285, 287, 288, 291, 3*0, 3*4, 
34^347, 348, .3^ ^ 

Coldn» Diego (Nattve), 282 
Coldn, Diego (Son), 20, 87, 88, xx4» 
**S, *38. 158, *68, 197, 233, 26 j, 
34*, 34*, 345, 358, 386, 370, 388, 
39*, 395, 398, 399, 4^, 4**, 4®*, 

403 

Coldii» Fomendo, 34, 36, 44, 48, 47, 
S8, 57, S8, 6a, 65, 84, 105, xjo, 
158, x68, 198, 202, 333, 260, 263, 
*85, *85, 324. 342, 355, 386, 369, 
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asa-2, 267- 
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*75, 278, 


Comares, Tower of, 5 
Commander-Ladies (^Comendadoras), 
^ *3 

Commercial policy, 147 
Commission of experts, 149-51, 154, 
167 

Committee of Mathematicians, 104 
Compass, 202, 325 
Conccpcidn, 3x2, 330, 346, 347 
Conspiracy on board, 306-7 
Constantinople, 70, 71, 75 
Consulate of the Sea, 145, 146 
Consuls of Barcelona, 62 
Converses^ 1x5, 122-35, *38, *37, 
153-8, x6o, 163, 165, 173, 178, 
*85, 231, 3x9, 360, 361, 362, 388, 
394 

Convicte as settlers, 306-7, 338 

Copemic system, 150 

Cophu del Provincial, 134, 163, 357 

Cordera, caravel, 281 

Cdrdoba, 4, 126, 141, 155, 157, x6o, 

233 

Cornelius Tacitus, 17 
Coronel, Pero Femindex, 266, 281, 
315, 3*8 

Correa, Pero, 89, 138, 139 
Cortes, 121, 125, 146 
Cortds, Hemdn, 273 
Corufta, 401 

Cosa, Juan de la, 195, 203, 225, 240, 
283 

Cresques, Jehuda (or Jaime Ribes), 64 

Creus, Cape, 63 

Crews, 190, 192, 195, 23Z, 248 

Crusades, 258 

Crysos, Island, 93 

Cuba, 220, 221, 223, 226, 282, 283, 
284, 294. *97. 388 
Cuenca, 132 

Cuevas (Monastery of), 141 
Cugureo, 34 


D’Ailly, Cardinal, 90-102, 105, 106, 

Dalmeyda, Don Francisco, 242 

Daman, Alonso, 236 

David, 6s, 165, 375, 379 

David, Ptolta H of, 362 

De AntimiiiatSbw, of Jos^ihus, 379 

Dogree ilen^ of), 77, 90, 98, xoi 

Doiedeiale, Father, 355, 356 

Deluge, 95 

Depravity, 17^, 174 

Deaa, Fray Diego de, i53-5f *83, 164, 

of the Jem, ol Pero Alonso, 123 
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Dias, Denis, 71 
Diaz, Bartholomeu, 260-2 
Diaz, Master Bartolom^, 236, 237 
Diaz, Miguel, 309 
Dinegro (see Negro, Di) 

Discover, discovery, no, 322, 363, 

364 

Dominica, Island, 268, 320, 322, 369 

Dominicans and Jews, 153 

** Don Diego ” (Caonabd’s brother), 

293, 294 

Don Quixote, 248, 283, 284 
Don Quixote-Coldn, 106-9, in, 113, 
114, 115, 140, 170, 185, 187, 214, 
221, 226, 234, 236, 241, 283, 297 
Dragons, 92, loi, 106 
Dragon’s mouth, 327 
Drake, 147 

Duarte, Don, King of Portugal, 71 
Dulcinea, 106, 284 


Eanes, Gil, 70 
Earth, round, 77, 97, 326 
Pear-shaped, 325, 326 
Earth’s dimensions, 77, 96, 97, 98, 100 
Eclipse, 148, 390 
Economics, 71, 2x5 
Edward II, King of England, 146 
E^pt, 75 i 206, 375 
Eldorado, 29, 298, 302, 305 
El Fargani (Alfraganus), 99 
£1 Puerto (de Santamaria), 140, 189, 
196 

Empire, 215, 300-8, 329, 341 
Enchanters, 106 

Encomienda (see Repartimiento) 
England, 72, 81, 114, 146, 176, 260, 
263, 363, 364 

Enriquez, Beatrix, 20, 158-60, 262, 320 
Erasmus, 388 

Escalas, Conde de las (Lord Scales), 
12 

Escobar, Diego de, 3x5, 391 
Escobedo, Rodrigo de, 212 
Esdras, xoo, loi, 106, 108, 109, 134-5, 
X40, 154, 171, 201, 209, 322, 327 
Espaftola, Island, 223, 229, 241, 251, 
258, 265, 268, 269, 284, 288, 297, 
298* 303. 306, 307, 309, 314. 316, 
319, 320. 3*3» 324i 327, 329» 336» 
337» 340» 342, 343» 355, 356. 359, 
365, 366, 367, 369, 371, 376, 377, 
379, 380, 38s, 387, 392. 399 
Espinsi Fray Alonso de, 125, i26, 132 
|thrapia» 147, 3*6 
Euphrates, 95, 326 

Europe, 9, 72, 76, xao, 170. 245, 257, 
258, 279. 292, 302, 3 ® 3 , 406 


Fayal, Island, 89, 139 
Fenix de las Maravillas del Orbe^ El, 
of Ramdn Lull, 63 
Ferdinand of Aragon — 

In Cdrdoba wi& Boabdil, 4 
Birth, 8, 38 
Appearance, 8, n 
Character, 8, 10 
Commander-in-Chicf, 10, 14 
With Lord Scales, 12 
At siege of Malaga, 13 
Diego’s (senior) letter to, 38 
Father, 41 

Writes Coldn first time, 48 
Well informed on Italy, 61, 174 
Knew Coldn’s origin, 61, 174 
Letter from C. C., 104 
King of Sicily, 127 
Cotwersos Household and Council, 
127 

Talavera’s influence, 129 
Conquers Setenil, 139 
Leads army against Moors, 141 
Conquers Malaga, 141 
Cabrero, attachment to, 163 
Besieges Baza, 164 
Starts 1491 campaign, 173 
Invests Granada, 173 
Loyal to Santdngel, 178 
Attitude of C. C. to, 185 
Attempt on life, 243 
Party to suit in which B. C. is 
witness, 261 

Watches Charles VIII, 295 
Helps Ferdinand of Naples, 295 
Attitude towards C. C., 185, 256, 
286, 395-401 

Attitude towards natives, 341 
Also 342, 388, 402 
Ferdinand, King of Naples, 295 
Ferdinand and Isabel — 

Before Granada, 3-16 
Marriage, 127 

Inquisition, 129, 130, 131, 133 
Disinterestedness, 133, 299 
Meet Coldn, 144 

Vow to liberate Jerusalem, 18, 359 
Visit Galicia, 150 
Accept C. C.’s plan, 171 
Never mention Coldn’a nationality, 


Grant titles to C. C., tia 
Authoritarian, 249 
Relations with Portugal, 242 
Faithful to C. C., 246, 249, 286, 287, 


3.39 

Attitude towards slaveiy, 216, 276, 
388,296.340,344,367 
Haste on dtsoovery, 24I1 248 
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Ferdinand and Isabel {continued)-^ 
Jealous of royal privileges, 250 
Fear lest C. C. rebels, 250, 251, 
344-5 

Generous to C. C., 250-1, 307, 342, 
3.43, 395 

Attitude towards natives, 251, 252, 

276, 301, 305, 350 

Views on discovery, 281, 286, 299 
Indifferent towards Don Diego, 288 
Taken unawares by Empire, 299 
No, stress on gold, 299-301 
Views on colonisation, 300 
Political conscience, 301-3 
Realists, 302-3 

Anxiety over Margaret's fleet, 303-4 
On death of Prince Juan, 308 
Statecraft, 238 
Firmness, 10, 13 
Decide to recall C. C., 341-5 
Also 33, 36, 41, 45, 50, 54, 60, 
105, 169, 172, 176, 185, 186, 187, 
192, 197, 200, 204, 2x2, 24<^, 261, 
265, 267, 274, 289, 298, 394, 396. 
402 

Ferdinand 111 of Castille, lao, 145, 
146 

Ferdinand IV, 120 
Ferdinand of Aragon and Sicily, 43 
Ferdinand, Prince of Portugal, 74 
Femandina, Galleas, 41 
Femandina, Island, 214, 219 
Fernandez de Bobadilla, Beatrix, 128, 
163 

Ferrer, Fray Vicente (St. Vincent), 
124 

Ferrer, Don Jayme (Navigator), 63 
Ferrer, Mos^n Jaume (Astronomer), 
322 

Ferriz, Gaspar, 278 
Fiesciu, Bartholomeo (see Flisco) 
Filliastre, Cardinal, 75, 92 
Finances — 

Of discovery, 133, 143, 195, 318 
Of Spain, 143 
Fis (Fez or Fis), 361 
Flanders, 46, 64, 72, 110, 146, 289, 
308, 401 

Flisco, Bartoloti|4 386, 402 
Flowers, Island ox, 80, 139 
Fonseca, Don Juan at, 247, 248, 249, 
250, 287, 288, 293, 294. 296, 299, 
307, 3 *»i 336, 339 , 341, 35 *, 356 
Fontanabuona, 25 

Fontanarossa, Giacomo, Susanna, 27 
Foreigner, idea of, ki Spain, 33 
Fcrtrm ifm, Floml, of Fray Alonso 

de £^dba, 125 

Fortunate islands &ee Canary Islands) 


France, 43. 47, 69, 114, H7, 259» 3*9. 
320, 364 

Franciscans and Jews, 126, 137, 153, 

356-7. 

Franco, Nicolao, 129 
French Revolution, 405 
Fuego, Island of, 322 
Fuenterrabia, 64, 371 

Galicia, 240 

Gallega (see La Gallega) 

Gallego, 266 

Gallo, Antonio, 30, 38, 39, 40, 64 
Galway, 81 
Gama, Vasco da, 84 
Ganges, 95, no, 326, 371 
Garcia Barrantes, 343 
Garcia Fem^dez, 20, 56, 138 
Garden of Delights, 95 
Genii, 4 

Genoa, 16, 20, 21, 25, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
33-5, 37, 3S, 39, 4®, 43, 44. 45, 
S3, 54, 55, 56, 57, 61, 73, 82, 318. 
344-5 

Genoese, 56, 57, 146 
Gentiles, 95, 361 
Germany, 55, 90, 123 
Gerona, 123 
Ghent, 146 
Ghosts, 278 
Giants, 106 

Gibraltar Straits, 14, 48 
Gihon (Nile), 95 
Giustiniani, 31 

Gold, 90, 91, 92, loi, 147, 148, 192, 
223, 227, 230, 231, 248, 251, 252, 
258, 268, 271, 272, 273, 274, *75, 
282, 287, 293, 295, 297, 301, 303, 
312, 318, 322, 324, 335. 363, 365, 
368 

Gomera (see La Gomera) 

Gomes, Diogo, 71 
Gdmez de Cervantes, Gonzalo, 351 
Gdmez Tello, 248 
Gon9alves Baldaia, Afonso, 70 
Gonsalves da Camara, Rui, 74 
Gon9alve8 Zarco dalcunha, Joam, 85 
Gonzdlez de Puebla, Ruy, 175, 363 
Good Hope, Cape, 260, 262 
Gordo, Puerto (see Puerto Gordo) 
Gorgades Island, 9* 

Gorricio, Father, 50, 362, 393 
Gospel, X7, 126, 2x6, 300 
Goths, 9 

Grace Island, 334 
Gracias a Dios, Cape, 370 
Gractosa, Island, 89 
Granada, |-z6, X09, 133, i4<>, *65, 
173. *89, 353. 359, 4®* 
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Grsn Can (aae Grand Khan) 

Gran Canaria^ 267 

Grand Khan, ito, xii, X13, 195, 198, 
ao8, ao9, 216, aao, aai, 241, 259, 
268, 294» 363, 36s 
Grand Turk, 70 
Greace, 15, 70, 145 
Greenland, 75 
Griffins, 76, 92, xoi, xo6 
Guacamari, 270, 272, 273, 280, 283 
Guadalquivir, 393 
Guadalupe, Island, 268, 29X 
Guadalupe, Our Lady of, 231 
Guadiana, xx5, X38 
Guanahani, 2x4, 2x9, 282, 35X, 405 
Guarionex, 3x2, 316 
Guerra, Cristdbal, 363 
Guevara, Hernando de, 337, 338, 346, 
_ 347 

Guinea (or Guin4), 75, 76, 78, 85, 
X05, X38, 147, 148, X69, 237, 238, 
242, 298 

Gulf of Narbonne, 63 

Gulf Weed, 204 

Gutidrrez, Pedro, 208, 226 

Gypsies, X19 I 

Habitability of torrid zone, 70, 8x, 94, 
96 

Haiti (see also Espaflola), xo6, X09, 
220, 223, 224, 286, 387 
Hanseatic Harbours, 74 
Henriquex, Don Alonso, Admiral of 
Castilie, 185, 186 
Henry HI (of CastxUe), X47 
Henry IV, the Impotent (of Castilie), 
7, jzi, X29, 132, X34 
Henry Vll (of England), 263, 363, 
364, 40X 

Bani^ die Navigator, 63, 64, 71-9, 80, 
^ 9$, *39# *47 

Hermoso, Puerto (see Puerto Her* 
moeo) 

HemAndez Coronet, Pero, 281, 286, 
3*St 3*8 

Hxem, luand of, 268 
tUgueymota, 337-8 
Kmifedo, Pedro de, 402 
Hispenites, ax, 34» 37, 4*, 54, 58, 61 
Emow Rarttm urngus Gtitamm, of 
Pope Phis 11, 51, 8x, 1X5 
Hsjeda, Alonso de, 266, 274, 276, 279, 
*80, 2«7, 336. 337» 3^, 352, 363, 
364 

Holy Be* (see also Pope), X3 
Hndlva, *38, 233 
Hiimati monsters, xox, 340 
Hnmholdl^ Alemmdre de, 63, tod, 202, 
$27 


Hungary, 294 ^ ^ 

Hunger, 277, 278, 281, 285, 289, 3x2, 
3x3, 3x4, 3x5 
I Hy^es, Islands, 64 


Iberian Peninsula, 1x9, X20, X22 
Ibemia (see Ireland) 

Iceland, 75, 80-2 
lllora, XI 

India, 77, 78, 98, 99, *01, xo8, 1x0, 
XXX, 147, 195, 2x4, 238, 326, 36s 
Indies, 36, 99, 104, X07, X09, ixo, 
XXI, X47, 152, 172, 176, X86, 222, 
228, 230, 234, *37, 2^, 24*, 243, 
245, 248, 257, 259, 200, 268, 283, 
286. 300, 30X, 305, 322, 358, 395 
Infantadgo (or Infantado), Duke of, 

Innocen^t^lll, Pope, 165, 170, 298 
Inquisition, 60, 1x3, 1x5, 124, 126, 
X29, *3*, *33, *34, *37, *73, *75, 

329 

Iranzo, Don Miguel Lucas de, 126 
; Ireland, 81, 140, 161 
Isabel, Infanta and C^ueen of Por- 
tugal, 167, 307-8 
Isabel, Queen — 

Appearance, 5, xx 
Attempt on her life, 163 
Birth date, 37 
Character, 5, xo, 295, 3*3 
Austerity, 244 
Conscience, X29, 340- x 
Honesty, 129, 340- x 
Imagxnstion, 155 
Love of music, 5, 244 
Pleasure-loving, 244 
Father, 125 

Cofnier$o Household and Council 
X27, 394 

Friendship with Cabrera and wife, 
^ X63, 394 

Attitude towards natives, 340, 341 
Relations with Talavera, 128, 129, 
^ *49, *52 ^ 

Belec^ Bud, 278 
Friend of PellslM, 27$ 

At Baza, xo 
At lllora, tx 
At aiege of hW^ga, X3 
Leader of Disoovery, 63 
Prepares Royal Marria^, 2M 
Appoints Coldn*t sons as her Pages, 
306 

Smds for Coldn, xyx 
Giateful to Coldni 202 
Attitude to laqidsillS, X29-S3, X 7 I 
Head of CmmM^ 10, 14, x 19 
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Isabel, Queen {continued ) — 

Goes to Alcantara with Infanta 
Isabel, 308 

Hears death of Prince Don Juan, 
308 

Sorrows, 308 
Testament, 341, 394 
Illness. Death, 394 
Isabela, Island, 214 
Isabela Nueva, 310 
Isabela, town, 274, 276, 277, 279, 281, 
283, 284, 286, 289, 291, 309, 310 
313, 339 

Isahak (Rabbi I of Sujulmenza), 123, 

Isaiah, 100, 360 
Isla de Gracia, 324 
Isla Santa, 324 
Islam, 122, 184, 258 
Islands, 65, 74» 7^, 79» 83, 85, 100, 
106-7, no. 195. 214, 223 
Israel, 121, 135. 198, 37S 
Italy, 15, 47, 59, 70, 90, 169, 257, 288, 
318, 321 


I aime Ribes (see Cresques) 
amaica, 28a, 284, 368, 369, 376, 382, 
384, 38s. 389. 397 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

lames the Great (Jaime I of Aragdn), 


ISO, 145 
Japan, 323 
Jaadn, 80 

lean d*Anjou, 43, 44 , 
fehudi. Rabbi Samuel, 123, 361 
Jeremiah, 361-2 
Jerez, 379 

Jerez, Rodrigo de, 221 
Jeromites, 126, 128 
Jerusalem, 65, 106, 1x9, 165, 172, 297, 
360-3, 380, 404 
Jews (see also Convenosy— 

Gold, 90-1 
Gems, 90 
Jew-Jewel, 91 
Metallxc QusHty, 91 
Scacual Morality, 159 
Unconquerable, 90, 122 
Wcmien, 90 

Ideas on redemption, 94 
Leaders of Cosmographical Science, 
*4,65,73, 03,96, ISO 
Connectums between Mediterranean 
and Lisbon, 79 
Fixat setdement m Spain, X19 
life in Spain, 

Influence on Spaxush Hisloryi 1x9 
Freadioin in Spain, xao 
Power In Spam, X20 
Ro^fid ProfePtion, xao, xaj, 14$ 


Jews (continued ) — 

Visigothics laws on, 125 
Circumcision, 126 
Persecution, 55, 113, 115, 120, 122, 
123, 160, 174 

Democratic character of, 120, 129, 

130. 134 

Causes of, 120, I2i 
Part of Jews in Moorish invasion. 


120 

Christian envy, 121, 133, 174 
Usury, 121, I2S, i37 
Tax gatherers, 121, 125 
Meddled in politics, 121 
Belief in ritual crimes, 121, 125 
Difference, 121, 122, 130, 134, 

137. 361 
Oil, 1 21 
Talmud, 121 
Spirit, 122, 362 
Assimilation, 122, 174 
Black Death, 123 

Converse part in persecution, 122- 
126, 127, 131 

Controversies with Christians, 123 
Persecution in Germany, 123 
Pope Clement VI, 123 
Faithful and faithless Jews, 124, 
125,126,134 

Ordinance on enclosing of Jews, 124 
Converso influence on policy, 124- 
126, 127 

Converso influence at Court, 127, 


174 

Dominicans and Jews, 153 
Franciscans and Jews, 126, 137 
Jeromites and Jews, 126 
** Judaising Heresy,** 6, 173 
Bemddez on, 129, 130, 134, 137, 
188-9, 196 
Cookery, 130, 137 
Smell, 130 
Fear of, 132 
Cruelty to, 132, 174 
Contempt of, 133 

Tradition of domination of Spain, 
l3*-3 

National problem, 172, 184 
Cortea on, X2i, 125 
Attitude of Ferdinand and Isabel, 
126, 127, 132, 174, 178 
Pojnrom — 

Seville, 123 
Toledo, 126 
Cdrdoba, 126 
Segovia, 126 
Gmral, X39X, 126, 133 
Coovmioxi, wnoleaale, 124 
Siaoerity of , 130, X3X, 173 
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Jews {contitmed)-^ 

Inquisition, 60, 113, 115, 124, 126, 
129, 131, 133, 134, 137, 173, 175, 
329 

Expulsion, 124, 174, 183, 184, 187 
Exodus, 124, 188-9, 1 96* 206 
Part in discovery, 113, 133, 153-6, 
163, 164, 178-9, 185, 225, 319 
Discovery- Exodus intertwined, 183- 
184, 188, 189, 196, 243 
Took Spanish noble names, 282 
Persecution in Nazi Germany, 174 
Joachim, Abbot, 381 
Job, 369, 38s 

John I, King of Portugal, 71, 84 
John II, King of Aragon, 41, 62, 127 
John II, King of Castille, 124, 125 
John 11, King of Portugal, 76, 78, 82, 
83, 102, 103, 104, 108, no, III, 
X12, 113, 114, 154, 161, 162, 167, 
172, 17s, 200, 237, 238, 242, 262, 
263, 321, 322, 323 
John, Prince of Castille (see Juan) 
John, Prince of Portugal, 86, 308 
Jonah, 75 
Josephus, 379, 380 
Juan, Prince Don, 4, 155, 173, 197, 
233, 244, 245, 247, 265, 295, 304, 
306, 308 

Juana ** La Beltraneja,*’ Quden of 
Castille, 7 

Juana, Infanta, then Queen, 4, xi, 13, 
295» 394» 401 

Juana, Island (Cuba), 220, 294 
Judea, 94* 37Si 403 
Jupiter, 229 
Justinian, 318 

Kayserling, 13 1 
Knight Tafur, 75 
Knights of St. James, 83 
Knights of the Sea, 71, xxi 

La Antigua, 346 
La Gallega (Caravel), 193 
La Gallega, Island, 369 
La Gomera, 199, 203, 205, 267, 320, 
321, 322, 330 
La Gorda, 346, 353 
La Mancha, x i x 

La Mina, 105, X38, X47, 148, 242 
La Mona, 2S4 

La Nifta, 19a, X93, i 95 » i 97 » i 99 » 207, 
223, 226, 227, 239» 240, 281 
La Hnta, 192, 193, *95, X97, *98, X99, 
204^206, 208, 222, 226, 227, 230, 

La 137, 153» * 68 , 169 , 

174, 190/249 


La Santa Maria, Z93» i95» 225 
La Vega (Espahola), 317 
La Vega (Granada), 4 
Lancaster, Duke of, 147 
Laredo, 304 

Las Bocas, Island of, 377 
Las Casas, Fray Bartolom6 de, x6, 34, 
45, 46-7, 56, 57, 58, 62, 64, 72, 
81, 83, 84, 85, 105, 109, no, IIX, 
1X4, 136, 140, 150, 154, 159, 161, 
172, X77, 202, 214, 2X5, 220, 221, 
223, 224, 233, 24X, 243, 260, 262, 
264, 26s, 266, 276, 277, 280, 285, 
289, 300, 307, 3x0, 3x3, 3x5, 324, 
328, 330, 335, 337, 338, 342, 343, 
344, 347, 350, 36s, 388, 391 
Las Casas, Pedro de, 265 
Las Cuevas, Monastery of, 14X 
Ledn, 396, 401 
Levant, 64 
Liguria, 34 
Lingua Erasmiy 388 
Lisbon, 29, 30, 31, 38, 46-7, 48, 64, 
65, 72-3, 75, 76, 77, 82, 84, 86, 
87, 93, 99, 105, X08, X09, 138, 
142, 157, 167, 236, 237, 240 
Llandra, 239 
Loja, 5, 14 

Lombardy, 17, 58, 59 

London. 147, 260 

Ldpez de Ayala, Pero, 124 

Loreto, Santa Marla de, 231 

Louis XI, 62, 259 

Louis XII, 31 

Lovers* Rock, ii 

Lucayas, 2x4 

Lucero, 329 

Lugo, Alonso de, 266 

Lull, Ramdn, 63 

Luna, Don Alvaro de, 125 

Luna, Fernando P6rez de, 283 

Luxiin, Juan de, 281 


Madeira, 70, 74, 78, 82, 87, 88, xo8, 
138, 149, 319, 320 
Madrid, 142 

Madrid, Pedro Ldpez de (see Cabrera) 
Madrofios, 2x6 


Magellan, 202, 228, 365 
Ma^etic variation, 202, 32s 
Mahomet, 184 

Mainland, 22x, 222, 261, 283, ^3, 324 
Maize, 324 

Majorca, 60, 6x, 63, 64, 65, 73* X28, 
*45. *46. 4^3 

Malaga, 3, 5, 13, 14, 141, i$s; *56, 
, *57. 163, X73. 247. 296 
Maldonado, Alonao^ 305^ 

Maldonado, Don Rodr^, xso, x|4 
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Mandeville^ Sir John, 75, 198, *75, | 
294 p 301 

Mango, Province, 376, 377 
Manoel, King of Portugal, 308 
Manrique, Jorge, 245 
Marahdn, River, 323 
Marbella, 141 

Marchena, Fray Antonio de, 138, i68, 
169, 172, 190 

Marco Polo, 75,78, 91, 105, 113, 154, 

198, 21A, 275, 301 

Margaret, Archduchess of Austria, 

2595, 304 

Margarite, Mos6n Pedro de, 266, 267, 
277, 279, 28s, 288, 299, 339 
Marigalante, Island, 268, 291 
Marigalante, Ship, 193 
Marino, Antdn, 318 
Marinus, 77, 100, 372 
Marquez, Diego, 268 
Marseilles, 4ii 64 
Martin, Andres, 346, 351, 353 
Martin, Centuridn, 318 
Martin V, Pope, 147 
Martinez, Don FerrAn, 123 
Martins, Fernfto, 76 
Martyr, Peter, 33, 257, 258, 259, 277, 
349 

Marx, Karl, 405 
Mastic, 52 

Matinind, Island, 230, 367 
Maximilian, Emperor, 295 
Mayobanex, 316-17 
Mayreni, 272 
Medea, of Seneca, 80 
Medina del Campo, 394 
Medinaceli, Duke of, 139, 141, 243, 
261, 266 

Medina-Sidonia, Duke of, 3, i39» i55» 
242 

Mediterranean, 14, 15, 45, 51, 62, 63, 
64, 72, 14$ 

MeUbea {Tragicomedy of Calisto and), 
15, 1 14, 160 

Mdndez, Diego, 385-9, 391, 392 
Mendoza, Don’Ana de, 83 
Mendoza, Alonso Vdlcz de, 363 
Mendoza, Pero Gonzilez de (see 
C:^dinal of Spain) 

Metaphysics, of Amtotle, 17 
Mercui% 2^9 
Meroe, Island, 97 
Meaopotazttia, 95 
Mexico, 275, 283 . 

Milpiol, uon, Prince of Portugal, 308 
Muikk^ 30 

MillAn, Fray Antonio, 165 * 

Mina, lA (see La Mina) 

Mithridates, 17 


Moguer, Palos de (see Palos) 

Mona, La (see La Mona) 

Moniz, Egas, 84 

Moniz, Perestrello, Filipa, 04, 87, 105, 
114 

Monsters, loi, 340 
Monte Christi, 271 
Moon, 95, 229, 390 
Moors, 3-16, 33, 74, 122, 139, 141, 
142, 143, 149, 155, 165, 172, 245, 
266, 296, 396 

Moral Philosophy, of Aristotle, 388 
Morocco, 15, 123, 247, 361 
Moses, 206 
Mossd, Rabbi, 123 
Moya, Marquesa de, 128, 163 
Miiller, J ohannes (Regiomontanus) , 3 90 
Mulyart, Miguel de, 138 
Mufiiz, Violante or Briolanja, 138 
Murcia, x6i 

Mdxica, Adrian de, 31S, 33i, 337, 33®, 
352 


‘‘ Naguas,’* 31 1 
Naples, 13, IS, 43, 63, 64 
Naples, Queen of, 296 
Narbonne, 295 
Narbonne, Golf ot, 03 
Narvaez, Rodrigo, 247 
Natives, 212-14, 219, 220, 224, 258, 
270, 271, 282, 286, 292, 310-12, 
313, 317, 324, 337, 377-8 
Natural History, of Pliny, 50 
Navasa, Island, 387, 392 
Navidad, Villa de la, 226, 229, 239, 
240, 269, 270, 271, 272, 275, 282, 


302 

Nazi Germany, 55, 174 
Negro (Jewish Family), 82 
Negro, Paolo di, 29, 02 
Neopatria, Duchy of, 1 5 
Neptune, iii 
Nero, 297 
Nervi, 34 

New World, 156, 196, 218, 226, 258, 
259, 280, 326, 392, 40s 
Nice, 29 

Niebla, Condado de, 138 
Nile, 95, 297, 326 
Niha, La (see La Nifhi) 

Niflo, Pero Alonso, 192, 303, 317, 318, 
363 

No (also Nfto, Nam, Non), Cape of, 


' ^3, 74 

Noronha, Don Pedro de, 20, 84, 86, 


113 

Noronha, Don Martin de, 238 
Norway, 82 

Novum Organsm, of Bacon, 405 
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Nufies, In^, 318 
Nufio, Don Pedro, 147 

Occident, 96, 97, 98 
Oderigo, Nicolo, 50 
Odiel, 233, 239 
Old Testament, 165, 352 
Olivella, Tower, Gate, Vico delP, 25, 
26, 49, 69 

Order of Alcantara, 365 
Calatrava, 342 
Christ, 75 
St. James, 83 
St. Mary of Spain, 146 
Ordinance of Dofla Catalina, 124 
Orient, 76, 95, 98. 214, 237, 297, 325 
Oropesa, Fr^ Alonso dc, 126 
Ortiz, Dom I^ogo, 113 
Ovando, Don Frey NicolAs de, 265, 
356, 36s, 367, 368, 387, 388, 391, 
392 

Oviedo, Gonzalo Femdndez dc, 34, 
56, 105, 1 12, 1 14, 162, 212, 263, 
267, 278, 285, 286, 29s, 306, 309, 
312, 314, 342, 355 

Pacheco, Don Juan, 125, 126 
Pacific, 98, 201, 365 
Pactolus, 91 

Padilla, Dona Maria de, 133 
Palacios, 294 
Palencia, 247, 395 
Palencia, Alonso de, 47 
Palos, 137, 138, 168, 169, 171, 188, 
189, 191, 192, 239, 243, 252, 253, 
318 

Pammatone, Palazzo di, 26 

Pamplona, 128 

Pane, RoznAn, 317 

Pantheon, Italian, 318 

Paria, 261, 331, 335, 33^, 341, 380 

Paria, Golf of, 324, 325, 327 

Paris, 264 

Parrots, 75, loi, 213, 230, 231, 244, 
264, 269, 291, 293, 322, 324, 340 
Pavia, university, 44 
Pearls, 91, »oi, 335, 336, 340, 3^3, 
397, 404 

Pedro, Prince Don, of Portugal, 71 
Peflalosa, Francisco de, 265-6 
Pefialosa, Juan de, 190 
Pennant, of Seville, ii 
PeraBn, de Rivera, 266 
Perestrello (Palestrello, Pallastrelli), 
84, 105, 138. 139 
Pdtex, Alonso, 323 

Pdrez, Fray Juan, 20, 56, 138, z68, 
j 6 £, tytf 174, i« 4 , 190 
P6rez, Rodrigo, 347, 348 


P6rc2 Orozco, Alvaro, 357 
Perpignan, 128, 295 
Peru, 275 

Peter I, of Castille, 132-3 
Philastre, Cardinal, 75, 92 
Philip the Handsome, 295, 394, 40*, 
402 

Philip II, 143, 299 

Philippa of Lancaster, Queen of 
Portugal, 71, 87 
Philippines, 323 
Phi8<m, 95 
Piacenza, 34, 83 
Pigs in America, 267 
Pina, Ruy de, 46, 47, 48, 103, I7S 
Pinelo, Francisco, 247, 248 
Pines,- Bridge of, 179, 184 
Pines, Isle of, 284 
Pinta, La (see La Pinta) 

Pinzdn, Arias P6rez, 16^, 170, 253 
Pinzdn, Francisco Martm, 195, 253 
Pinzdn, Martin Alonso, 168, 17 1, 

189, 190, 191, 19a, i94» 198, I99» 
206, 207, 209, 212, 222, 223, 226, 
227, 228, 229, 230, 231, 233, 235» 
240, 253, 271, 299 

Pinzdn, Vincente YAftez, 195, 203, 
212, 230, 240, 253» 352 
Pisa, 29, 371 
Pisa, Bernal de, 276 
Pius II, Pope, 51, 81, ris, 377 
Pizarro, 276 
Plato, 78 
Pliny, so, 100 

I Fiot to hand Espafteda over to the 
Genoese ?, 3^-5 
Poiptard of Fmth^ 123 
Poignard of the Jem^ 123 
Pole Star, 325 
Polyglot INialter, 31 
Pomigea, 64 

Pope, 13, 33, 123. 132, X47 i i 70 i 
231, 242, 278, 298, 321, 32s 
Porras, Francisco de, 389, 391, 392 
Porto, Gerolamo dd, 27 
Porto Sancto (or Santo), Island of, 84, 
*o 5 » 139 

Portocairero, Don Luis, 126 
Portoria, district of, 26 
Portugal, 20, 30, 46, 48, St, 56, 63» 69- 
79, 80, 8i, 98, 113-IS, ?38, 147# 
1^, i6x, 162, 164, 167, X09, 175, 
186, 200, 233, 237# 238, 242# 

250, 260, 262, 286, 295, 2^, $01, 
308, 319, 320, 321, 32s# 336# 3^4# 

« 367 

Portugal, Queen of, 296 
Prado, Mcmastery, 128 
Prado, Prior Of (see Tolsvera) 
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Pre-discovcry, 63, 104, 108, 109, 136-7 

Prejudice, 31, 158 

Prester John, 75, 259 

Prieto, Diego Roddguez, 188 

Prieto, Diego, 171 

Prior of St. John, 1 1 

Prior of St. Paul of Seville, 129 

Prior of the Prado (see Talavera) 

Promised Land, 210 

Provence, 29 

Prize for the first to see land, 204, 208, 

245 

Ptolemy, 45, 71, 75, 77, 81, 96, 97, 
100, 108, 201, 326, 372 
Puerto, £1, 140, 189, 196 
Puerto Gordo, 373 
Puerto Hermoao, 367 
Puerto Rico, 269, 284, 377 
Pulgar, Hernando del, 5, 8, 10, 12, 
128, 131, 140, 142, 155 
Pygmies, 76, 92 

Queen’s Garden, 283, 284, 370 
Quibian, 374, 380 
Quinsay, 209, 221, 298, 322 
Quintanilla, Alonso de, 142, 143, 154, 
163 

Quinto, 25 

Rabbit-Perestrello, 86 

R^bida, Monastery of La, 20, 56, 137, 

153, 168, 171, 174, 190, 214 

Raccolta Colombianat 403 
Rastelo, 236, 238 
Redemption, 94 
Reformation, 360 
Regiomontanus (see Muller) 

Ren6 d’Anjou, 41, 43, 44, 52, 62 
Repartimiento, 329 
Retrete (or Retreat), 372 
Revolt in Espafiola — 

Indian, ^12, 316, 331 
** Christian,” 314-17, 328, 329-31, 
341, 342 ^ 

Revolt in Jamaica, 389, 391, 392 
Reynel (tee Ren6 d^Ai^ou) 

EiMra Nova, 75 

Ribes, Jaime (tee Cresquet) 

Rio de Oro, 63 

Rio Tinto, 196 

Riquelme, Pedro, 347 

River of Martin Alonso, 227-S 

Rivers, Earl of, 12 

Roblet, Fether Juan de, 355 

Rodrigo, Mestre, 78, 82, 113 

Rodrigo de Santarila, Maeatrt, X09 

Ro^guez, Cristdbal, 346 

Rodriguez Bermeio, Juan (see Triana) 

Rodriguez Prieto, Diego, x88 


Rojas, Fernando de, 15, 114, 160 
Roldin, Francisco, 291, 3x4, 315, 327, 
328, 330, 331, 336, 337, 338, 341, 
^ , 346, 348, 365, 391 

Rolddn, Pilot, 230 

Rome, 17, 132, 169, 198, 257 

Romeo and 37 

Ronda, 141 

Roritz, Fernao de, 76 

Rota, 142 

Rousseau, J. J., 405 
Roussillon, 250, 295, 318 
Russia, 82 


Sabellico, Antonio, 17, 47, 59, 62 
Sagres, Academy, 64, 65, 73, 80 
Sagres, Rock, 71, 80 
Saladdin, 75 

Salamanca, 150, 151, 153, 155, 365 
401 

Salamanca, University, 125, 150, 153 
Salcedo, Diego de, 392 
Saltes, 196, 239 
Salve Regina^ 205, 208, 324 
Samuel, 135 

Samuel Jehudi, Rabbi, 123, 361 
San Cristobal, Mines, 310 
San Esteban, College, 153 
San Juan, caravel, 281 
San Juan, Island (see Porto Rico) 

San Miguel, Island, 235, 324 
San Salvador, Island, 219 
Siinchez de Carabajal or Carvajal, 
Alonso, 266, 281, 320, 330, 331, 
366 

Sdnehez, Family, X27, X73 
Sdnehez, Gabriel, 163, 173, 257 
Sinchez de Segovia, Rodrigo, 2x2 
Sancho Panza, 43, 114, 142 
Sancho IV, of C^tille, 140 
Sanldcar de Barrameda, 139, 365 
Sant* Andrea, Gate, Tower, 26, 43 
Santa Clara de Moguer, 231 
Santa F6, 4, X73, X87, X90 
Santa F6 Capitulations (see Capitula- 
tions) 

Santa Marinha, 84 
Santa Maria, Alfonso, 125 
Santa Maria de la Cinta, 235 
Santa Maria de la Concepcidn, 214 
Santa Marla, Don Pablo de, 124-6, 

131 

Santa Maria, Island, 233, 234, 235 
Santa Marfa Puerto (see £1 Puerto) 
^ntaella, Maestre Rodrigo de, X09 
Santdngri, Luis de, 134, 163, 178 
Santin^, Mosin Luis de, 163, 164, 
173. 74. 1*5. *57 

Santiago, Island, 321 


ZKZ 
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Santo Domingo, 310, 312, 313, 320, 
329» 330. 331. 337» 34^. 347, 349, 
350, 367, 388, 392, 396 
Santo Stefano, Monastery, 26, 27 
Santo Tomds, Fortress, 277, 279, 281, 
285 

Sardinia, 41 >64 
Saul, 135 

Savona, 27, 28, 29, 30, 34, 39, 40, 69, 
174 

Savona, Victory of, 44 

Scales, Lord, 12 

Scandinavian discovery, 63 

Scythes, Land of, 92 

Sea Knighthood, 71, 111 

Sea Power, 15-16, 145 

See, Holy, 13 

Segovia, 126, 397, 41 1 

Selemoh, of Aragon, 127 

Selemoh ha-Levi (see Santa Maria) 

Seneca, 80 

Senegal, 71 

Senior, Don Abraham, 127, 143 
Seranega, 30 
Setenil, 139 

Seven Cities, Island, 78, 79, 89, 363-4 
Seville, 33, 120, 123, 134, i39, ML 
145, 146, 164, 173, 241, 243, 252, 
.336, 343, 389, 393, 395, 39^ 
Seville, Pennant of, 1 1 
Sforza, Cardinal Ascanio, 258 
Shakespeare, 15, 21, 405 
Shelley, 46 
Shells, 148 

Shirts for natives, 224, 270, 27 1 , 279-80 

Siberia, 98 

Sicily, IS, 321 

Sierra Nevada, 10 

Signs of land, 205, 208 

SigUenza, Fray Jos^ de, 128, 133, 152 

Simuel ha-Levi, 133 

Singapore, 323 

Sirens, 228 

Slavery, 138, 216, 275, 276, 288, 298, 
303, 310, 315, 318, 321, 328, 329, 
339, 340, 343 
Solomon, 119, 297, 379 
Solomon, Rabbi, 362 
Sopora, Mount, 297 
Sorbonne, 92 
Soria, 304 

Soria, Juan dc, 247, 248, 249, 276, 306 
South America, 269 
Spain, s, 9, *7, ^9, 35, 46, 47, 

49, 55, S6, 57, 59. 60, 70, 74, 90, 
93» 98, 99, loi, 106, ii9-3S» *37, 
140, 148, 149, 150, i88, 206, 2x6, 
234. 2^8, 253. 257, 258, 264, 266, 
267. 269. 274, 275, 276, 278, 279, 


282, 283, 285, 286, 290, 295, 297, 
308, 310, 312, 315, 322, 328, 329, 
330, 336, 339, 343, 345, 348, 35i, 
360, 364, 377, 380, 388, 391, 392, 
396, 402 

Spices, 70, 77, 1 01, HI, 274 
Spinoza, 129 
St. Ambrose, 327 
St. Augustine, 327 
St. Brandan, 89 
St. Gregory, Pope, 361 
St. Jerome, 380 
St. John of the Cross, 151 
St. Vincent, Cape, 46-8, 55, 88 
St. Vincent Ferrer, 124 
Stanley, Lord, 112 
Sterlings,” 260, 262 
Sujulmenza, Rabbi Isahak of, 123 
Sultan of Egypt, 165 
Sun, 229 

Surrender of Breda ^ The^ of Velazquez. 
5 

Susan, Diego, 134 
Syphilis, 312 


Tacitus, 17 
Tafur, the Knight, 75 
Tagus, 75, 87, 93, 21S, 336 
Tails (Men with), 76, 92, 213, 241 
Talavera, Fray Hernando, 20, 128, 
130, 149-52, 154. 155. 174. 296, 


Talmud, 121 
” Tamerlant, milord,” 12 
Tangiers, 298 
Taprobane, 98, loi, 297 
Tarragona, 70 
Tartary, 140, 294 

Tax on Indians, 289, 297, 303, 312, 
313, 315. 328 

Te Deum Laudamus^ 5, 244 
Teive, Diego de, 139 
Telles, Fern 4 o, 74, 76, 78, 79 
Tendilla, 396 
Tendilla, Count of, 5, 13 
Tenerife, Adelantado de (see Lugo) 
Thiphys, 80 

Thule, Thyle or Tile (Iceland), 75, 
8^2, 104 
Tigris, 95, 326 
Tobacco, Discovery of, 221 
Toledo, 93, 96, 119, 120, 126, 133, 


142, 144, X55, 356, 379 
Toledan Tables (see Alfonsine Tables) 


Tordesillas, Treaty of, 286 
Torquemada, Cardinal Don Juan de, 


160 
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Torres, Antonio de, 250, 265, 274, 
275. 276, 281, 286, 287, 288, 307, 

340, 365, 368 

Torres, Luis de, 195, 221 
Torres, Pedro de, 340 
Torrid Zone, 70, 76, 81, 94, 96 
Tortosa, 61 

Toscanelli, 76-9, 82, 97, 99, 100, loi, 
108, 109, 115, 154, 161, 171, 201, 
208, 237 

Tragicomedy of Calisto and Melibea^oi 
Fernando de Rojas, 15, 114, 160 
Trasierra, Fray Juan de, 348, 349, 355 
Triana, Rodrigo de, 209, 246-7 
Trinidad, Island, 268, 323, 324, 325 
Trivigiano, 33 
Troglodytes, 92 
Tropic of Cancer, 70 
Tropic of Capricorn, 96, 102 
Tudela, Benjamin de, 75 
Tunis, 15, 41 

Unipedes, 76 

University of Merchants, 146 
Urdaneta, 202 
Urefta, Count of, 3 

Val do Paraiso, 237 
Valdivieso, Pedro de, 315 
Valencia, 60 

Valencia de la Torre, 365 
Valencia, Inquisition of, 60 
Valera, Charles de, 14 
Valera, Diego de, 14, 48, 133, 155, 194 
Valianus, 318 

Vallejo, Alonso de, 351, 352 
Vaz, Tristam, 85 
Vega, La (in Espaftola), 317 
Vega La (of Granada), 4 
Vegetius, 93 

Velasco, Pedro de, 138, 161 

VeUzquez (Painter), 5 

VeUzquez (King’s Treasurer), 348, 

349 . ^ , 

Vella, Giovanni Battista, 28 
Venezuela, 324 
Venice, 371 
Vera, Pedro de, 148 


Veragua, 371, 373, 377, 379 
Vespasian, 119 
Vespucci, Americo, 336 
Vicente, Martin, 88 
Vico deirOlivella, 25, 27, 43 
Vico Dritto di Ponticello, 27, 28, 29 
Vigna, Domenico, 29 
Villa de la Navidad, 226, 229, 239, 
240, 269, 270f *71. *72. 275. 282, 
302 

Villafranca, Monastery, 238 

Villalobos, 266 

Villena, Marquis of, 3 

Viseu (or Vizeu), Duke of, 162 

Vizinho, Mestre Joseph, 73, 78, 82, 

113 

Vogado, Jo4o, 74 

Vows, in the storm, 231, 235 

War in — 

Espaftola, 286, 289, 313 
France, 250, 318, 319 
Granada, 3-16, 133, 165, i68, 172 
Portugal, 169 

Reconquest, 3-16, 20, 141, 143, 149 
Watling Island (see Guanahani) 
Weymouth, 401 
Wight, Isle of, 304 

Xaragu^, 3^0-12, 313, 314, 3i5> 3*7. 
328, 330, 33i» 337. 346, 347. 348, 
350, 387 

Ximeno, 318-19, 339. 386, 395 

Ydquimo, 336, 392 
Ymago Mundif of Cardinal d’Ailly 
(see d’Ailly) 

Ypres, 146 
Yucatin, 283 

Zacuto, Abraham, 73, 150 
Zaragoza, 60, 134 
Zayto, 221 

Zeal of Christ Against Jews and 
Saracens^ 127 
Zdftiga (Historian), 16^ 

Zdftiga (Second Expedition), 266 
Zurita, 13 1 
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Admiral of Castille, ai, 6i, iia, 145, 
176, 185, 236, 295, 306 
Admiral (Grand) of the Ocean Sea, 
of the Indies, in, 112, 142, 166, 
176, 183, 185, 215, 226, 234, 236, 
238, 241, 244, 245, 253, 289, 295, 
298, 306, 332, 336, 341, 343, 392, 
399, 404 
Age, 20, 35 

Age of the world, 51, 361 
Ailly, Cardinal d*, 90-102, 105, 106, 
“o, ” 5 , 134-5 
Allegiance, 114 

America, 22, 31, 46, 70, 99, 106, 112, 
»42, 155, 170, 187, 216, 267, 405, 
406 

Apocalypse, 352 
Apocrypha t 100 
Appearance, 18, 20, 83, 160 
faring, x8, 20, 83 
Eyes, 18, 20, 83, X08 
Grace, 83, 145, 149, 171 
Hair, 18, 20, 25-32, 83 
Portrait— 

Pen picture, 16-19, 83 
Iconography, 421 
White hair, i8, 20 
Aquilon, 93 
Araby, 9a, 378, 379 
Arcady, 92 

Aristotle, 17, 94, 96, 100 
Arrival- 

In Portugal, 46, 64, 69-74, 80 
In Castille, 20, 46, 88, 107, 119, 

Back from discovery, 239 
Back from second voyage, 292 
Back from third voyage, 293 
Back from fourth voyage, 393 
Asbestos, 92 

“ Assereto ** document, 29, 82 
Astrology, 38, 115, 229, 373 
^tronomy, 44, 45, 83, 95, 96, 97 

Auster, 322, 323, 327 
Aya of Pj^mce Don Juan, 250, 287, 
, 335. 353 

Aasores, 89, 201, 230, 233, 381 
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Bank of San Georgio, 30, 49 
Barros on, 17, 34, 60, 80, 105, 113, 

Bem4liez on, 20, 35, 46, 144, 155, 
275. 294 

Bible (see also Old Testament), 94, 
372, 379 

Birth, 17, 19, 21, 27, 30, 35 
Blazon, 55, 61, 246 
Bobadilla, attitude towards, 348-50 
Book of Prophecies, 80, 123 
Books, 90-102 
Bookseller, 20, 157 

C4diz, 253, 292, 293. 295, 352, 353. 
367, 369 

Cape St. Vincent, 46-48, 55, 88, 96, 
230, 319 

Capitulations of Santa F6, 175, 183-7, 
246, 305, 358, 399 

Caravels, 140, 188, 192, 193, 198, 290, 

295 

Casenove-Coullon (see Colombo, 
Senior) 

Catalan origin (see Origin) 

Cathay, 8x, 82, 99, 209, 2x4, 220, 237, 
24X, 264, 270, 294. 302, 376 
Character (see also Mind) — 
Adaptability, 56, 58, 1x4 
Acquisitiveness, 91 
Ambition — 

Material, 19, 83, 91, xx2, 165, 
x86, 246-7 

Spiritual, 19, 43, 69, 91, xxi, 112, 
165, x66, 2X0, 249, 306, 397. 
320, 322, 358, 359. 383, 397. 
^ 398 

Anxiety, 222, 232, 234, 269, 397 
Aristocratic instinct, 153, 200 
Authoritarian, 189, 290 
Astute, 207, 271, 280, 288, 3^1 
^c^ting, 83, 30s 
Can<Bd, 44, 64, 3*9, 383 
Cautious, 19, ao, 33-, 83, loS, *15, 
* 36 . 137 . t4a, *S3. >54. *«4. *0*. 
*37. * 58 , *4®. *71. * 76 . 3f3. 394 
Chaste, ijg 
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Character (continued ) — 

Commercial sense, 91 
Complex, 201, 354 
Conscientious, 225, 227 
Contemplative, 106, 107 
Contractual sense, 136, 232 
Converse features, 115, 134-5, 136, 
165, 184, 218, 219, 394-5, 398 
Courageous, 19, 136, 383 
Credulous, 92, 94, 100, 228, 294 
Critical sense, 95 
Cruelty, 278, 342 
Despair, 161, 332 
Devout, 18, 20, 83 
Dissimulating, 228, 233, 273, 383 
Distrustful, 189, 194, 272, 276 
Dreamer, 136, 281, 295 
Economic tendency, 215, 216, 21S 
Egotist, 217, 223, 232, 262, 345, 394 
Eloquent, 80, 83 
Emotional, 233-4, 354 
Facility, 45 

Faith (see also Mission), 15,81, 109, 
II?, 139, 161, 198, 241, 332, 360 
Family-bound, 272, 291, 345 
Fear, 222, 227, 240, 331, 332, 351 
Fire, 82, 105, 106, 107, io8, 115, 
143, 158, 296 

Firmness, 177, 198, 276, 277 
Fluidity, 274, 355 
Gentleness, 207 
Grace, 83, 145, 149, i?*, *9^ 
Greatness, 43, 69 
Guile, 42, 44» 330> 343 
Highmindedness, 19 
Impatience, 221, 302, 318, 358 
Impubive, 280, 318 
Inconsiderate, 246-7, 272 
Initiator, 281 

Irresolution, 228, 272, 273, 330, 331 
Itinerant temperament, 273 
Jehovah-like, 299 

Jewish features, 90, 93, 100, 114, 
151, i6s, 184, 206 
Lo3^ty, 19, 250, 2Si» 344-5» 353 
Megalomania, 218, 237, 249, 345 
Metallic quality, 91 
Mission-sense, 16, 17, 58, 69, 74, 
88, 89, 106, 108, 136, 165, I77» 
179, 216, 217, 231, 383 
Mobility, 56, 114, 273 
Mystery, 16, ai, aa, 34, $7» 85 
Nascent energy, 318 
Overbearing, 189, 223, 298 
Ownersbip-aense, 222, 228, 233, 
a6$, 335, 384, 381, 395 
Passionate, 105, 108, 227, 354 
PatfWioe, 19, 157, 182, 177 
Peiaecntiofi mania, 198, 200 


Character (contimted ) — 

Poetry, 91, 158, 204 
Power-sense, 190, 354, 358, 383 
Procrastination, 207, 273, 329 
Pride, 16, 21, 176, 177, 189, 207, 
289, 290, 299, 304, 318, 345, 350 
351, 354, 359, 377, 383, 39* 
Prophetic sense, 80, 136, 350-3, 383 
Purposeful, 83, 108 
Quixotic features (see Don Quixote- 
Coldn) 

Resentment, 230, 299 
Resilience, 323 
Resolution, 201, 228, 329 
Ruthless, 278, 279, 280, 330, 337, 

338, 348, 347 

Seamanship, 63, iia, 201, 292 
Secretive, 19, 20, 54-5, 142, 153, 
162, 167, 233, 234, 268, 272, 276, 
*99. 331, 335, 383 
Self-assurance, 99, 109, 244, 297 
Self-centred, 232, 291, 302 
Self-denial, 306 
Self-pity, 233, 354 
Sensitiveness, 167, 354, 371, 382 
Soberbia, 290, 354, 375, 383, 384, 
385, 397, 398 
Sobriety, 18 
Stubborn, 207, 306, 400 
Subservient, 330 
Suspicious, 108 
Taciturn, 276 
Temper, 83, 319 

Trumfulness, 21, 45, 46, 47, 62, 81, 
104, 105 

Undisciplmed, 249, 284, 288, 307, 

339, 355, 387 
Ungenerous, 246-7 
Unrealist, 302, 303 
Unsettler, 281 

Vagueness, 34-5, xo8, 149, 155, 
167 

Violent, 338, 339, 34* 

Weakness, 330-1, 332, 337, 34*, 
343, 383 

Whmmg moods, 232, 342 
Will-power, 194 
Childbed, 43 
Chio, 44 

Cipango, 61, 77, 78, 106, 109, iix, 
112, 113, II4* 141, 185, 17a, 189, 
rgo, 194, 195, 198, *03, »07, *09, 
214, 220, 222, 223, 226, 241, 252, 
a6^ 270, 274, *75, *78, *89, *94, 
295. *98, 39*. 3** ^ 

Coat of arms, 55, 81, 248 
Codicil, x$8 

i Colomlm, junior, 48*7, 82 
I Colombo, senior, 47, 55, 82 
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Colonisation (see also Name, signifi- 
cance of), 251-2, 267-8, 275, 276, 
a97-303» 3*8 
Commercial activity, 27 
Commission of experts, 149-51, 154, 

Committee of mathematicians, 104 
Complaints — 

Over Fonseca and others, 249 
Over privileges, 381, 395, 397 
Over time lost, 153, 381 
Continos, 249, 250 
Correa, Pedro, 89, 138-9 
Corsair, 41-9, 69, 73, 215 
Court opposition, 242-7, 249, 305 
Court strategy, 305 
Converso, 115, 134-5, 136, 165, 184, 
218, 219, 319, 329, 357» 360 
Cofwerso friends, 153-6, 388, 394-5» 
398 

Convicts as crews, 190, 192 
Convicts as settlers, 306-7, 338 
Credulity, 92-4, 100 


Dates — 

Arrivals — 

First voyage, in Guanahani, 207-9 
First voyage, in Palos, 239 
Second voyage, in La Navidad, 

Second voyage, in Cadiz, 292 
Third voyage, in Trinidad, 323 
Third voyage, in Cidiz, 353 
Fourth voyage, in Dominica, 369 
Fourth voyage, in Sanldcar de 
Barrameda, 393 
Barcelona, 244 
Battle of St. Vincent, 46-8 
Baza, 164 

Birth, 19, 21, 27, 28, 35, 37 
First son, 87 
Second son, 158 
Capitulations of Santa F£, 184 
Castille, 107 
Codicil, 158 

CdrdolM, 155, 157, 160, 168 
Corsair for Ren6 d* Anjou, 41 
Death. 35, 404 
Discovery, 207-9 

Ferdinand and Isabel (meeting 
with), 44 
Genoa, 40 

Gtrants from Treasury, 155, 157, 
^ *7L *43 

Jamaica discovered, 282 
La Ribida, ao, 137 
Madeira (to buy sugar), 82 
Milage, 155-7 


Dates (continued ) — 

Marriage, 87 
Murcia, 161 
Plan- 

Conceived, 82 

Presented to King of Portugal, 
104, 105, 107, 1 12 
Presented to Queen*s Chancery, 
142 

Commission thereon appointed, 


ISO . . 

Commission reports, 167 
Refloated, 168-72 
Portugal — 

Arrives, 46-8 
Leaves, 107 
Sails — 

West fiist time, 116 
East first time, 227-30 
West second time, 253 
East second time, 291 
West third time, 319 
East third time, 351 
West fourth time, 367 
East fourth time, 392 
Sea (goes to), 35, 37, 39» 40» 4L 43» 

44. 48 

Service, 36 
Spanish, use of, 51 
Will, 158 

David, house of, 65, 165, 372 
Death, 35 

Degree, length of, 77, 96, 98, loi 
Demands, 21, iii, 167, 171, 176, 178 
Despair, 161, 332 
Deza, Fray Diego de, iS3-5» i^3» 

178 

Don Cristdbal de Cipango, xii, 170, 
221, 226, 264, 265, 294, 297, 351 
Don Quixote-CoI6n, 106-9, iii, ii3» 
114, 115, 140, 170, 185, 187, 2X4* 
221, 226, 234, 236, 241, 287, 297* 
351 

Double log, 203, 233 


Early trade, 17, 29, 30, 31, 63, 82, 2x5 
Eclipse, 148, 390 

Education, 44, 45, 51, 80, 82, 92, 93» 
96 

Effects on History, x6 
Eloquence, 80, 83 
England, 177 

Ennobled, 55, 61, 183, 185 
Enriquez, Beatrix, 20, 158-60, 262, 
320, 402 

Errors, 97, 98, 99, *14* **© 

Esdras, xoo, 101, xo6, xo8, X09, 134-5, 
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Ethiopia^ 92 
Exaggeration, 233, 371 


Family — 

Emigration to Italy, 124, 137 
Roman origin claimed, 17 
Trade, 17, 29, 30, 31 
Ferdinand, relations with King — 
Knew Col<Sn*s origin, 61, 164 
Letter from C. C. to K. F., 104 
Attitude towards C. C., 185, 256, 
286, 395-401 

C. C.’s attitude towards K. F., 185 
Also 251, 263, 265, 274, 288 
Ferdinand and Isabel, relations with — 
Accept C. C.*8 plan, 17 1 
Never mention C. C.*s nationality, 

17s, 364 

Faithful to C. C., 246, 249, 286, 287, 
366 

Fear lest C. C. rebels, 250, 251, 381 
Generous towards C. C., 250, 251, 
.354t 355, .357, 358, 366 
Views on discovery, 281, 286 
Object to B. C.*8 appointment as 
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Haste on discovery, 241, 248 
No stress on gold, 299 
Amused by C. C., 298 
C. C. rebellious towards, 350, 355, 
381 

Prohibit C. C. to set foot in Es- 


paflola, 356, 364-S 
Prohibit Coldn to bring back slaves, 

367 

Also 19, 105, 1 10, 144, i4S» H9, 
152, 154, *55, *64, 168, 172, 177, 
183, 18s, i88, 263, 265, 274, 288, 
291, 293, 295, 303, 328, 329, 331, 
332, 338, 35*. 353, 354, 358, 363, 
369*82, 383-5, 393, 399 
Fever of discovery, 82, 105 
Food tasted for poison, 245-6 
Foreigner in Spain, 20, 33, 56 
France, 177 

Franciscan leanings, 18, 137, 139, 290, 

293, 295. 297, 303, 304» 352, 353, 
404 
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Gallo on, 30, 38, 39, 40, 64 
Garcia Fomandez on, 20, 56 
Gems, 90, 92, loi 
Genoa — 

Attitude towards, 33, 37* 42, 47-5o, 
„ S?. 56. 344-5. 364 
Emigration of family to, 124, 137 
Residence in, 28, 29, 40, 02 
Genoites, 21, 3a, 34, 37, 5*, 54 


Geographical notions, 88, 93, 96, 97- 
100, 294 

Giustiniani on, 31 

Gold, 90, 91, 165, 214, 215, 223, 225, 
227, 241, 251, 268, 272, 273, 282, 
289, 293, 294, 297, 299, 301, 303, 
325, 37*, 372, 377. 378, 379, 380 
Golden spurs, ixz-X2, 142, X90, 194 
Gorricio, Father, 50, 362, 367 
Governor-General, 186, 349, 355, 358, 
399 

Grace, 83, 145, 149, 171 

Granada, 15, 187, 190 

Grants from Treasury, 17 1, 243, 307, 
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Haiti, 109 

** Heads of women,” 217 
Hereditary rights, 87 
Hispanites, 21, 34, 37, 41, 54, 58, 61 
Humboldt on, xo6, 202, 327 

Iceland, 75, 80-2 
Ideas on world age, 51, 361 
Ideas on world size, 20, 97-102 
Illness, 284, 393 

Indies, 55, 97, 104, 107, 345, 363, 365, 
369, 377, 383 
Insomnia, 323, 397, 401 
Instructions to fleet, 201, 204, 268 
Instructions from King and Queen, 

25*, 305 

Ireland, voyage to, 81, 140, x6i 
Irons, 350-3, 381 

Isabel, relations with, 171, 304, 306, 
394 

Isaiah, 100, 352, 360, 36X 
Islands, 20, xoo, X06-7, 29X, 300, 324 
Italian documents, 3, 21, 31, 38, 39, 40 
Italy, 2X 

Jamaica, 36, 282 
Jehovah, 299, 385 
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106, 165, 359, 360-3, 384, 404 
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Attitude towards, 20, 74 
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verso friends), 82, 83, 1 13, 177 
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165, 184, 206, 360-3 
Jewish origin, 53, 54-65, *75, *76, 3*9, 
329, 349, 357, 360-3, 39*, 404 
Jewish script ?, 349, 375, 391 
John IL King of Portugal, 20, 104, 
105, 107, XI2, 161, 162, 200, 
262-3, 321, 322, 323 
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Knowledge, 20, 44-5 
La Mina, 105 

Language, 20, 39, 50-3, 56, 61 
La R^bida, 20, 56, 137, 153, 168, 171, 
174, 190, 214 

Las Casas on, 16, 19, 45, 46-7# S^t 57» 
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243, 276, 280, 292, 319, 328, 339, 
34L 350, 351, 353, 355, 366, 398, 
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Latin, 20, 51-3, 80, 82, 83 
Letters from King John of Portugal, 
20, 161, 17s 
Letters from C. C. to — 

Aya of Prince Don Juan, 55, 335, 
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Bank of San Georgio, 49, 50 
Bartolom^ Coldn, 50 
His son Diego, 50, 1 58 
His son Fernando, 104 
Fadier Gorricio, 50 
King and Queen — 

From Jamaica, 36, 69, xoo, xo6, 
368, 369-82 
On King Ren6, 41 
On Memterranean navigation, 63 
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On possibility of discovery, 107 
On liberation of Jerusalem, 106 
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On discovery, 183 
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On Paradise, 326 
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On slave tr^e, 340 
King John of Portugal, 161 
Nicolo Oderigo, 50 
To Philip and Juana, 40X 
SantAngel and others on the dis- 
covery, 241, 257 
Ligurian, 33, 34 
Lineage of admirals, 48, 62 
Lineage, Roman, 17, 59 
Lisbon, 29, 30, 64, 8a, 105. 109, 157, 
i6x 

Lollis, on, 5> 

Lombardy, 17, 58, 59 
Love affair, 157-60 
Loyrity to King and Queen, 19, 250, 
aSL 344-S» 353 

Madeira* 29, 82, 319, 320 
Magellan, C. C. precursor of, 365 


Mainland, 221, 222, 268, 283, 284, 
294» 297» 321, 323» 324. 325* 327, 
377 

Majorca, 61, 403 
Malaga, 155 

Map (sec also Toscanelli), 169, 171 
Map-draftsman, 64 
Marchena, Fray Antonio de, 138, 168, 
169, X72, 190 

Marginal notes (see Notes) 
Marquisate, offer of, 306, 359 
Marriage, 56, 87, X05, 157 
Mayorazgo (Entail), 402, 403, 428 
Medea, 80 
Medieval, 186 

Medinaceli, Duke of, x 39-43# 243, 
261, 263 

Medina-Sidonia, Duke of, 139 
Mind (see also Character) — 
Astrological ideas, 38, X15, 229 
Astronomical ideas, 44, 45, 83, 95, 
96. 97 

Books he read, ^-loz, 263 
Book of Prophecies, 80, 123 
Casuistic, 332 
Commercial ideas, 275 
Contemplative tendency, 106-7 
Cosmop^aphical ideas, 20 
Credulity, 92, 94, 100, 326 
Critical sense, 95 
Curiosity, 94, 227 
Dragons (Mieve in), 92 
Errors, 97, 98, 99, 214, 220, 221, 
322, 323, 324# 325# 326, 365, 371- 
372, 376 

Economic tendency, 215, 216, 218, 
24X, 251, 275 

Education, 44-5, 51, 80, 82, 93, 96 
Eloquence, 80, 83 
Empirical, 326-7 

Esdras (influence oQ, xoo, toi, 106, 
108, ion, 134-5, 140, 154, 171, 
2px, 208, 209, 322, 327 
Exaggeration, 223, 371 
Grace, 83, 145, 149, 171 
Geographical conceptions, 88, 93, 
96, 97-100, 294# 323, 325# 326, 
,^ 327 # 365, 371-2 
Ideas on world siae, 20 
Ideas on world age, 51 
Illogical, 219, 320 
Imagiiuition, 19, 46, 91, 105, 106, 
108, 14a, 144, X57. ^77# 187# mp 
235, 244, 274* 297* 299* 321, 323. 
, 325* 326, 359, 384 
Intelligence, 45, 83, 302 
Intolerant, 302 

Jewish features* 90, 93* xoo, 184, 
ao6, 360-3, 375 . 404 
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Knowledge, ao, 44-5 
Luiguege, jo, 39, 50-3, 56, ti 
Letm, ao. 5X-3» 80, 8a, 83 
Medieval, 94, 336 
Miaeton (idee 16, 17, 58, 69, 74, 
88, 89, io6, 108, 136, i6s, 177, 
179, ai6, 217, aas, 359 
Nautical knowledge, 88, ixi, 230, 
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Notea to hk books, 50, 90*102, 
263 

Obaervatiofi, 94, aoi, 227, 235, 268, 
30a, 3*6, 3a7 
Originality, 94, aoo 
Paradise (ideas on), 94, 235 
Phoenix (belief in), 92 
Poetry, 9*, 158, 204, 362 
Political conceptions, 217, 218, 251 
Redemption (ideas on), 94 
Religion, 18, 20, 57, 83, 136, 279, 
402 

Seamanship, 63, 112, 201, 377 
Sensibility, 214 
Skill, 80 

Studies (see Education) 

Style, 3*6. 383-5 
Universality, 137, 218 
Vafi^enesa, 34-s, 108, 1x9, 167 
Voices (he hears), 69, x6o, 332, 354, 
374-5* 385 

Ymago Mwndi (influence of) (see 
d^y) 

Mxssum, x6, 17, 58, 69, 74, 88, 89, 
106, 108, 136, ifls, 177* *79. a*8, 
217, 225 

Mistress (see Beatrix Enriques) 
Monix. Elias. 81 

Monk J^treL, FtUpa (see Wife) 
Morocco, 92 
Mother-in-law, 84*5 
Mule, 396, 397 

Myttcry, ai, *a, 34, 57. 6$, 34s 
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SignificMtce el, 17, 19, S7-6o, 175, 
177, »i7, aas. 3«3 
Omaget el, (6, 17, ai, 4A, 57-60, 
*55 

Nativw (ettitude toward,), st6-7, 319, 

a , 385, «7, **9. *75. *76, 379, 
, 389, 39*. *96, 303, 3*9. 339. 

N.Air;|r 

Naudc^ knowkdge, 88, in, 230 
Nacromanoer K 391 
Nfigro, di, 29. 82 
Negro (iJsIkmi JwMi jundy), 82 


New Teatunent, 361 
Notes to his books, 50, 90-ioa 

Ode^o, Niooki, 50 

Old TWtsment, 165, 35a, 361 

Origin — 

CstaUn, 59-65, 175 

Genoese, 16, ai, 31, 33*5, 48, 53. 54. 

, 59, 93. *75, 178 

Jewish, 53, 54-65. 99. *75. 3*9. 3*9. 

349. 357. 360-3, 391, 404 
Humble, ao, 25-3*. 39. 4®. 43. 49. 
52, jS4, 61, 245 
Originality, 94, 200 
Ov£mo on, 34, 56, 60, 112, 162, 200, 
*63, 278, 344 

Palos (de Moguer), 137, 138, 168, 170, 
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Paradise, 94, 235, 323, 325, 326, 3»7, 

336, 37a 

Passport, 54, 198 
Pearls, 91, *01, 3*5. 335. 38*, 384. 
Perestrello, Bartolomeu, 84-6 
P6rez, Fray Juan, 20, 56, 168, 171, 
*74. *84 
Pharaoh, 356 
Phoenix, 92 

Pina, Ruy de, on, 46, 48, 175 
Pinos Bridge, 179, 184 
Pinzdn, Martin Monso, 168, 169, 171, 
189, *90. *9*. *9*. 194. *98, *99. 
206, 207, 209, 212, 222, 223, 226, 
227. 228, 229, *30. *3*. *33. *35. 
*40. *53 
Plus II, 51 
Plan of discovery— 

Genesis of, 19, ao, 55. 8a, 84, 97, 
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Nature of, 103-4, 107-11, 144, 166, 
*95 

Presented to King of Portugal, 104, 

105, *07, *** 

Presented to King and Queen, 149 
Rejected by them, x68 
Presented to Kiiig Henry Vll of 
En^nd, 263 
Pliny, 50, 100 

Political conc^tions, 217, 2x8, 251 
Ponttcello, Vico Dritto di, 27, 28, 29 
Porto Santo (or Sancto), S4-9, X05, 
3*9, 3*0 
Portrait — 

Pen picture, 16-19, 83 
Iconography, 421 (Ch. 11, n. x) 
Portugal, 20, 46, 48, *03-15, 250 
Poverty, ax, 57, *62, *77. *89. 370, 38a 
Praiudice, 158 
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Privileges, 176, 185, 186, 246, 298, 
305. 306, 336, 358, 392, 393» 399, 
400 

Promised Land, 93 
Prophecies, Book of, 80, 123, 360-3 
Prophetic sense, 80, 136, 3^-3, 377 
Protestant, precursor, 360 
Ptolemy, 45, 81, 97, 100, 108, 201 

Rabbit-Percstrello, 84-6 
Redemption, 94 

Religion, 18, 20, 57, 83, 136, 290, 360 
Ren^ d’Anjou (in the service of), 41, 
52, 55, 62 

Reticence (see Cautious and Secretive 
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Ruy de Pina on, 46, 48 

Salamanca, 153, 155 
Sanldcar de Barrameda, 319, 392 
Santa F6, 176, 177, 179, 187 
Saturn, 373 
Savona, 27, 28 
Sea-life, 88, 274 
Seamanship, 63, 112, 201, 292 
Seranega on, 30 
Service in Spain, 36 
Seville, 139, 164, 241, 243, 293, 352, 
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Signature, 403 

Signs of America, 88, 139, 140, 161, 
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Sion House (see Jerusalem) 

Son — 

Bastard (Fernando), 34, 36, 44, 46, 
47, 56, 57, 58, 62, 6s, 84, 105, 
150, 158, 168, 198, 202, 233, 260, 
263, 265, 285, 306 
Legitimate (Diego), 20, 87, 88, 1 14, 
115, *38, 158, 168, 197, 233, 265, 
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Spain, 218, 223 


St. Vincent, Cape, 46-8, 55, 88, 230, 
3*9 
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46-8, 55 

Studies (see Education) 

Style, 326, 383-5 
Supplies, X94 


Talavera (Fray Hernando), 20, 150, 
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Taprobane Island, 98, loi, 297 
Terra-rubia, 17 
Terra-rubra, 263 
Testament, 158, 402 
Thule, 75, 80-2 
Tortosa, 61 

Toscanelli, 79, 82, 87, 97, 99, 100, 
loi, 108, 109, II5, 154, 161, 171, 
201, 208, 237, 322 
Trade (early), 39-42, 82 
Travels, 164 
Tnvigiano on, 33 

Truthfulness, 21, 45, 46, 47, 62, 81, 
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Universality, 137, 218 
Unmentioned till discovery, 155, 261 
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Vegetius, 93 
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